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SWIFT TO THE GOAL 





- 
Gicantic 
turbines beat a silent rhythm .. . miles 


slip past the stern . . . as the great liner 





pursues its course to Europe. Trained eyes, 
trained minds, trained hands serve 

sensitive to the course of the ship and the 
requisites of passengers. For the quintes- 
sence of I. M. M. excellence lies in SERVICE 
—flawless, unobtrusive, efficient—the assur- 
ance that there can be no finer, more cor- 


rect way to Europe than by White Star, Red 


TOS! OClam SERVICE 


Star or Atlantic Transport Lines. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, OUR OFFICES ELSE- RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
WHERE OR ANY AUTHORIZED AGENT SNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE = MARENE COMPANY 
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Be SPODE 


Lowestoft of Today 


Heirlooms 


ase 


of Tomorrow 


Hundreds of years ago there came out 
of the Far East a ware known as Lowes- 
toft. Today this old china is almost 
priceless — heirlooms that have de- 
scended from generation to genera- 
tion-—-a monument of family pride and 
sentiment Forward-looking fam- 
ilies will rejoice then in the knowledge 
that now modern Lowestoft is being 
made. The people of America may ac- 
quire this china which at some distant 
day will be the priceless possession of 
their own descendants a precious 
family heirloom. And to assure reali- 
zation of this purpose, your own fam- 
ily crest or monogram can be placed 
upon each piece of Lowestoft service. 
{| This Lowestoft is to be had only 
through Plummer’s, and nowhere else 
in America. It is made exclusively for 
us in England from an old china body 
last manufactured in 1805. Let us send 
you illustrations of the designs avail- 
able in Lowestoft the Heirloom of 


Tomorrow. 
CHin H. PLUMMER 6G4a 


Modern and Antique Oh 
7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 


na and (las 





New Haven, Conn Hartford, Conn 
954 Cl 1 Street 6) Pratt Street 
Se PP “7 = 
r CAULDON ¥ WORCESTER DOULTON | COALPORT fw 
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ANNUAL GARDEN 
SCULPTURE SHOW 














C ferargil 
"e c 
37 EAST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 
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GALLERIES 

H} Ss ; — 
| Distinguished Paintings 
I | 
} NEW YORK | 
| 11 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
H} ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES | 
| 484. No. K gl Blvd 500 West S thst 
ke a x| 











Hand Blocked 
Fast Colors 
36-inch squares..$1.50 
35-inch squares.. 2.00 


3x 2 vards 6.50 











Sent anywhere postpaid 


J. T. BRAUNECK 


46 West 58th Street 








New York City 











Furniture for the 
Garden Beautiful 


It n stor {1 marble Garden Furniture 

pr t th h this House | helped in 

! \ ist nguished 

Ou | ble 1 to 

( han | e high 
hievemen extraorai 
ir t ot dup! ca 

Mar iken trom 
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Our hing tor 
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n T ai n ’s 

¢ gar it y« ot 
howro Dept S ( 
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WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West th Stre New York 
318 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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GARDEN 
SCULPTURE 


Enhance the beauty of your 
garden or grounds by carefully 


chosen statuary. These gal 
















leries ar recognized head 

quarters for garden sculpture 

offering unexcelled selection 

from the works of the foremost 
American artists. 

| “Crest of the Wa 

-_ By Harr Frishmuth. 





GRANDCENTRAL | tes othe horseman fr Du 
ART GALLERIES salt green, ete. $8.30. ‘The kerchief, 27 tiches square, of 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUI e. B ost p 

NEW YORK CITY 
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FLUTED SILVER —Hand-Wrought 
Beautiful vif 


a) 


It 
\l 


795 Mad New York Write to me at 5 rif \ 
sentes GQUMAN zy here tg. 


VIRGINIA WALTON 








GEORG JR JENSEN 


HANDMADE SILVER, Inc. 





Service for butter 
eight including 
soup spoons, 
dinner knives 
and forks; fish 


or salad forks; 


spreaders; 


teaspoons. 


$332.00 


Booklet upo 
eques Trim-minded gentlemen who hate to see the warm davs ip 
proaching when comfort demands that their spats be 





‘ hnen spats from French, Shriner 
& Urner. They are made of imported Scotch flax and are nat 
Shriner & Urner's latest model—Norwegian grain. d 


aside, should procure these cool lir 





vor $3.50 a pair 


169 West 57th Street » New York 
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be laid 
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French, 
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DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE be 


Founded 1905 
SHIRT MAKERS HABERDASHERS 



























Accessories 









than « ry skill in the fashioning—one r 


men 


















. $8.00 upwards 
$1.00 each 


Plain Shirts . . 
Collars to match . . 





5 East 52NpD STREET New YORK 











Monogramed Jewelry 


Cuff links of . vlisn \ tal with your i 
y desired color a+ el are the new 
es thi 1s! welry ; the se 
The vg mon p with English crystal mono 
imed center 1s } lat $4 
THE 


 BRAND- 
CHATILLON 


CORPORATION 


New York City 





773-775 Fifth Avenue 
Savoy-Plaza 











| 








ESTABLISHED 1818 


Gi ed Att YO?) 


CS CLOTHINGs 
Gentlemens Furnishing oods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 








© GA00Ks Brot e3 


Clothes for the 


Sportsman 


Pay, nid for New I//lustrated 


GENERAL CATALOGU! 


BOSTON 
Neweury corner of Berxecey Srreer 
NEWPORT PALM BEACH 
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The moodofa genius 
made itso... 


Occasionally we are privileged to show 
a timepiece that completely mirrors the 
mood of real genius. This beautiful new 
17-jewel woman’s ribbon model—in 
14k white gold with inlaid enamel nu- 
merals—has a symmetry of design, an 
individuality to its exquisite form that 
sets it above the usual run of modern 
objets d’art. Its accuracy, too, is almost 
uncanny—faithful as the round of the 
sun. 


Do consider this an invitation to come in and look 


over this and other lovely timepieces—to slip one 


We also have 


smart masculine strap models and pocket mod- 


on your W rist, or into your por ket 


els of unusual thinness and sturdiness. If yours is 
a modest the of gold-mesh 
youll find our prices happily within 
your range. 


wallet—or tiniest 


purses 


THE 


BRAND 
CHATILLON 


CORPORATION 


773 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Savoy-Plasa 











This is a reproduction of a Queen Anne Humpty Dumy 
for syrup, hot water, or hot milk. It has a plump, satist 
about it that I find rather charming. $75. Crichton & ¢ 
» 
nv 
“as ” 
I never seem to stop talking a t Georg J ‘ silver 
you don’t mind, if you like it as well as I do. A pair of these 
open salts makes a lovely gift for a wedding present, an anniver 
present, or a present just for yourself ure $12 each, an 
salt spoons are 82 api 
TELL VIRGINIA WALTON 


HOW MUCH 
WANT TO SPEND AND SHE WILL MAKE SUG 
GESTIONS FOR WEDDING PRESENTS 


Yo 


Brand Chatillon is showin 


g a few pieces of silver that are 1 
design should call them conservatively modern rt 
veces that can be used cither alone or with other silver wit! 
wd of incongruity I especially like the lines of these 
sticks and 


centre piece, 
The flower-holder in the 
needed. Candlesticks 


very plain with 
centre piece can be hfted out whe 
$48 a pair: centre prece 

of course 





smooth, polished su 
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; THERMOMETER 
. OR ‘‘LIFE’?’ CANDLES 
; Y] mIiosl ena rthaday cake novelly ... [feamch delicate wink candles 
i } } / 
: wl f fihern ’ ’ rt ule 
; ‘ \y ach, willt special fholcde i 
Dumpty” jug $ 
ty on © Hil. ’ Los lea 
: ( areces host valra, 
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| clouin_Ohoww 
. ~ oo 
300 Park Avenue... Fifth Avenue at 35th Fifth A t ! Ma \ven t 62nd . New York 
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BON VOYAGE BOXES 











SUG 
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On the | h sea ith a | dea Bon \ vVape 
mod Box t | sure t tl trip are | li httul 
They 
without \ t | 
hes Arne 
1 surface et t 
en it ts not 
rling sil for i t ti f 
taste ind the u takable distinetion 
D. | 
ein 
a . I ran i | 
N°? lif he aj pria Lf 
1 | > S t S 
und | when you sel ), 
Sang 1 ee 
I \ Box I 
2 EAST 57TH ST. 
We are now show ptional coll 4 “thy 
. " . 
i ‘ ‘ 
. i cis ' vas id Telephone: 
other ) irt Regent 3900 


Established 90 vears 
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Dress Hangers 
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( 







OF SCRIBNER’S 


ered with anv shade 
of velvet and flower 


ornamentation Sa.96 


Chintz Boxes 
two in set, im vari 
ous flowered chintzes 


tied with ribbon. . $2. 












Chintz 
Bag 

Ww th “Zipper” 
top. Useful 
for sewing, 
crewel em 


roidery, etc 














541 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


- 
~~ 





= 





TODHUNTER 


119 East 57th Street, New York 


WEATHER 
VANES 


Reproductions 





of old pieces and 

distinctive mod- 

ern designs in 
silhouette 


Reproduction 
of the quaint 
old Vane at 
MOUNT 
VERNON. 
20” wide, 
black finish. 
Complete, 
$32.00 






















Virginia Walton 
me Makes 
Suggestions 

Write to her 


597 Fifth Avenue 


and she will do your 


shopping. 








ae 
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Bon Voyage will be said with BOOKS because books 

e 4929 not only carry the wishes of the giver— 
they guarantee a jolly trip to the trav- 
eller who likes reading. And who does 
not? A Bon Voyage Book Box is 


the most thoughtful of going-away gifts. 





fon W rite or % Pyend As vapeur, & v= 







q ing t 
ry t nd the date of sailing. De- 

IWEA YN, por fpr oy 
; a b "4s / be mad teamer. Books 
es Be ee O'S ined ta pare ee 
< Booksellers y fe the World be r B nV yage Book Boxes are 
10Nns o— > meee “ — ae priced at $5, $10, $15, $20, ete. 

1 War" St Aew York 


her __ ie Branch 5th 7 Wines at 27th St. a ° R= 8 ER om, ©) 


\venue 





» your | Space Saving Units for the Home MISS CORBETT’S COFFEE HOUSE 


In any size to fit int : - , LUNCHEON. AFTERNOON TEA 
youl present closet. b DINNER AND 
With our other clever | BANQUET ARRANGEMENTS 


clothing devices, it cre ] 33 West Sth Street 
ites an ideal wardrob L New York City 
for any home . A delightful atmosphere with artists’ exhibitions 


furnishing an unusual setting for 


ting PHILIP HALL || see 
or 38 E. 49th Street ; a 


AUccAce New York City 

















w Be canny with this Coffee! 


Enjoy its luxurious full- 
bodied flavor, its non-acid 
syrupiness, but—since it 
costs more than any other 

only in the company of 
your dinner guests. Then 
someday whenyou'requite 
alone, see if you can resist 
sneaking out this rare Su- 
matran coffee, officially 
certified as the finest coffee 
grown! 


é a é fay r <4 75¢ at your grocer's 
a or direct from Ming, JEANNE P. HODGMAN a 
BvEsA r 224A banc.. S85 Rast Tist St., 689 Madison Avenue 
New York Ny York Cit “ 
e cal - -~ 2 Or send $2 for Special ew or ity e 
be . s s Introductory Order of 
=a See 3 boxes, ' 
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Yee ee 


F.A.O.SCHWARZ 


THE HOME OF TOYS 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 31st ST. 
New YorK 
A WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT OF 
DELIGHTFUL AND UNIQUE 


TOYS 


OF ALL KINDS 
OLLS, GAMES, BOOKS, PLAY- 
UITS AND NOVELTIES 
= » SPORTING GOODS 








SL 
AL 


lustrated catalogue on request 


T= 











Z 








No. SC538.— Pewter ina lovely No. SC324. —A 
“PAUL REVERF mi 
It i 

it 


Postpaid, $ _ 


B. PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 


22 Allen Street, New York City Send for catalog S2. 


Antiques and Reproductions in Brass, 
Copper, Pewter and Iron 














are exquisitely done in this console set. 






Low candlesticks, for modern long ta- 


pers, and a covered dish for candy 
or other tid-bits. The set shown is 
priced $12.50. Many other beautiful gifts to 
choose from. Catalog on request 
ALICE FOOTE MacDOUGALL 
6 West 46th Street - - New York 
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Pot-hold 
ge n cry a 


where is the 
neat = ot ¢ 













KITCHEN SHOWER 





There Is 


best "part of « 
i 





It is made o 

size (544 by 12h. frigerators ke 
in an attractive From Oliver Olsor 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. call thi “ Housekeeping Gift Box 
It is certair ly lesigned roxl housekeeping re 
with every kind of cle t nee bath-t | 
utility cloth dish-cloth, ‘ ilve loth, chamot 
duster, pot-holder, pot-cl All of these ne 
folded and fitted into a x. & post pai 






















ANTIQUE 
100 SINE 
sheets ON 


I 


MONARCH 
100 SHE 
NOTE st 


100 Sing! 


500 Fif 
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Bridal Veils ‘THE HOUSE OF 
FINE HOUSEWARES’ 


Laces for W ‘eddings and ; 
: . presents five more unusual items: 


Trousseaux ENGLISH GARDEN SET 
Imported from England, for 
men and women who like to 


Rose Point, Point Applique, 

dotheirownplantingandcul 
Duchesse, Old Honiton, Car i tivating. Light but strong, of 
ce eo. ee specially tempered Shefheld 
rick Ma Cross, | imerick—won- T steel, with finely finished ash 
' } handles. Set includes spad 


derfully fine pieces to grace 
i ing fork, hoe, rake, spade, 
trowel, hand fork. 


Adults’ Set, as shown $9.75 
75 





the gown of the loveliest bride. 


Ladies’ Set,D Handle 7.7: 


i 8 
Sara Hadley Hii] i ‘ ea, Child’s Set, 4 pes., D Handle 


(hoe,rake,spade,fork) $5.50 
ER 24 East 54th Street GARDEN BASKET 
This one is fitted with 
epicure all the essentials—rose 
hol scissors, pruning shears, 
ett hand trowel, hand spad- 
ing fork, pruning knife, 
ball of twine, and spool 
of soft and annealed wire. 
Sk igh pattern, as shown, in green . . . $14.2! 
Round pattern, in green 13.2 

















TROUSSEAUX-LINGERII 
SPORTS APPAREI 


i 


— 


| 
«et Princess gown for the Bact tt ie ae 
Spe June Bride. White satin KNEELING MAT 
white with deep Alencon lace wae —— ae 
crothes WITN This ELngiish- 
type kneeling mat of 
Sd 7 7 woven Chinese rushes. It 
S Mail orders receive prompt 








' is well-padded and has a 
waterproof bottom. The sides are built high to pro- 
tect your clothes. _s toe eo eo > ee 


ROSE SCISSORS 4 
A specially designed pair ¢ P 
of scissors that automat- 

ically grasps the flower stem as you cut it. Saves 


fingers from thorns. Finely nickel-plated. 6%4 inches 
long. Genuine J. A. Henckels “Twin Brand”. $2.35 
TRICOLATOR 
Was the coffee “just right” this 
morning? If it wasn’t, try the 
Tricolator method—it’s more 
scientific. Vitrified china, in 
brown, navy, white, old rose, pea- 
cock, shell pink, delft, tan, olive. 
“Autocrat.”9 cuns,. . $5.00 
» “Royal Park,” 6 cups, . 1.75 


Send check, money order, C. O. D. in- 
structions,or charge account references 


attention 






Cmuma 


m , ) 

Maloof | 

INC ‘ 

442 MADISON AVENUI . 
NEW YORK 


+ 





BUY FROM THE MAKER AT WHOLESALE 


"“hith Avenue” 
EXCLUSIVE PERSONAL STATIONERY 


LIKE DIE ENGRAVING 
LUSTROUS RAISED LETTERS (NOT PRINTED 


MONOGRAM or NAME and ADDRESS 








isk for our new catalog of 


Garden Tools, No. 324—FREE! 


ANTIQUE RIPPLE FINISH PAPER Club Size 63, x5 v — 
100 SINGLE SHEETS and 100 envelopes, lettered, and 100 plain liam In acher 


sheets OR 100 folded sheets and 100 Envelopes, lettered 


f 





2 

PAPER COLORS: Fr grey, w fi ‘ . 
MONARCH SIZE 7', x 10'.. White or Grey Bond Paper $2 Schlemmer & Co. 
100 SHEETS and 75 Envelopes all lettered 2... 7 - - 
NOTE SIZE 6x9 BOND PAPER. White or Grey a 57th St. @~ 145-147 East 
100 Single Sheets and 100 Envelopes marked and 100 Plain Sheets . $2 4 (near Lexington Ave.) 

MARKING COLORS: | v8 NEW YORK CITY 

Js Telephone; REGent 4700 














Delivery Prepaid within 100 Miles 
FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, Inc eee ne Sree ne 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. S, New York lo Points Beyond, Charges Collect. 


find ? 


«ae 
XUM lis — — : 
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acd { ts of merit 
n or Americar ectrical or non-electrical and 

can scene you with any k 
Trial Offer on Every Instrument. Write for ¢ atalog S. 





INCORPORATED 
520 Fifth Avenue (at 43rd St... New Vork 








SMELLING 


SAUPS 


At home, at the theatre, while shopping 
or traveling, or if you find yourself in 
stuffy rooms or crowded places, the pun- 
gent fragrance of Crown Lavender Smell- 
ing Salts clears the brain, steadies the 
nerves, counteracts faintness and weari- 
ness. It is invigorating—a delight and 
comfort. Sold everywhere. Schieffelin 
& Co., 16-26 Cooper Square, New York 











) 





Iron 
Flower 
Pot 
Brackets 


Hinged 


Postpaid 
MITTELDORFER STRAUS 
245 Fifth Avenue New York City 
| , / 


r il t e ( 














12 PRIZE DAHLIAS 


at \% their real values 


A Bonanza for Dahlia-Lovers 





By pecial 

number of tt ‘D tir f 
exhibit lia un 1 iru 
mark ep Ne th St 
before The t « th 
pride of yur 


A $15.25 Farad for $5.00 
Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING © seEpsMEN, Inc. 
Madison Avenue near 59th Street New York City 





I 

















“Sheer” beauty is this triple voile combination from Emma M 
wide bands of real Alencon lace at - and bottom 








j 


tucks run up and down ing fu IIness at the botton ( 
ordered in any color within tet \ $35. The crépe ( 
nightgown is from the New Y« ck E: xchange for Woman's W 
It is hand-made from a very good quality crépe that I am sur 
launder we The lace is fine imitation Alencon. I like the 
of the neck. Orders for any shade can be filled within ten « 


#20 tp 


VIRGINIA. Ww ALTON - 


will buy for you anything in tl 
Seiner'e Man im 


r 





4 
/ < 
/ , 
j ‘ 
j te, 
f “* 
j i. 4 - 
f ee ae . 
4 
- ee —» 
~ 
Jean P. Hod in Vv f. _ 
nen {Chi ir fror f the 
in China tha \ ' ted fre 
their | u f ti pol 
hance t I Is r 
im h en 
It 1 , d 
$8.50, p I rh 
I s Hadk r of 
From left t ght, delicate Pt. Alengon ed nm 
wide in a cream that looks well with either whit 
vard; a Pt. Alencon edge (hand rur 2 inches wid 
tive on white, $2.50 a yard; Duche edge (real 
white, $2.50 a vard: Bianche edge (real), 144 inch 
1 yard; insertion to match, | inch wide, 31.9 
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2: se e 
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Sealvhar 
Fox Ter 
Police LV 
Moderni 


Ma 


O) 


Broa 

















ee” 
: l “Bull Terrier” 
Emma M . ft t H 
mad tiny i 
tom. Ca . a ane te 84.95 
répe de ( Black S a : 
man’s W | * ac cotty He 
I am sure ; : we < . 
r or maniete 95 
Eke the st et complete 4.95 
thin ten « . . . ° 
, Door Stops in other Canine Species 
Sealvham nct t h attached $4.95 
Fox Terrier 3.45 
- Police Dog ‘ 3.95 
Modernistic Dog 3.95 
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‘Handsome Door Stops 


aa. 





Mail Orders Filled Promptly 
Oliver A. Olson 
COMPANY 
Broadway at 79th Street, New York 


Postage Prepaid 
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matural watersmake 








POUR 
YAMEy 
[LECANIEY 


18 EAST 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


LI a 


MURRAY H 














mn SSth and S6th streets 


714 fifth avenue, betwee 

















A SCRAP 
BOOK 


Contains 34 sheets 

of heather green 

mounting paper 
size 8 x10 








New York 


31 East Tenth Street 








PLAYTHINGS 
from MAYFAIR 


For the Home, for Out-Doors 
and for the Beach 


of the world 


at Maytan 


From the four corners « 
you will nna collected 
the newest Games, Entertainment 
Devices and Playthings to afford 


many hours of delightful enjoy 


ment to children of all ages, the 


family and the guests 


Send for our new Spring Catalog, just 
issued. It is yours, free, 
for the asking. 


Maptair Playthings Stores 


741 Fifth Avenue « 9 East 57th Street » New York 














SHOPS OUTSIDE 


NEW YORK 





ART CRAFT WARE 
THE TEA KET BOILING POT 


A two-purpose tea kettle and boiling pot. 
On sale at the better gift shops, or mailed 
direct to you (postage pagans — 8. 50 
receipt of money order for . 
The Tea Ket Boiling Pot is fashioned from the super- 
metal HYB-LUM, a chromium, nickel, aluminum 
alloy that is strong as steel, brilliant as polished 
silver and light as aluminum. 
Handlesand knobs of bakelite in many attractive colors. 
Areal art object of great utility that will last for genera- 
tions, the Tea F.et makes a wonderful gift or bridge 
prize. 

ART CRAFT WARE STUDIOS 

330 S. Liberty Street, Jackson, Michigan 

















Mats to use 


Right) under lamps, flower pots, or vases made of 
two pieces of glass fastened together by a metal sien lacmened oil, 
and in between, making a lacelike design, is a piece of dark brown 
paper which is  aienal a Japanese stencil sheet. These stencil 


sheets are used in Japan for stencilling patterns on silk. After a cer 
tain number of vards are painted the stencils are cast aside and usu 
sily thrown awa But im this instance a use has been found for 
them, and a most artistic result obtained. The mats come in two 
sizes—9 inches in diameter, $5: 644 inches in diameter, $2.50. Post 
paid. The designs all vary, They come from Yamanaka 


Do your shopping in New York 








Italian Glass and Linen 
This Ver 
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ITALIAN SHOP 


150 Allen Street Buffalo. New York 
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CWIFMISHITHMIEHWIEHWIEHNIGE CD 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Also HOOKED RUGS 
Write for free booklet 
LAURA O. COPEN HAVER,“ 


Rosemont,” Marion, Virgi 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, WRI’ 





OF SCRIBNER’'S MAGAZINI 

597 Fifth New York 
Lef Hanging jardiniere of hand-hammered br 
brass chains 
flower-pot and is very attractive iv r fern. $2 postp 
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SHouts . . . the whine 


. cries . . . laughter 
of the showman’s flute . . . deep bells and a 
shrill hurdy-gurdy . the tipsy roar of the 
peasant crowd upon a holiday. . . . 4 And here 


within the puppet box the Bi llerin 1, with a daub 
of rouge on each waxen cheek, the cruel Moor, 
and Petrouchka, an ug tly Pierrot, enacting a trag- 
edy of jealousy which ends in the shedding of 
Petrouchka’ s vital sawdust. 

This laconic modern masterpiece, bearing be- 
neath its burlesque a brutal and disquieting 
realism, established Strawinsky as perhaps the 
most brilliant of our contemporary composers. 
Through strange, half-oriental melodies he has 


victor Red Seal RECORDS & 


me HKAD | 





~S 


expressed the Slavic soul. He has made the 
orchestra speak a new language. 

The Petrouchka Suite has been recorded for 
Victor by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Serge Koussevitzky—a special 
concert arrangement by the composer and the 
conductor. It captures the full musical vigor of 
the original performance. 

The world’s great music, by foremost artists 
and orchestras, is alwé tvs yours on Victor Records. 
Have your Victor de: ler pk Ly you the Petrouchka 
Suite. You will find it a piquant sauce for the 
sated musical palate. Victor T —s Ma- 


chine Company, C Camden, N. J..U.S 











Common sense about dandruff 


and its treatment 


IKE all germ conditions, dandruff should 

have immediate attention. The penalty of 

neglect is an unhealthy scalp, falling hair— 
even baldness. 

The foremost dermatologists say that the 
best means of checking dandruff is the anti- 
septic shampoo and massage. The antiseptic, 
to strike at the germ condition and remove the 
flakes; the massage, to increase blood circula- 
tion and thus aid hair roots to regain vigor. 


At the first symptom of dandruff, use full 
strength Listerine, the safe antiseptic. Simply 
douse it on the head and massage the scalp 
backward and forward with the fingers. Repeat 
the treatment often, using a little castor oil if 


scalp is excessively dry. 
miraculous. 


This is not surprising, however, when you 
realize that Listerine, though healing in effect, 
is powerful against germs—so active, in fact, 
that it destroys 200,000,000 of the stubborn 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Ty- 
phosus (typhoid) germs in 15 seconds. At the 
first sign of dandruff, try this pleasant treat- 
ment, you'll be delighted by results. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 


Results often seem 
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Are You 

a Second- 
Hand 
Reader? 


HIS question has 

nothing whatever 
to do with second- 
hand books—many of 
which are noble with 
age, mellow with 
beauty, distinguished 
through generations 
of impressive owner- 
ship, and valued in 
five figures. 


+ 

UT some books are 
second-hand when 
they are first pub- 
lished. They are writ- 
ten by second-hand 
authors. In literature, 
there are those who 
break newground,and 
those who climb on 
the band-wagon; there 
are those who imagine 
and those who copy. 
In science, there are 
some who experiment 
and discover—there 
are others who mis- 
quote and popularize. 


~~ 
ND the books that 


live beyond their 
own generation are 
those written by the 
originators and the 
discoverers. This is 
obvious to everyone 
who has ever been dis- 
illusioned by the suc- 
cession of best-sellers 
attempting to popu- 
larize every important 
subject. 


= 


T is easy to fill your 
bookshelves with 
best-sellers—but when 
yesterday’s best- 
sellers are replaced by 
today’s and today’s by 
tomorrow’s, you find 
yourself giving them 
to the Salvation Army 
at spring-cleaning 
time—and keeping the 
first hand books to 
live with and reread. 


70 FIFTH AVE., N, Y¥. 








Why resort to popularizers of science for your 
information about the way human beings be- 
have? Let these two psychologists take you into 
their laboratory, and show you—yourself! 


THE PROCESS OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


by Mandel Sherman, M.D. Ph.D. and Irene Case Sherman, Ph.D. 


How do your nerves affect your 
emotions? What are emotions, 
and how do they become differ- 
entiated? How do they affect your 
behavior? To what extent do they 
form your personality? 

These questions are authorita- 
tively answered in the light of 
many years of experimental re- 


Important 


search, in this new book which 
traces behavior from one-celled 
animals, through elaborate ex- 
periments on infants, to its most 
complicated development in man. 
The authors are laboratory psy- 
chologists at the Washington 
Child Research Center. 

Fully illustrated. $3 


New Books 





Philosophy 





OUR KNOWLEDGE of 
the EXTERNAL WORLD 
By Bertrand Russell 
The author of Sceptical Essays 
outlines the philosophy derived 
from modern science. : 
EXPERIENCE 
AND NATURE 
By John Dewey 
The foremost American philos- 


opher writes his first book ad- 
dressed to the general reader. $3 


Architecture 
I 
SOUNDING STONES 
of ARCHITECTURE 
By Philip N. Youtz, A. I. A. 
Look at architecture—and you 
see human history. That is the 
thesis of a stimulating, delight- 
ful book, interpreting architec- 
ture for the layman. $2.50 


THE STORY of ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN AMERICA 
By Thomas E. Tallmadge 


A new revised edition, with 62 
illustrations, of the book which 
the New York Times called “the 
first consecutive history of archi- 
tecture in America.” $4 


Your Taste in Fiction 





Whatever it is—for the glamor 
of romance in far-off places—for 
irony that cuts deep into our own 
lives—forrealism bitterand poetic 
—you'll find it in these books. 


Reality 


LET TOMORROW COME 
By A. J. Barr 


“Tt eats like acid into the smug 
comfort of our lives,” writes 
Howard Vincent O’Brien of this 
powerful story of criminal life. 

$2.50 


Romance 


ed 
FAR WANDERING MEN 
By John Russell 


The first book in six years by the 
author of Where the Pavement 
Ends and In Dark Places, who 
has been called “the greatest story 
writer since Kipling.” $2.50 


Satire 


THESE ARE MY JEWELS 
By L. B. Campbell 


The story of a mother and her 
family, recommended by the New 
York Times (“murderous satire!) 
Henry Seidel Canby and the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. $2 





W. W. NORTON & CO., INC. Books that Live 




















OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA 
by E. ALrrep Jones 


MANOR HOUSES AND HISTORIC 
HOMES OF LONG ISLAND AND 
STATEN ISLAND 
by Haro_p Donatpson EBERLEIN 
$12.50 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





A HISTORY OF GARDEN ART 
by Marte Loutse GorHein 


A lifetime devotion to garden beauty has gone into 

the making of this scholarly work. Magnificently 

illustrated with nearly seven hundred photo- 

graphs and drawings, it is both a social and gar- 

den classic. In their way, the volumes are a pic- 
torial history of three thousand years. 

Two vols., $25.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
286-302 FourtH AVENUE 

New York Crry 








THE SUMERIANS 
by C. LeEonarp WooLLey 
A fascinating account of the recent excavations at Ur of the 
Chaldees, the home of the patriarch Abraham, revealing a 


civilization that flourished 2,000 years before the Egyptians. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.50 at all good booksellers. 


OXFORD BOOK OF REGENCY 
VERSE, 1798-1837 
Chosen nd H. H. Mirrorp 
Cloth, net, $3.75; Oxford India Paper, cloth, $4.25 
A new Oxford Book of Verse which bridges the gap between 


the Oxford Book « f Eiat iteenth Century Verse and the Oxford 
Book of Victorian Verse. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FirrH AVENUE New York 





“The most complete and authoritative work on 
the genus Syringa .. . for wealth, beauty and ap- 
pr opriateness of illustrations, Mrs. McKelvey’s 


k exceeds any monograph ofa popular flower.” 


THE LILAC: A Monograph 
by Susan D. McKeEtvey 


“The dignified, strong cloth binding, excellent 
type, the superb, full-page plates and the remov- 
able color folder combine to make this a remark- 
able, not to say magnificent, book... . It will, in 
all probability, become a collector’s item.” 

Price, $25, from your bookstore or 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 








Authorities on Their 
EARLY AMERICAN 
IRON 

dy Avsert H. Sonn 


Subjects 


WROUGHT 


Illus trated with n cil drawings made di 
rectly trom rare 1 privat lle 
ar ~ beautif: ily repre le proces 

35-00 





ENGRAVINGS and THEIR VALUE 
A Guide for the Print Collector 
by J. HERBERT SLATER 
vised by F. W Maxwett- Bane UR 
a ' phe, all types 
2. of k W +} alien " 


1 300 facsimile reproductions of Engr 





$12 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 





HOBBIES! Every 


lure of a hobby. 


one has known the 
Perhaps you have not 
yielded to it, and perhaps you have. It 
may be golf, or dogs, or travelling, or 
china. We may dissipate our patrimony in 
these various ways, and rarely earn the 
thanks of our chil ire n for it. 

But there is one hobby we can be de- 
voted to, and gain thereby the thanks ot 
our children and our children’s children. 
This is book collecting. Perhaps you have 
already felt the urge, and yielded to its 
spell. If not, great joys and much satisfac- 
tion are in store for you. Gentlemen, in- 
dulge yourselves! 
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AMAZING BOOKS OF 
Particular Interest to READERS 


"7 OF SCRIBNER’S 











RT 


Wimi Bluette 


By Guipo Da VERONA 


e intc 


ently This is the story of a light-hearted woman, who, having had love of- 
hhoto- fered to her openly, found it only when it came to her enshrouded in 
1 var- mystery and darkness. Mimi is the exquisite little Italian girl who 


went to Paris to win fame and fortune, and who lived in luxury. This 


sae novel is winner of the Dutton Book of the Month Prize for May. $2.50 


THE 
MOTH 
AND 
THE 
FLAME 





Death on Scurvy Street 


% Bex Ames WILLIAMS 
Late one rainy Saturday night, a young newspaper reporter was sent 
to a strange house in Scurvy Street. From then on, he walked as in a 
nightmare. Death on Scurvy Street is winner of the Dutton Mystery Prize 
for May. $2.00 


WINNER 
OF THE 
DUTTON 
MYSTERY 
PRIZE 
FOR MAY 





HT 
Daisy Princess of Pless __,,,.,.,?! 


SELF 
Kaiser William gave her a magnificent bracelet but when she asked 
him to give back Alsace-Lorraine to France he refused. A fascinating, 
intimate exposé of pre-war England and war-time Germany. She 
UE frankly reveals many intensely dramatic moments occurring during 
' her friendship with Kaiser William. $5.00 


de 


GLIMPSES 
INTO 
HIGH 

COURT 
CIRCLES 





The Pathwa By Henry WILLIAMSON 

es of y Author of TARKA THE OTTER, Winner of th 
hoe : Hawthornden Prize, 1928. 

12.0 Seldom indeed have an author and his book received the unanimous 

IRK praise of Thomas Hardy, Walter de la Mare, John Galsworthy, Arnold 

Bennett, J. C. Squire, H. M. Tomlinson, and Edward Garnett. To 

= bring Shelley to life again in the 20th Century is no easy task but it is 

what the author has done in depicting the hero William Maddison, a 

character extraordinarily beautiful, lovable, great-hearted and brilliant. 

$2.50 


WHAT 
Is 
Your 


OPINION? 





Have You Read Uxxnown Lanps, Ibaiiez’s 
masterpiece of adventure and romance; THE KING 
MurDER, an ace among detective stories; Ltv, a 
modern saga, and ARMouR WHEREIN HE TRusTED, 


Mary Webb’s last novel ? 


300 FOURTH AVENUE 
E. P. DUTTON & CO.. 2 FOURTH AvEN 
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FREE 
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PRICES CURRENT 
Duttons, Inc. 
681 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Avr: ICAN BOOK- 


UTOGRAPHS BOUGHT 
A Walter A. Benjamin 
578 Madison Ave. 

New York City 


ARMAN’S RARE 
C BOOKS AND FIRST 
EDITIONS 
3648 Olinville Ave. 
New York City 











Descriptions and prices of books, OLDSMITH. A. I Rare Books, First Edit 
manus« and autograph Books by and about 
sold throughout the country < Leungtes Avenue Whitman. Catalogues or 
1928 NOW READY New York City quest. 

The World’s Most Famous IBRARY TUNERS , arrange, cat 
Dealer w ants to buy auto- Duttons 1, weed out, ren 
graph of celebrities Est 1887. 681 Fifth Avenue pack or transfer 
Collectors sho ald have THE New York City 

COLLECTOR, $1 a year. : 


JUST ISSUED A Catalogue A ' fc 
ludine B 


Sarrie. Fielding, Ga ADIGAN, THOMAS F 
2 East 54th Street . 
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WORLD 
Dr. Y. H. Iskender, 


Founder 
New Dorp, N. Y. 
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‘ ’ , atasugu 80 Fourth Avenue $ 
Open until 10 p. m. } New York y 
Libraries, Autographs and Valuable Books purchased. | ; 
= = — — 4 
RAKE, JAMES F., INC. Rare Books, First Editions, and CRIBNERS Any book—rare or current ‘ 
14 West 40th Street Autographs of unusual value 597 Fifth Avenue the child or grown-up. Visit® 
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—whether it concerns the spelling, pronunciation, or meaning of a 


word; 
cal poin 





a fact about a famous character, or historical event, or geographi- 
t; some detail of science, business, government, literature, or any 


other subject, look it up in the “Supreme Authority”. 






contains an accurate a 
32,000 Geographical su 


for specimen pages, etc., mentioning Scribner 
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nswer. 452,000 Entries, 2,700 Pages, 12,000 Biographical names, 
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PORTRAIT of lL DISCOVER } 
AMBROSE BIERCE GREECE , 
ee By ADOLPHE de CASTRO By HARRY A. FRANCK ; 
a . Intimate recollections of a warped | \ r il and intimate view of : 4 
- a American genius. Illu $3 pictur ¢ land, by the Prince , 
nlogues 0: ms | of Vagabond Illus $4.00 } 
COCHRANE the | J FRONTIERS 
—_———— 1" 7 ; el > | ‘ 4 I “KS 
UNCONQUERABLE aps , 
ge, cat Pio of TRADE 7 
out, renoy By A. D. TURNBULL and e | 4 
transfer | N. R. VAN DER VEER | By JULIUS KLEIN 1 
A historical romance. “ Writter Foreword by Herbert Hoover 4 
a with admirable verve.” and the | +h. onal 6 Ama n . 4 
riti —N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.5( | The y of American foreign = 
. commerce, past and future. $2.50 4 
‘ 4 
an ei 
a meagan ‘iat | THE WITCHERY : 
of the BELGIANS | | bc paron 
_— alice By ELIZABETH JORDAN | of WASPS } 
By COMTE LOUIS de | pan | By EDWARD G. REINHARD } 
LICHTERVELDI | “Some sort of triple-starring should | F q 
nies fs Dee i i a be arranged,”’ says Herschel Brickell, | |; yd 5 emer spent mati 4 
Wr t pik pe ean “Ile $4.0C “for this different kind of mystery | mM wu 8 Il $2.50 . 
ol | story.” No paste-board detective | } 
’ solves the riddle, but the delightfully 2? 4 
——— | human people who are involved. A 4 
; BOOKS? really original story. $2.00 ’ 
tions ’ 4 
id Aw 4 
we ® “ 
r will? © a : } 
> tS 
. _ | 4 
| | The BRAND of the SEA | 
, UNBAN yo By KNUD ANDERSEN , 
tograph us . : , , ' The 
oth The LAST HOME | Axitistor if he ss ssi on the soul ial a 
~ — | |HOHENZOLLERNS | 
> of 7 I URE } DUST | By HERBERT EULENBERG } 
ee By E. ALEXANDER POWELL is 3 of the ‘ | p 4 > 
' 7 —— — | ungent portraits oO ive cen- 
$ The sensational truth about By HARDING FORRESTER | eurlesof Germantulers, with 1 
‘ Hinduism frankly told in | 2 Ee YO OOD specially keen study of the 4 
§ «=o this book of adventures in | 4nd in South Africa. a ae Bey rey ay $4.00 } 
ft India and Nepal. Illus. $4.00 | , 
| r 4 _ | * ! 
ar *. EARTH-BORN } 
ited , — 4 
invite . : By HOWARD SNYDER | AT HOME AMONG 4 
‘ The ANATOMY ; peng > \ TOMS ? 
of EMOTION ro life on the plantation $2.0 ¢ , 
By JAMES KENDALL 4 
i , By EDWARD WILLIAM ie 4 
LAZELI 3 . ' r ‘ ; r . - “A mote 4 
H The nterplay of ma pt DIA 4 
and ions atur ex] 4 
S| The BUFFER WHO'S WHO 
MARRIAGE in the By ALICE HEGAN RICE if AMONG 
ms T TATL . . ON 4 
ite to off MODERN MANNER | A modern novel by the author of the | the MICROBES 4 
By IRA S. WILE and | immortal Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage , , 4 
q I Eg > 
: ~ . By WM. H. PARK d 
MARY DAY WINN | Patch. Cynthia Freer, one of the | \. W. WILL abes } 
A thoroughly frank and modern | Most appealing of modern heroines, : ii. 4 
discussion of marriage today one has to decide whether to be beauti Af ting book on man’s germ 4 
$2.00 | fully selfish or dully self-sacrificing. riends and foes. [us 95.0 ’ 
| She decides—and how! $2.50 4 
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~ 4 _— | y , y 4 
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These are the new books that you will 
want to be among the first to read 


MID-CHANNEL (Ludwig Lewisohn’s great successor to 
“Up-Stream” and “The Island Within”) is undoubtedly the most important book 
that will be published during the month of April. It is the penetrating study of the 
American scene in its cultural, moral and racial aspects, by one of the greatest of liv- 
ing writers, and it has been awaited by over 500,000 readers of his last two books. 
In FATHER WILLIAM, Donald Ogden Stewart has written an uproarious comedy 
of father and son that will delight the many readers of his justly famous parodies. 
You will also want DEVILS, DRUGS AND DOCTORS in which Dr. Haggard tells 
the story of medicine and the gradual conquest of superstition in a thrilling book 
chock full of anecdotes and curious old illustrations. And don’t forget PEDER 


VICTORIOUS, now in its 18th printing. 


SIX MRS. GREENES 


by Lorna Rea—“The English novel which I should 


‘tip’ for the coming season.” —Frank Swinnerton. $2.50 


CAGLIOSTRO 


by Johannes von Guenther—The most glorious rogue 
in history. A Harper Romantic Biography, illustrated 


by Paul C. Wenck. $3.50 
DOWNFALL 

by Harold W. Brecht—A novel that no parent should 

miss, dealing with Bad Boy, Model 1929. $2.50 


LABELS AND LIBELS 


by Dean W. R. Inge—London’s famous Dean on 


religious, political and social questions. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 





THE INNOCENT VOYAGE 
by Richard Hughes—“A clever and unusual book 
with moments of intense beauty.” —Nancy Hoyt. $2.50 


BUSH-W HACKING 


by Sir Hugh Clifford—Tales and memories of Malaya 
and the Conrad country, illustrated by Mahlon Blaine. 


$3.50 
BELINDA 


by Hilaire Belloc—A Victorian travesty that will de- 
light all of Christopher Morley’s Hoboken fans. $2.50 


MEN, MONEY & MOTORS 
by Theodore F. MacManus and Norman Beasley— 
The story of the automobile industry from its brawling 
infancy. $3.00 
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WALTER LIPPMANN’S New Book 


APREFACE1o MORALS 


By the author of Men of Destiny 
First Printing 80,000—Publication May 1 
There is a very personal appeal in this book for anyone 
who is trying to learn the fine art of living with reason- 
able contentment in a cold and chaotic universe. The 
philosophy of self-reliance which Mr. Lippmann presents 
so persuasively will prove a refuge and delight to those 
who have lost their faith and their bearings. $2.50 


Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


CAVENDER’S HOUSE 


A New Poem by the author of Tristram 
Fifth Large Printing before Publication 
The literary event of the year will be the publication of 
this new narrative poem by Mr. Robinson. It contains 
some of the most impassioned and woving writing he has 
ever done. $2.00 


MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 








Stuart Chase 


MEN AND 
MACHINES 


By the co-author of 
Your Money’s Worth 


What have machines done for us 
and to us? Where are the billion 
wild horses of industry carrying 
us headlong? To this examination 
of the machine age, Stuart Chase 
brings his wit and insight and 
scholarly methods. The book is 
distinctly an adventure. $2.50 


Evolution of Art 
By Ruth de Rochemont 


A beguiling introduction to the 
whole field of art. $6.00 








New Novels 


Thurman Lucas 
By Harlan Eugene Read 
A deeply moving story of loyalty 
and love, adventure and disaster. 
$2.00 
Treadmill 
By Lola Jean Simpson 


School teaching is the background 
of this absorbing story. $2.00 


Into the Wind 

By Richard Warren Hatch 
The story of a New England boy 
of spirit and determination who 
wins to freedom and security 
against strong headwinds. $2.00 


Victim and Victor 

By John Rathbone Oliver 

“Told with a constant intensity 
of feeling and sympathy.” —N. Y. 
Sun. $2.50 


The Nature of the Physical World 
By A. S. Eddington Fourth Printing 


“The secrets of the universe ...a profound and fascinat- 
ing book...this masterly exhibition of the ideas of mod- 
ern physics.”—London Spectator. $3.75 


Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
By Joseph Redlich Second Printing. 


“It is an epic story...a powerful piece of portraiture, to 
be sure, but one that has its roots deep in the soil of scholar- 
shipand the historian’s judgment.”—Atlantic Monthly$5.00 


Andrew Johnson Instinct and 
A Study in Courage intelligence 
By Lioyd P. Stryker By R. W. G. Hingston 


A strikingly original biog- 
raphy of President John- 
son. To be published in 


The romance and mystery 
of the insect world told by 
a great natural scientist. 


Book League of America 


Prices subject to change on publication 


May. 2 vols. $7.50 


The Litany of Washington Street 

By Vachel Lindsay 
“Deliciously different from anything published in a 
thousand years...Somebody should offer a prize to the 
person who can find one dull paragraph in this book — 
it won’t cost a cent.” St. Louis Globe Democrat $3.00 


Selection. $3.25 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY~ NEW YORK 
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DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Being issued under the auspices of the 
AMERICAN CounNcIL oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


DR. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON 


Chairman of the Committee of Management 


ALLEN JOHNSON 
Formerly Professor of American History, Yale University 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
SUPPORTING SOCIETIES 
AMERICAN Hisroricat AssociaTION 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
History oF ScieNcE Society 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Mepi@vat ACADEMY OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AMERICAN Economic ASSsocIATION 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
AMERICAN Po uitrical. SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
Lincuistic Society OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
Mopern LANnGuAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Ir is the first, it is the definitive, and it will remain the one authentic 
source for American Biography. 


“There is no doubt of the place in our intellectual life that will be held by the Diction- 
ary of American Biography.” —Boston Transcript. 

“If the authoritative tone of its sketches makes it a joy for all scholars, the vivid and 
arresting style in which so many of the articles are written redeems it for the layman. 
t not only fills a long-felt need; it is a contribution to American life and letters for 
which we could not have afforded to wait much longer.’”-—New York Evening Post. 
“The new Dictionary of American Biography is not only a monumental work in 
form and content, and a scholarly and disinterested contribution to American learn 


ing, but also a thrilling and colorful epic in prose. . . . It is destined to take its place 
among the most valuable reference books and to be consulted as the only complete and 


authoritative work of its kind.”,—New York Times. 
“Here for the first time is being presented an adequate account of eminent Americans.” 


Christian Science Monitor. 
It is not only more learned and reliable than any of its predecessors; it is more lively, 
too, as good scholarship always is. . 


. . Dignified as the dictionary is, it seldom has 
mistaken dignity for dryness. 


‘as The book abounds in curiously delightful details.” 
New York Herald Tribune. 
The first volume is now ready; the second volume will appear 


shortly. Full information about the work will be sent upon application 
to the publishers. 


CHARLES ScCRIBNER’S Sons, Publishers, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
Y ae Important 


New Books 








Science and Personality 


I By William Brown, University of London 
With a Foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge 


A keen study of the relation between mind and personality, based 
on the Terry Lectures delivered at Y ale University. 


Price $3.00. 288 pages. Publication date April 19. 


Symbolism in Medieval Thought and its 


Consummation in the Divine Comedy 


versity 


2 By Helen Flanders Dunbar 
, A clear, convincing exposition of the problem of Dante’s interpre- 
IC tation based on extensive studies in the symbolism of the Middle 
Ages. 
Price $5.00. 730 pages. Publication date May 24. 


Belgian Problems since the War 
By Louis Pierard 


: 3 Member of the Belgian Parliament 

le 

. — > The political, cultural and social problems of Belgium since the 
War, based on lectures delivered at the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics. 
Price $2.00. 125 pages. Publication date April 26. 


A History of Russia 


By George Vernadsky 
4 Research Associate in History, Yale University 
ie A sweeping study of the development of the Russian people up to 
the present time. 
Price $4.00. 378 pages. Publication date May 10. 


There is a steady demand for The Confederate Privateers, 
ALSO by William M. Robinson, Jr.; Charles Dickens as a Legal 

Historian, by William S. Holdsworth; The Modern English 
Novel, by Wilbur L. Cross; and American Foreign Relations 
1928, by Charles P. Howland. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven Connecticut 
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DARK 
HESTER 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick 








““No inexperienced novel- 
ist could have written 
‘Dark Hester.’ There is 
effortless beauty in its exe- 
cution.”” The Outlook. By 
the author of ‘The Little 
French Girl.” 


92.50 











TOMORROW 


NEVER COMES 
R. L. Duffus 


One mad week of love, war, and revolution 
in a sleepy, impulsive, pleasure-loving coun- 
try of Spanish America. $2.50 


THE HEART OF 
HAWTHORNE’S JOURNALS 


Newton Arvin has edited this invaluable self- 
revelation of the great American novelist. 
$3.00 


SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT 


Francis Otto Matthiessen 
A study in the modern manner keen, 
graphic, incistve — of one of the best and 
least known American writers of prose fiction. 
Ilustrated, $3.00 


THE ART OF 





LIFE 


Havelock Ellis 


These selections from EI- 
lis’s writings give in one 
volume the essence of his 
whole philosophy of life. 


$2.00 














HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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The ONE HOUR SERIES 
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By S$ 
FORD MADOX FORD'S ["., 
THE vis X 


ENGLISH “—* 


NOVEL o> 

e Gr 

Happily unorthodox, scholarly, Ford Batieyr: 
sweeps up novelists and novel writing obesp’ 


$1.00 

“An interesting volume with which to [J 

start this admirable series,” says Wil- 

liam Lyon Phelps. “It will create |} F 
Co. 


into his masterful survey. 


discussion.” 
SAMUEL E. MORISON’S 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


A clear cut, authoritative story of our 
country’s development in a size to fit 
one’s pocket. $1.00 


MORRIS FISHBEIN’S 
AN HOUR ON 
HEALTH 


A great medical authority presents his 
strong, witty casefor good living. $1.00 
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Including modern tendencies. $1.00 


LIPPINCOTT 















By Sidney Dark 


me of the famous 
illains’’ of history — 
uis XI, Cesare Borgia, 
lini, Thomas Crom- 
ll, Mazarin, Jeffrey, 
arlborough, Frederick 
e Great, Casanova, 
alleyrand, Fouche, and 
obespierre. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


D's 


Ford 
iting 
$1.00 
ch to 


Wil- |] 

— | Famous 

»s | Composers 
By 


Nathan Haskell Dole 


To this revised edition 
has been added a new 
chapter on Sullivan, 18 
new portraits, and a new 
index. Illustrated. $3.75 





Famous 
American 


Duels 
By Don C. Seitz 


A series of sharp vign- 
ettes which afford an 
illuminating study of the 
times in which honor 
asserted itself upon the 
field. Iiustrated. $3.50 


The 


Strength 


of the 


Hills 


By 
Ellery H. Clark 





A colorful and vigorous romance written 
around the checkered life of Andrew 
Jackson — soldier, Indian fighter, poli- 
tician, duellist. $2.00 


Rose the Dancer 
By Winifred Carter 


How Rose, the hard-working little 
dancing student, becomes the bright, 
particular star of the popular Revue 

is the theme of this delightful picture of 
stage life. $2.00 


The Gambler 


By Aylwin L. Martin 


A novel which carries the reader back to 

the picturesque old Creole days of New 

Orleans. A tale of dramatic power. 
$2.00 


Attila 


A Romance 
of Old 
Aquileia 
By Paolo Ettore Santangelo 


One of the best historical novels of 
modern times. Translated by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. $2.00 


Send for Complete Spring List 








Ageless 
Youth 


A Book on Beauty 
for Nomen 


By Charlotte C. 
West, M.D. 


*“*How to be beautiful” 
is an age-old question, 
answered by a physician 


and popular writer. 
$3.00 


The New 
Citizenship 
By Seba Eldridge 


A study of American 
politics, indifference to 
the ballot, the weakness 


of Democracy, etc. 
$2.50 


Protestantism 
in the 
United States 


By 
Archer B. Bass, Th.D. 


A history of denomina- 
tionalism and a study 
of interdenominational 
co-operation. The only 
adequate book on the 
subject. $3.00 
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THOMAS YY. CROWELL CO 
393 FourthAvenue NewYork. 
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Learn how to write 
—and where to sell 











Tell You How To Do It 


Prove the value 
of their advice 

at our 

expense 


The combined knowledge and experience of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Ben Ames Williams and 38 
other famous writers is at your disposal! Let these 
authorities advise you on the proper preparation of 


every conceivable form of writing now where to 
sell your output—what is wanted, rates paid, and 
other factors that make writing a successful pro- 
fession 

Whether you are an estab lished author or “just 





nuch or 
arket"”— 


starting” —whether you have writter 
never at all—if you have something to “ 
you will find invaluable help and guidance the 
paves of the FREE-LANCE WRITE R's S ; HAND- 
BOOK 





Among the Contribut 


Hamilton Gibbs andi Th ma 
B Ames Williams R. E. Sherv i 
Beulah King Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Henry Seidel Canby Conningsby Da wson 


and 32 other successful auth 
Free-Lance Writer's 
Handbook 


Mail this 
COUPON 
TODAY 











for § days’ 
Free 
y Aa 
~ Examination 





Tuomas Freet Co., 
Har vard Sq., 
Cambridge, Mass. S-1 
Gentlemen: 

Send me the Handbook. If I do not find its potential 
value many times its purchase price, I will return the 
book within five days. If I keep it, I will send you $5.00 
Name.... 


Address 

















Books of 


Lasting Interest 


2 b 
itu mantneanenneas DeepAETMa YovENH Ati: 





The Copeland Reader 

An Anthology of English Prose and Verse 
Chosen and Edited, x 
C. T. Copeland 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard 
University 


ith an Introduction, by 


This fine volume of two thousand pages is probably 
the richest anthology of English and American liter 
ature ever published. It is a product of the long and 
distinguished career of a truly great teacher and 
reader. 
“It is to be read and to be added to every library 
that comprises the good and the great in literature 
Boston Transcript. $10.00 


The Forsyte Saga 
by John Galsworthy 


“Every one interested either in modern literature or 
modern life should own a copy of ‘The Forsyte 
Saga.” "’—WuLi1AmM Lyon PHELPs 


Sixteenth lar printin $2 


The Stream of History 

by Geoffrey Parsons 

Illustrated by James DAUGHERTY 

“A magnificent book about the universe It 

sweeps along with the grip of a great de. umatic poen 
. To read such a book is an enlarging and enrich 

ing experience increased by pleasure in a direct and 

vigorous style, unerringly handled 


New York Herald Tri 


ine $5.00 


Best Sellers by Mark Sullivan 


Our Times: The fuen of the 
Century 


609 pages, 200 lustration $<.00 


Our Times: America — 


Herself 6409 pages, 204 illustrati $5.00 
These two volumes, highly praised everywhere 
ought to be on every bookshelf. Together, they give 
a splendid picture of the America of the nineties and 


the nineteen hundreds 


A new edition of a garden classic 


Beautiful Gardens in America 
by Louise Shelton 


“The skill and loving care with which the illustra 
tions have been selected and arranged, and the com 
prehensiveness of the brief text, make this not only 
a rarely beautiful book, but one of the extraordi 
narily vivid revelations of the development of garden 
making in America.’’—Boston Transcript 


With frontispiece and five plates in color and about 200 
photographic illustrations 
Formerly $10.00; nov 


At all bookstores 


95.00 


Charles Scribner’sSons, New York 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


presents for your reading in May 


the first two volumes of the Pepys Ba.taps ($3.50| Mont ($3.50), a biography and a critical est 
éach), a work which will eventually run to six} mate of Daniel Pierce Thompson. It is a real 
yolumes; in this first instalment we reprint from | human portrait of this vigorous American writer, 
the collection of the great diarist Samuel Pepys, | and a sharply characterized picture of the life of 
all the early ballads (1535-1640) that have not| a remarkable Vermont village in the earlier half of 
heretofore been reprinted. Everyone who cares|the nineteenth century. 2 Of Professor Kit- 
for vivid, beautiful English poetry will find these| tredge’s Wircucrart In O_p anp New Eno- 
yolumes a treat. They are edited by Professor} Lanp ($6.00) the Atlantic Monthly says, “It is 
Hyder E. Rollins. 2a Of Professor Rollins’s edition | hard to imagine a more authoritative history of 
of Torrer’s Miscettany ($5.00) the London| the long generations of English witches and their 
ITimes says, “It is an enchanting, almost an en-| sad New England sisters, or a scholar of more 
jchanted, book. One feels the waft of a magic] equitable temper, patience, and knowledge, than 
wand flutter in its pages”; and the reviewer in| this book and its author.” Hundreds of readers 
English Studies asserted that it “will completely | have already discovered what a fascinating vol- 
supersede all previous reprints of this most im-} ume it is. ge? Students of Continental literature 
portant book.” Both these publications will have| will welcome Walter Silz’s Earty German Ro- 
special interest for the student of Shakspere be-| manticisM ($2.50), which gives a fresh and illumi- 
(nuse the plays are full of references to these songs] nating interpretation of the most important 
land ballads. gg For these readers we also recom-| period of German literature. g@ For the reader 

end Alwin Thaler’s SHAkspere’s SiLences| interested in the by-paths of literature and art and 
(#3.50), in which there is much new material for| superstition, Howard R. Patch’s THe Goppess 
l@ deepened appreciation of the dramatist. ge] Fortuna ($5.00) will prove treasure-trove. Every 
[There is still another mine of new information in| reviewer has acknowledged the literary skill with 
ici Spencer’s SHAKSPERE IMPROVED ($5.00),| which Professor Patch weaves together his mass 
Which shows how the late seventeenth and the} of facts about Lady Luck; Notes and Queries, in 
eighteenth centuries revised the plays to suit the| a particularly enthusiastic notice, remarks upon 
taste of that time. The New York Times calls it| the combination “of a truly colossal industry 
*a sprightly contribution to a fascinating branch| with sense, imagination, and amusement.” 2e 
f learning.” ge Written about the same period,| Few of our books in the field of the Fine Arts 
it from an entirely different point of view, is| have had so much praise as Arthur McComb’s 
slie Hotson’s THE ComMONWEALTH AND Res-| AGNoLo Bronzino ($7.50) not only for the 
RATION SraGeE ($5.00). Professor Nettleton| beauty of the format but for the contents. The 
Yale says of it, “‘Whether he is recreating the| London Times calls it “excellent, accurate, and 
‘tual playhouses or the players that peopled| scholarly;” The Arts speaks of its “admirable 
them, his skill and sympathy are equally clear.| completeness and rounded balance;” Jnterna- 
he wealth of new materials shows the master-| tional Studio says that the prefatory essay is “a 
orkman, but it is mastery of interpretation | model blend of biography and criticism.” There 
ther than of detail that gives Leslie Hotson’s| are sixty-one full-page illustrations. ge Any of 
ork its final distinction.” 2 Readers interested | these books may be procured at your book-store 
® American literature will take much pleasure] or from the Harvard University Press, 11 Randall 
® John E. Filitcroft’s Tue Nove.ist or Ver-| Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Originally 39 Volumes 
— Now Six 


Now you can buy, in six compact and beautiful 
volumes bound in Scribner artcraft, what origi- 
nally was comprised in 39 separate volumes bear- 
ing the famous Scribner imprint. These six vol- 
umes are the new COMPACT EDITION of the 
distinguished novels, stories and plays of the 
great master among living writers of English— 


John 
Galsworthy 


This Compact Edition 


is a publishing marvel. Each of the six books, despite its 
enormous content, rests lightly in the hand, so excellent 
is the quality of the paper. The type page is clear and easy 
to read. Each volume is richly bound in soft green Scrib- 
ner Artcraft, beautifully stamped in gold. Each volume has 
an attractive frontispiece printed by the best rotogravure 
process, and the title-page is printed in two colors. 


The six volumes of the COMPACT EDITION are sold 
only by subscription, at the almost unbelievably low price 
of nineteen dollars. Remember that in the 5,000 pages of 
this six-volume edition you buy the equivalent of 39 vol- 
umes, an amazing and unparalleled value. The total of 
the prices of these 39 individual volumes is $57.00. You 
save the difference. Fill in the accompanying coupon and 
send it direct to Mr. Galsworthy’s publishers. 





Sign the Coupon Now 





iihibinesron. Ain’ sciines~ tare any einmaiea iealeaaaiiietiieee See 
e- 5--9 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York ! 
Send me, all charges prepaid, the Artcraft Edition of John ! 
Galsworthy, in six volumes, bound in the famous Scribner 1 
Artcraft. If satisfactory, I will send you $1.00 within 5 days, | 
and $2 each month for 9 months; if not satisfactory, I will re- i 
turn the set at your expense, within 5 days. (Cash price, 
$18.00. ) 
Name | 
Address 
City . State . | 


Occupation ______ ices Sone Soicicen ~% 














































This one 
volume 

contains three 
novels of 


This volume 
contains The 
Forsyte Saga 


This contains 
all the stories 
from five 
volumes 





This contains 
three novels of 


This contains 
the last 

four volumes 
of the Forsytes 










This book of 
plays originally 
in twenty 
volumes 
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The Aftermath 


[ 1918-1928 } 


by Winston S. Churchill 


author of “The World Crisis” and Chancellor of the British Exchequer 


“This is a great book. It should be read by all who take an interest 
in contemporary politics—that is to say, by all who care for any- 
thing but themselves. ... Mr. Winston Churchill in this volume 
surveys the course of world history between the Armistice and 
the Chanak crisis of 1922. He traces, with unexampled vigor and 
lucidity, the extraordinary sequence of events—many of them un- 
noticed at the time or quickly forgotten in the general turmoil, the 
strange consequences which flowed from them, the rise and fall 
of politics and of statesmen, the aspirations, achievements, follies, 
disappointments, and disasters of one of the most crowded, dra- 
matic, and intense periods in the whole story of the human race. 
..~ Taken as a whole ‘The World Crisis’ deserves its place in the 
front rank of English literature. It is, in every sense of the term, 
a classic work. And it is, and alw: te will be, indispensable to a 
study of the causes, course, and results of the gre atest war known 
to history. ... This last volume is the best of the five.” 


The London § pectator. 








Keystone } With maps. 35 
Other Volumes of ‘‘The World Crisis”’ 


The World Citetny 1 1916-18 The World Crisis, 1915 The World Crisis, 1911-1914 
With map With maps and diagrams. $6.5 With maps and diagrams. $ 
Two volum $10. 


Field-Marshal 
Earl Haig 


by Brigadier-General John Charteris 








It is a great soldier who emerges from the pages of this hon 
est and accurate book—the painstaking, rhea courageous 
Scot who forced the 1918 campaign which brought the Great 
War to a close. The tremendous and consistent part that he 
played in shaping the Allied cause toward victory is here 
adequately set forth perhaps for the first time 

The author served with Lord Haig as a member of his 
staff in India, at Aldershot and, with the exception of the 
last two months, throughout the entire period of the Great 
War. His study is based on personal knowledge and obse: 
vation to a unique degree. Almost all the documents to 
which General Charteris refers passed through his hands and 
are now in the official archives. All the conversations which 
1e has reported either took place in his own presence or were 
related to him by Lord Haig himself. 


Illustrated. $6. 





at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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The hero of this engrossing novel is a magician, in love with his 
beautiful stage partner. Quite by accident he gets an entrée into 
fashionable New York society and is accepted for his cleverness 
and good looks. The daughter of his hostess falls in love with 
him. In the ensuing dramatic conflict of loyalties, the two levels 
of society are effectively contrasted. Mr. Train has here writ- 
ten the liveliest story of his career. For May publication. 
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WILL JAMES 


author of “Smoky,” ete. 


This is the story of a man and of a horse. Both 
had “sand.” The horse was the magnificent black 
stallion that every cowboy in Montana would give 
half his life to catch. The man was a weakling, 
fighting back to manhood. 


With 43 illustrations by the author. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Fourth large printing — sixteen days after publication 


author of “The Married Life of the Frederick Carrolls,” 
“Why Marry?” (Pulitzer Prize Winner) etc. 





A swift- moving tale of love and laughter, age and youth—a novel of the counter- 
revolution against the flaming rebels of yestenday ... the mewest generation in 
delectable conflict with the biological urge. : A distinguished writer's return to the 
nov el. 
“Hilarious.”"—Saturday Review of Literature. “Suave and taking comedy.’’—The New Yorker. 
“Delightful.’"—Srewart Epwarp Wuire. “The gayest kind of a tale.” 
—SaAMUEL Hopkins ADAmMs. 
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Acclaimed Everywhere — The new Philo Vance Story 


The Bishop Murder Case 


by S. S. Van Dine 
N 


North East 

‘The Bishop Murder Case’ has all of 

Mr. Vart Dine’s other ‘murder cases,’ 

including the famous ‘Greene Murder,’ 

*““Canary”’ Murder’ and others, beaten 
completely.” —Minneapolis Journal. 


W. 


h 


2.00 


“ 


A novel that has the movement and 
emphasis of a twentieth-century lim- 
ited.... An extraordinary detective 
story.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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West South 

F In this story he outdoes himself... . ‘It is the best yarn that has ever been 
Of the quartet... this is by far the spun by a mystery a anywhere, a 
most interesting and the most adequate- classic all by itself. Nothing in the same 
ly chronicled.” line can touch it, nor even climb up on 

Chicago Evening Post. its level in any respect. 

Houston Chronicle 

S$: S 

LA) Other Philo Vance Novels §pe Gysene Murder Case. Vi - printing $2.00 

, by S. S. Van Dine _ Dee, ete Seen, wtih aider * $ aa 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YOKK 








ROUND UP 


The Stories of 
Ring 
W. 
Lardner 






“Up to the present Ring Lardner has had two rather dis- 


tinct audiences: a large popular audience which has read T 
him chiefly for his comedy, and a small sophisticated one 

re rae “nt by 
which has read him for his insight. It is time for these pe 
two audiences to meet on common ground and to realize The 
that their author has given them a book which is funny The 


without being trivial, and original without being esoteric. 


““*Round Up’ is a characteristically, completely, un- 
mistakably American book. No more truly a native prod- 
uct of a native art can be found in even the sporting 
page or the comic strip, or in the works of Mark Twain.” 

Cari Van Doren. 


The Literary Guild Selection for April 


35 stories. 4607 pages. $2.50 





at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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The Road 


by Andre Chamson —— eo 


SAINT-ANDRE 






















Translated by Van Wyck Brooks + 
aoe | *¢ segs saat 
The life story of a French peasant couple transplanted ss 
. - - ——-~/ 
from their native farm lands to a sma!! factory town. Ld JED__y 
; ° , eS en al t 
Realistic, modern in spirit, straightforward, and ten- ROCHEBELLE “ 
. - : a ~~ 
cer 1n 1ts profound understanding 9 wien \S 
as ae , > re ” re $ 
André Chamson, the author of “The Road,” is one im ™ By Ng | 
} q a> aS OLY mausow 0€> 
of the younger French writers and widely acclaimed O78 ncn FREER WAV Sorsear 
1 " «opr , rT ae » an.so8 ~ w) 
abroad. The Road’ isa French ‘Growth of the Soil’ ~ The: Ce a 
. tot _ i 
.a novel of perpetual delight... not to be passed by. oceeas Le 


Percy Hutcuison in the New York Times. $2.00 


Pale Warriors 
by David Hamilton 


The story of a lovely lady without scruples. “‘The group of distinguished 
ladies in fiction has received an addition. Beatrice Custles, an exquisitely 
drawn character, has suddenly come to life . . . made of humor, tragedy, and 
surprise. ‘Pale Warriors’ is a book to recommend with a sense of security.” 

—New York Sun. $2.50 





Toad of Toad Hall _— 
by A. A: Milne, author of “When We Were Very Young,” etc. ; ]' \ - 


\ play from Kenneth Grahame’s “The Wind in the Willows.” | \ 
The delicate fantasy of “The Wind in the Willows” is here deftly 
framed for stage presentation by the creator of “‘Winnie the Pooh.” 
The inimitable Milne touch is everywhere charmingly in evidence. \ 


Boards, 31.25 - - 
A Native Argosy 
by Morley Callaghan, ¢:::):0) of “Swenge Fu 
Two short novels and fourteen stories by one of the outs ling voung 





American writers. The stories are of the ring, the stage, newspaper of 
. ° } 

nces, department-stores, peculiar v and « ym ple tely American. 
Countless simple people there are in these stories, who g 


, 1 
ind a certain... fragrance of life in the ft ink, economical, Cynicaliy hu 
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morous and psychologically sound te lling of these stories. 


4 - ; , , re 
by Francis Lynde, owij07 of “Blind Man's Buf,” «1 
, I 
An absorbing railroad story, combining romance and the 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Take Along a Baedeker 
Baedeker Guide Books 


are up-to-date, accurate, 
almost a century, 


A few of the twenty-five titles you can’t omit: 
GREAT BRITAIN, SCOTLAND. $6.00 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. $3.75 


FRANCE, NORTHERN. 


SWITZERL AND (1928). 
ITALY, NORTHERN. 

ITALY, 
ryROL 


In Java and the Neighboring Islands 


of the Dutch East Indies 
by John C. Van Dyke 
uf “The Meadow ort é 


author 


Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden 


Authorized translation from the 


> vols. 


Engravings and Their Value 
A Guide for the Print Collector 


by J. Herbert Slater 
Revised by F. 


Etchings, woodcuts, mezzotints, lithographs, in fact all 
types of prints are the subject of this book 
engravers, past and present, is given with a brief word 


about their work. 


20 plates in color and black and white 


reproductions of engravers’ marks. 


and thoroughly 
tourists for all European countries have 
found them a necessary part of their baggage. 


$3.00 
PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
GERMANY, THE RHINE. > 
GERMANY, SOU THERN (1929) $ 

5.50 

FROM ALPS TO NAPLES. § °) 
AND THE DOLOMITES $ 


German. 


W. MaxweE.i-BarBour 


and 3 
$12.00 

















TERENTIUS NEO AND HIS WIFE 


reliable. For 


$3.7 
$ 


How to Appreciate Prints 
by Frank Weitenkampf, 





Print Division of the New York Pul brar 
be tn author § “Fam us Prints.” Illus ? 
The Salt-Box House 
by Jane De Forest Shelton 
B xed, #1 ¥ Illustrated. $2 


In My Opinion 
Being a Book of Dissertation on Horses and 
Horsemanship 


edited by Major W. E. Lyon 


““Major Lyon has produced a book on the riding horse in 
allits aspects . . . sointeresting as well as authoritative 
that it should appeal to an exceptionally wide public 
For his thirty-three articles he has gone to the first ex 
pers ... a book for every one interested in horses.” 
London Times 
photos, and paintings. $7.50 


A full list of 


oo facsimile 
132 illustrations from sketches 


A new title in The General History of Art 


Art in Ancient Rome 
By Eugénie Strong, 
Assistant Director of the British School of Archeology in Rome 


These two volumes represent the first authoritative work 
affording a connected account of what is known of the whole 
subject of art in ancient Rome and the E mpire. Of conveni- 
ent pocket size, with more than 600 illustrations, they form a 
splendid guide to the great works of Roman Art in southern 
France and Italy. Boxed, $5. 
Other volumes in this series: 

ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, by Sir W. Armstrong 

ART IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, by M. Diculafoy 

ART IN FRANCE, by L. Horticq 

ART IN EGYPT, by L. Maspero 

ART IN NORTHERN ITALY, by C. Ricci 

. ART IN FLANDERS, by M. M. Rooses 


Each volume copiously illustrated in color and b 
Per volume, 33. 


at all bookstores 


Ars Una Series) 


lack and white. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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“Tt will either delight you or make you fight.” 
—Harry Hansen in the New York World. 


T ‘ye The Re-discovery of America 
ay by Waldo Frank, author of “City Block,” “Our America,” etc. 


“One of the most vigorous, positive criticisms of our civilization that has 
been made . . . if a renaissance takes place in American life, it is by men 
of Mr. Frank’s generous endowments that it will be created and directed.” 

—Lewis Mumrorp in the New York Herald Tribune. $3. 


The Life of Lady Byron 
by Ethel Colburn Mayne, author of “ Byron,” ete. 


The only full-length biography of Lady Byron, based on documents hitherto unpublished even in “Astarte,” 
such as the correspondence between Byron and Lady Byron previous to their marriage—a biography of the 
nost tremendous and tragic human interest. 





go ! With eight illustrations from miniatures, portraits, etc. $<. 
Libr ry ° " 
; . 
Three Reformers The Hero in Thy Soul 
Luther, Descartes, Rousseau by A. ps Gossip $2.5 
by Jacques Maritain ; 
#2 4 study by a brilliant Frenchman who considers The Gothic Revival 
these three reformers have made our modern mind. A Study in the History of Taste 
sek ecu: sil ctpate $26 » 
. With six illustrations. $2. by Kenneth Clark 
es and With twenty collotype plates. $6.0 
Unravelling the Book of Books 
horsein by Ernest R. Trattner 
ritative : ‘ Pe . 
public. \ simple, straightforward account of how men overthrew superstition and came to look at the Bible in 
irst ex telligently. It tells the amazing story of the fearless investigation of the Scriptures which scientific think 
ses.” ers have carried on for more than two hundred years in the face of persecution, hatred, and bitter opposition. 
— The Religious Book Club Selection for April. $2.75 
. $7.50 
. 
The Complete Plays of J. M. Barrie 
Cries) 


“Thev are an essential part of the private library of all those who work to keep up with the development 
of the contemporary theatre.””—WiLi1am Lyon PHeLrs S71 pages. $5. 


Rome |My Autobiography Plays 


work by Benito Mussolini by John Galsworthy 

hole “Mussolini in this book reveals his 698 pages. $2.5 
yeni- oul.” —London Daily Express. $3.50 

ag ™ A Survey of the Work 
hern of John Galsworthy 

5. Dante Gabriel Rossetti by Leon Schalit 


Translated by Ernet FE. Coe and 


by R. L. Mégroz 








: 
“ ae - THerese Harsury 
scene — sangeet mete: A full, critical study by a German 
—Boston Lranscript. writer who has known Galsworthy in 
Illustrated. $4.50 ®) Arnold Genthe timately since I9g1!0. About $3.50 
le. 
at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
———————— 
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THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 182! 


To the public-school boy and girl the month of May is an obstacle standing between = 
them and June. The approaching vacation with its freedom from brick walls and 
nervous, overworked teachers causes many an alluring vision to cross the pages of the ~ 
geography book held upside down before them. iN 

But let us look at the private-school student. Classes are being held under the trees. aos Hy 
Botany is being studied in the woods. The approaching game and track meet is an all- 
important, extracurricular interest. Vacation means three months away from clos- | ° 
est friends and associates—three months away from a school which is run for them 
rather than because the law requires it. * 

For genuinely stimulating surroundings and a curriculum designed to create and 
hold interest we recommend the private school. 
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New York City 008 
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Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board 11 East 51st Street, New York City 
Records. Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire Proof A thorough school with delightful home life. College preparator \ 
Dormitory. 2Ist Year. For Catalog Address—Frank S. demic, secretarial, graduate. Music. Outdoor sport ) 
Hackett, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y R ' 
uw 
=. Thirtieth | 
SEMPLE SCH@L *"" | §COVI ILE SCH OD} 
College Preparatory. Post Graduate. Finishing Courses. Lan- 1006 Fifth Ave aue yoo mente $ 
guages, Art, Music, Dramatic Art. Outdoor Recreation. Write Opposite Central 1 i I 
for Booklet. Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal, 241-242 ments —— iad Advance Mi ni Se ee Gale ee 
Central Park West, Box S, New York City. Ts a ee : ’ C 
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New York State 
a A Junior ¢ 
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oneK NOX School BRIARCLIFF foi" E 
for Girl | eres. oneze preparatory, and junior college courses. Music, an, noldress S 


COLLEGE preparatory. Junior College and cultural courses “ : vou ac cto ta ca 5. Belanclil Schenk Beienctw Laas a New Youll 
-g add the _B ul l, Br liff Ma , Nev r 
Mrs. Russell Houghton Box S, Cooperstown, N. Y. es Mi 
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tes 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.™ 
I ORM KING ‘spur MARYMOUNT ition school Accredited, 
COLLEGE Academic Courses; 2 years I _ = 
Storm King feet above the Hudson River, ‘a Des zrees A.B., B.S., A.M. conferred. Secretarial, Dom Sci., N 
pare nom at yo mn Ne w ys rk ¢ a Complete preparation for college Elocution. Gym., Swimming Pool, H. Riding. Branches 
o ’ sene t Ss 
ages . Shortildge, an hea i ‘ornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Ave » N.Y. City; Paris. Write for Catalogue. The ‘Revere nd M ‘ 
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College Preparatory for girls in Westchester County. General course Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Fencing, Horseback riding A moderr hool with high 
standards. Six buildings, twelve acres, beautifully landscaped. Athletic field 
for all outdoor sports. Catalogues Twenty-eight minutes from New York. € prey aration for College 
Bronxville, N. Y. joard re xaminations. Six forms incl 
yrammar yr te I e " tates 
building so acres Ath leti for every boy golf « 
ye fireproof zy rmitory for younger » miles from Princeton 
° i Summer Session July Au 
M Royer W. Swetland, | . Ag ee M, Hightstown, N. |aiptr 
1SSOUTI 2 
—§ 
Lind d Colleg Dw I( H SCHOOL, 
Standard college for young women. Two and four year courses. FOR GIRLS 
Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes from St. Louis. COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND SPECIAL COURSES } 
rogrd year. Every modern facility. Catalog. Miss Frances Leggett! ,.-_; ( 
L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1329, St. Charles, Mo. Mrs. Charles W. Hulst § P*ncipals Englewood, N. J M 
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Massachusetts 


Abbot Academy 
need Courses for High Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box C, Andover, Mass. Exceptional Op portunitie 


Graduates. For a Century one of New England's Leading Schools for Girl 
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WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
= - _ _ —— —— ” — A ( ountry << hool for Girls 


College Preparatory and Spe« ( 


P ennsylv ania Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Head Mistre ; 


HARCUM ' EDGEWOOD SCHOOL 
pane pre ase mage for leading colleg c ; —— 4 Schoal thet Anaesls to the Modern Pas t Who W ts Progre , 
. © aatiet antase Education for Children. It Develops Imagination and Init e, 
pITH HA f Sch - Prepares Effic tly for College Illustrated B el Te 7 
Box 8, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania E. E. Langley, Principal, 50 Rock Ridge, Greenwich, Conn 
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n for Board 
" Ar arial ¢ ' ts, Riclis 
Seminary ‘Alice E aes oy 40 St (i eenting New sao Conan. 
——A Junior College for Young Women, on beautiful estate adjoin- — ————————— 
ie Rock Creek Park. Two-year Courses for High School grad- 
hool uate Secretarial and Household Science Departments. TD 
Academic Forms. Music, Art, Dramatics, Outdoor Sports. RI 
Address Secretary, Box S, 3640, 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. A 5 i imited t boys. 1 
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Miss Madeira’s School 


fMident and day school for Girl Lucy Maperra Winc, A 
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Maryland Marot Junior College College Course 
MARY L. MAROT, Principal, Thompson, Conn. 
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own, N.l@piructive attention, resulting in pronounced individual progress. | Rhode Island 
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—§ Morenouse Beacn, Ph.D., Box 1 Catonsville, Md 


Fully Accredited Escoptionss 


Rtg OME: , csi eager | [os ES BROWN 


iipment. Single Roon Gym. Pool, Golf. Small : 
, Summer Camp for Younger Boys. Address: t yu 
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Tennessee 





Virginia 





WARD-BELMONT 


For girls and young women. Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 years 
college work. Fully accredited. All Sports including Riding. Com- 
plete appointments. For information address The Secretary, Belmont 
Heights. Box 510, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Summer Schools and Camps 





SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Supervised vacations full of action and interest. 
The Registrar, Culver, Ind 


For boys 10-20 
Write for illustrated catalogs 








” 
“Our Camp a a 
offers a comfortable w ~ vaca- 
tion for two weeks or longer for 
all the family. Log cabins, lake 
and mountains. References ex- 
changed. Season—June to Octo- 
ber. Please write for leaflet. 











Music and Art 








Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, director. All branches of music. For students of 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog. 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


For women. Courses lead to B.A. and B.S. de Mu 
spoken English, physical education. Gymnasium and field at 
Modern equipment. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Fi 
1842 atalog. Staunton, Va 


grees 





- MONTIC TICELLO SEMINAR’ 


High School Four Years. |} 


Junior College Two Years. 
a xlern Bu 


Accredited. Fine | acilitiesin —s = inche 
All Athletics. 30 s from St. Le atal iVi 
Miss Harriet x. & peention, Gediver, "Illinois 








California 


MISS WALLACE’S ore 


A resic school for 
‘California 


n San Francisco 


lent and « 
Pi dmont, 
Only fc rty-five minutes fror 

Every class is held « 











Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Six Weeks Summer Cours Day and Evening 

4 Classes. Employment Bureau and Sales s Departme nt. Write 
for Winter and Summer Catalogs < nvitec 
1680 Broadway (near S2nd St.) New York | 





Fi oreign School 


Chateau de Bures-— 


A Countey Reasng nig School to Fre pare Boys for American Colleges, 
it 


Executive Secretary, Room 820, 11 Broadway, New »¥ ork City 











Miscellaneous 


EARN AN 


WEEK “2 
Learn in few onl? to make plates, crowns, bridgea, 
etc., for dentists. No books. Day or night schools in 





Chicago, Detroit, C! Cle ve eland, Boston, Philadelphia. 


McCarrie School ‘of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 S. Michigan Avenue = 





One pupil won a $2000 prize. Anoth: 
mite arned over $5000 in spare tim 
Hundreds are selling constantly | 
leading publishers 
Particulars of Dr. Ese nwe in’s fz amees forte. aes 
< ing and marketing of the Short-5 
=T"tnale ear of THE WRITER’ S MONTH 
free. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence Schoo 

Dept. 64 Springfield, Ma 






DEVELOP POWER 


to initiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through life 
your education; earn credit toward a Bachelor degree, by 
using the 450 courses 


The Anibversity of Chicago 
Gives by Correspondence 
Inonire, or check the advertisement to show desire and mail 


to 315 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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A Farewell to Arms 


BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Tuis is the first novel by Mr. Hemingway since the great success of “The Sun 
Also Rises.” Most of the action takes place on the Italian front during the period 
of greatest disaster. It is a love-story woven with such a picture of War as would 
discourage either victors or the conquered from that terrible solution of interna- 

tional troubles. 











lived in a house in a village that 

looked across the river and the 
plain to the mountains. In the bed of 
the river there were pebbles and boul- 
ders, dry and white in the sun, and the 
water was clear and swiftly moving and 
blue in the channels. Troops went by 
the house and down the road and the 
dust they raised powdered the leaves of 
the trees. The trunks of the trees too 
were dusty and the leaves fell early that 
year and we saw the troops marching 
along the road and the dust rising and 
leaves, stirred by the breeze, falling and 
the soldiers marching and afterward 
the road bare and white except for the 
leaves. 

The plain was rich with crops; there 
were many orchards of fruit trees and 
beyond the plain the mountains were 
brown and bare. There was fighting in 
the mountains and at night we could 


I the late summer of that year we 
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see the flashes from the artillery. In the 
dark it was like summer lightning, but 
the nights were cool and there was not 
the feeling of a storm coming. 
Sometimes in the dark we heard the 
troops marching under the window 
and guns going past pulled by motor- 
tractors. There was much traffic at 
night and many mules on the roads 
with boxes of ammunition on each side 
of their pack-saddles and gray motor- 
trucks that carried men, and other 
trucks with loads covered with canvas 
that moved slower in the traffic. There 
were big guns too that passed in the day 
drawn by tractors, the long barrels of 
the guns covered with green branches 
and green leafy branches and vines laid 
over the tractors. To the north we could 
look across a valley and see a forest of 
chestnut-trees and behind it another 
mountain on this side of the river. There 
was fighting for that mountain too, but 
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it was not successful, and in the fall 
when the rains came the leaves all fell 
from the chestnut-trees and the branch- 
es were bare and the trunks black with 
rain. The vineyards were thin and bare 
branched too and all the country wet 
and brown and dead with the autumn. 
There were mists over the river and 
clouds on the mountain and the trucks 
splashed mud on the road and the 
troops were muddy and wet in their 
capes; their rifles were wet and under 
their capes the two leather cartridge- 
boxes on the front of the belts, gray 
leather boxes heavy with the packs of 
clips of thin, long 6.5 mm. cartridges, 
bulged forward under the capes so that 
the men, passing on the road, marched 
as though they were six months gone 
with child. 

There were small gray motor-cars 
that passed going very fast; usually 
there was an officer on the seat with the 
driver and more officers in the back 
seat. They splashed more mud than the 
camions even and if one of the officers 
in the back was very small and sitting 
between two generals, he himself so 
small that you could not see his face but 
only the top of his cap and his narrow 
back, and if the car went especially fast 
it was probably the King. He lived in 
Udine and came out in this way nearly 
every day to see how things were going, 
and things went very badly. 

At the start of the winter came the 
permanent rain and with the rain came 
the cholera. But it was checked and in 
the end only seven thousand died of it 
in the army. 


II 


The next year there were many vic- 
tories. The mountain that was beyond 


the valley and the hillside where the 
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chestnut forest grew was captured and 
there were victories beyond . plain on 
the plateau to the south and we crossed 
the river in August and lived in a house 
in Gorizia that had a fountain and 
many thick shady trees in a walled gar- 
den and a wisteria vine purple on the 
side of the house. Now the fighting was 
in the next mountains beyond and was 
not a mile away. The town was very 
nice and our house was very fine. The 
river ran behind us and the town had 
been captured very handsomely but the 
mountains beyond it could not be taken, 
and I was very glad the Austrians seem- 
ed to want to come back to the town 
some time, if the war should end, be- 
cause they did not bombard it to destroy 
it but only a little in a military way. 
People lived on in it and there were hos 
pitals and cafés and artillery up side 
streets and two bawdy houses, one for 
troops and one for officers, and with the 
end of the summer, the cool nights, the 
fighting in the mountains beyond the 
town, the shell marked iron of the rail- 
way-bridge, the smashed tunnel by the 
river where the fighting had been, the 
trees around the square and the long 
avenue of trees that led to the square; 
these with there being girls in the town, 
the King passing in his motor-car, some- 
times now seeing his face and little long- 
necked body and gray beard like a goat's 
chin tuft; all these with the sudden in- 
teriors of houses that had lost a wall 
through shelling, with plaster and rub- 
ble in their gardens and sometimes in 
the street and the whole thing going 
well on the Carso made the fall very 
different from the last fall when we 
had been in the country. The war wa: 
changed too. 

The forest of oak-trees on the moun: 
tain beyond the town was gone. The 
forest had been green in the summer 
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when we had come into the town but 
now there were the stumps and the 
broken trunks and the ground torn up 
and one day at the end of the fall when 
I was out where the oak forest had been 
I saw a cloud coming over the moun- 
tain. It came very fast and the sun went 
a dull yellow and then everything was 
gray and the sky was covered and the 
cloud came on down the mountain and 
suddenly we were in it and it was snow. 
The snow slanted across the wind, the 
bare ground was covered, the stumps of 
trees projected, there was snow on the 
guns and there were paths in the snow 
going back to the latrines behind 
trenches. 

Later, below in the town, I watched 
the snow falling, looking out of the 
window of the bawdy house, the house 
for officers, where I sat with a friend 
and two glasses drinking a bottle of 
Asti, and, looking out at the snow fall- 
ing slowly and heavily, we knew it was 
all over for that year. Up the river the 
mountains had not been taken; none 
of the mountains beyond the river had 
been taken. That was all left for next 
year. My friend saw the priest from our 
mess going by in the street, walking 
carefully in the slush, and pounded on 
the window to attract his attention. The 
priest looked up. He saw us and smiled. 
My friend motioned for him to come in. 
The priest shook his head and went on. 
That night in the mess after the spa- 
ghetti course, which every one ate very 
quickly and seriously, lifting the spa- 
ghetti on the fork until the loose strands 
hung clear then lowering it into the 
mouth, or else using a continuous lift 
and sucking into the mouth, helping 
ourselves to wine from the grass-covered 
gallon flask; it swung in a metal cradle 
and you pulled the neck of the flask 
down with the forefinger and the wine, 
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clear red, tannic and lovely, poured out 
into the glass held with the same hand; 
after this course, the captain com- 
menced picking on the priest. 

The priest was young and blushed 
easily and wore a uniform like the rest 
of us but with a cross in dark-red velvet 
above the left breast pocket of his gray 
tunic. The captain spoke pidgin Italian 
for my doubtful benefit, in order that I 
might understand perfectly, that noth- 
ing should be lost. 

“Priest to-day with girls,” the cap- 
tain said looking at the priest and at 
me. The priest smiled and blushed and 
shook his head. This captain baited him 
often. 

“Not true?” asked the captain. ““To- 
day I see priest with girls.” 

“No,” said the priest. The other ofh- 
cers were amused at the baiting. 

“Priest not with girls,” went on the 
captain. “Priest never with girls,” he 
explained to me. He took my glass and 
filled it, looking at my eyes all the time, 
but not losing sight of the priest. 

“Priest every night five against one.” 
Every one at the table laughed. “You 
understand? Priest every night five 
against one.” He made a gesture and 
laughed loudly. The priest accepted it 
as a joke. 

“The Pope wants the Austrians to 
win the war,” the major said. ““He loves 
Franz Joseph. That’s where the money 
comes from. I am an atheist.” 

“Did you ever read the ‘Black Pig’ ?” 
asked the lieutenant. “I will get you a 
copy. It was that which shook my 
faith.” 

“Tt is a filthy and vile book,” said the 
priest. “You do not really like it.” 

“It is very valuable,” said the lieu- 
tenant. “It tells you about those priests. 
You will like it,” he said to me. I smiled 
at the priest and he smiled back across 
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the candle light. “Don’t you read it,” 
he said. 

“T will get it for you,” said the lieu- 
tenant. 

“All thinking men are atheists,” the 
major said. “I do not believe in the Free 
Masons however.” 

“T believe in the Free Masons,” the 
lieutenant said. “It is a noble organiza- 
tion.”” Some one came in and as the 
door opened I could see the snow fall- 
ing. 

“There will be no more offensive 
now that the snow has come,”’ I said. 

“Certainly not,” said the major. 
“You should go on leave. You should 

o to Rome, Naples, Sicily 

“He should visit Amalfi,” said the 
lieutenant. “I will write you cards to 
my family in Amalfi. They will love 
you like a son.” 

“He should go to Palermo.” 

“He ought to go to Capri.” 

“T would like you to see Abruzzi and 
visit my family at Capracotta,”’ said the 
priest. 

“Listen to him talk about the Abruz- 
zi. There’s more snow there than here. 
He doesn’t want to see peasants. Let 
him go to centres of culture and civili- 
zation.” 

“He should have fine girls. I will 
give you the addresses of places in Na- 
ples. Beautiful young girls—accompa- 
nied by their mothers. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 
The captain spread his hand open, the 
thumb up and fingers outspread as 
when you make shadow-pictures. There 
was a shadow from his hand on the 
wall. He spoke again in pidgin Italian. 
“You go away like this,” he pointed to 
the thumb, “‘and come back like this,” 
he touched the little finger. Every one 
laughed. 

“Look,” said the captain. He spread 
the hand again. Again the candle light 
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made its shadow on the wall. He start. 
ed with the upright thumb and named 
in their order the thumb and four fin. 
gers,” soto-tenente (the thumb), ten. 
ente (first finger), capitano (next fin. 
ger), maggiore (next to the little fin. 
ger), and tenente-colonello (the little 
finger). You go away soto-tenente! You 
come back soto-colonello!” They all 
laughed. The captain was having a great 
success with finger games. He looked at 
the priest and shouted, “Every night 
priest five against one!”’ They all laugh. 
ed again. 

“You must go on leave at once,” the 
major said. 

“I would like to go with you and 
show you things,” the lieutenant said. 

“When you come back bring a 
phonograph.” 

“Bring good opera disks.” 

“Bring Caruso.” 

“Don't bring Caruso. He bellows.” 

“Don’t you wish you could bellow 
like him?” 

“He bellows. I say he bellows!” 

“T would like you to go to Abruzzi,” 
the priest said. The others were shout 
ing. “There is good hunting. You 
would like the people and though it is 
cold it is clear and dry. You could stay 
with my family. My father is a famous 
hunter.” 

“Come on,” said the captain. “We 
go -—— house before it shuts.” 

“Good night,” I said to the priest. 

“Good night,” he said. 


III 


When I came back to the front we 
still lived in that town. There were 
many more guns in the country around 
and the spring had come. The fields 
were green and there were small green 
shoots on the vines, the trees along the 
road had small leaves and a breeze 
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came from the sea. I saw the town with 
the hill and the old castle above it in a 
cup in the hills with the mountains be- 
yond, brown mountains with a little 
green on their slopes. In the town there 
were more guns, there were some new 
hospitals, you met British, men and 
sometimes women, on the street, and a 
few more houses had been hit by shell- 
fire. It was warm and like the spring 
and I walked down the alleyway of 
trees, warmed from the sun on the wall, 
and found we still lived in the same 
house and that it all looked the same as 
when I had left it. The door was open, 
there was a soldier sitting on a bench 
outside in the sun, an ambulance was 
waiting by the side door and inside the 
door, as I went in, there was the smell 
of marble floors and hospital. It was all 
as I had left it except that now it was 
spring. I looked in the door of the big 
room and saw the major sitting at his 
desk, the window open and the sun- 
light coming into the room. He did not 
see me and I did not know whether to 
goin and report or go up-stairs first and 
clean up. I decided to go on up-stairs. 

The room I shared with the lieuten- 
ant Rinaldi looked out on the court- 
yard. The window was open, my bed 
was made up with blankets and my 
things hung on the wall, the gas-mask 
in an oblong tin can, the steel helmet on 
the same peg. At the foot of the bed 
was my flat trunk, and my winter boots, 
the leather shiny with oil, were on the 
trunk. My Austrian sniper’s rifle with 
its blued octagon barrel and the lovely 
dark walnut, cheek fitted, schutzen 
stock, hung over the two beds. The tele- 
scope that fitted it was, I remembered, 
locked in the trunk. The lieutenant, 
Rinaldi, lay asleep on the other bed. He 
woke when he heard me in the room 
and sat up. 
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“Ciaou!” he said. “What kind of 
time did you have?” 

“Magnificent.” 

We shook hands and he put his arm 
around my neck and kissed me. 

“Oughf,” I said. 

“You're dirty,” he said. “You ought 
to wash. Where did you go and what 
did you do? Tell me everything at 
once. 

“I went everywhere. Milan, Flor- 
ence, Rome, Naples, Villa San Gio- 
vanni, Messina, Taormina——”’ 

“You talk like a time table. Did you 
have any beautiful adventures?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where ?”’ 

“Milano, Firenze, Roma, Napoli 


“That's enough. Tell me really what 
was the best.” 

“In Milano.” 

“That was because it was first. 
Where did you meet her? In the Cova? 
Where did you go? How did you feel? 
Tell me everything at once. Did you 
stay all night?” 

“Ve. 

“That’s nothing. Here now we have 
beautiful girls. New girls never been 
to the front before.” 

“Wonderful.” 

“You don’t believe me? We will go 
now this afternoon and see. And in the 
town we have beautiful English girls. I 
am now in love with Miss Barkley. I 
will take you to call. I will probably 
marry Miss Barkley.” 

“I have to get washed and report. 
Doesn’t anybody work now?” 

“Since you are gone we have nothing 
but frostbites, chilblains, jaundice, 
gonorrhea, self-inflicted wounds, pneu- 
monia and hard and soft chancres. 
Every week some one gets wounded by 
rock fragments. There are a few real 
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wounded. Next week the war starts 
again. Perhaps it starts again. They say 
so. Do you think I would do right to 
marry Miss Barkley—after the war of 
course?” 

“Absolutely,” I said and poured the 
basin full of water. 

“To-night you will tell me every- 
thing,” said Rinaldi. “Now I must go 
back to sleep to be fresh and beautiful 
for Miss Barkley.” 

I took off my tunic and shirt and 
washed in the cold water in the basin. 
While I rubbed myself with a towel I 
looked around the room and out the 
window and at Rinaldi lying with his 
eyes closed on the bed. He was good 
looking, was my age, and he came from 
Amalfi. He loved being a surgeon and 
we were great friends. While I was look- 
ing at him he opened his eyes. 

“Have you any money?” 

“Yes.” 

“Loan me fifty lire.” 

I dried my hands and took out my 
pocketbook from the inside of my tu- 
nic hanging on the wall. Rinaldi took 
the note, folded it without rising from 
the bed and slid it in his breeches pock- 
et. He smiled, “I must make on Miss 
Barkley the impression of a man of suf- 
ficient wealth. You are my great and 
good friend and financial protector.” 

“Go to hell,” I said. 

That night at the mess I sat next to 
the priest and he was disappointed and 
suddenly hurt that I had not gone to 
the Abruzzi. He had written to his fa- 
ther that I was coming and they had 
made preparations. I myself felt as bad- 
ly as he did and could not understand 
why I had not gone. It was what I had 
wanted to do and I tried to explain how 
one thing had led to another and finally 
he saw it and understood that I had 


really wanted to go and it was almost 
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all right. I had drunk much wine ané 
afterward coffee and Strega and I ex. 
plained, winefully, how we did not de 
the things we wanted to do; we never 
did such things. 

We two were talking while the 
others argued. I had wanted to go te 
Abruzzi. I had gone to no place where 
the roads were frozen and hard as iron, 
where it was clear, cold, and dry and 
the snow was dry and powdery and 
hare tracks in the snow and the peasants 
took off their hats and called you Lord 
and there was good hunting. I had gone 
to no such place but to the smoke of 
cafés and nights when the room whitl- 
ed and you needed to look at the wall 
to make it stop, nights in bed, drunk, 
when you knew that that was all there 
was, and the strange excitement of wak- 
ing and not knowing who it was with 
you and the world all unreal in the dark 
and so exciting that you must resume 
again unknowing and not caring in 
the night, sure that this was all and all 
and all and not caring. Suddenly to care 
very much and to sleep to wake with it 
sometimes morning and all that had 
been there gone and everything sharp 
and hard and clear and sometimes a dis 
pute about the cost. Sometimes still 
pleasant and fond and warm and break- 
fast and lunch. Sometimes all niceness 
gone and glad to get out on the street 
but always another day starting and 
then another night. I tried to tell about 
the night and the difference between 
the night and the day and how the night 
was better unless the day was very clean 
and cold and I could not tell it; as | 
cannot tell it now. But if you have had 
it you know. He had not had it but he 
understood that I had really wanted to 
go to the Abruzzi but had not gone and 
we were still friends, with many tastes 
alike, but with the difference between 
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us. He had always known what I did 
not know and what, when I learned it, 
I was always able to forget. But I did 
not know that then although I learned 
it later. In the meantime we were all at 
the mess, the meal was finished, and the 
argument went on. We two stopped 
talking and the captain shouted, “Priest 
not happy. Priest not happy without 
irls.”” 

“I am happy,” said the priest. 

“Priest not happy. Priest wants Aus- 
trians to win the war,” the captain said. 
The others listened. The priest shook 
his head. 

“No,” he said. 

“Priest wants us never to attack. 
Don’t you want us never to attack ?” 

“No. If there is a war I suppose we 
must attack.” 

“Must attack. Shall attack!” 

The priest nodded. 

“Leave him alone,” the major said. 
“He’s all right.” 

“He can't do anything about it any- 
way,” the captain said. We all got up 
and left the table. 


IV 


The battery in the next garden woke 
me in the morning and I saw the sun 
coming through the window and got 
out of the bed. I went to the window 
and looked out. The gravel paths were 
moist and the grass was wet with dew. 
The battery fired twice and the air 
came each time like a blow and shook 
the window and made the front of my 
pajamas flap. I could not see the guns 
but they were evidently firing directly 
over us. It was a nuisance to have them 
there but it was a comfort that they 
were no bigger. As I looked out at the 
garden I heard a motor-truck starting 
on the road. I dressed, went down-stairs, 
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had some coffee in the kitchen and 
went out to the garage. 

Ten cars were lined up side by side 
under the long shed. They were top- 
heavy, blunt-nosed ambulances, paint- 
ed gray and built like moving vans. The 
mechanics were working on one out in 
the yard. Three others were up in the 
mountains at dressing-stations. 

“Do they ever shell that battery?” I 
asked one of the mechanics. 

“No, Signor Tenente. It is protected 
by the little hill.” 

““How’s everything ?’ 

“Not so bad. This machine is no 
good but the others march.” He stop- 
ped working and smiled. “Were you on 
permission ?”’ 

ae 

He wiped his hands on his jumper 
and grinned. “You have a good time?” 
The others all grinned too. 

“Fine,” I said. ““What’s the matter 
with this machine?” 

“It’s no good. One thing after an- 
other.” 

“What’s the matter now?” 

“New rings.” 

I left them working, the car looking 
disgraced and empty with the engine 
open and parts spread on the work- 
bench, and went in under the shed and 
looked at each of the cars. They were 
moderately clean, a few freshly washed, 
the others dusty. I looked at the tires 
carefully, looking for cuts or stone 
bruises. Everything seemed in good 
condition. It evidently made no differ- 
ence whether I was there to look after 
things or not. I had imagined that the 
condition of the cars, whether or not 
things were obtainable, the smooth 
functioning of the business of removing 
wounded and sick from the dressing- 
stations, hauling them back from the 
mountains to the clearing station and 


b 
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then distributing them to the hospitals 
named on their papers, depended to a 
considerable extent on myself. Evident- 
ly it did not matter whether I was there 
or not. 

“Has there been any trouble getting 
parts?” I asked the sergeant mechanic. 

“No, Signor Tenente.” 

“Where is the gasoline-park now?” 

‘At the same place.” 

““Good,”’ I said and went back to the 
house and drank another bow] of coffee 
at the mess table. The coffee was a pale 
gray and sweet with condensed milk. 
Outside the window it was a lovely 
spring morning. There was that begin- 
ning of a feeling of dryness in the nose 
that meant the day would be hot later 
on. That day I visited the posts in the 
mountains and was back in town late 
in the afternoon. 

The whole thing seemed to run bet- 
ter while I was away. The offensive was 
going to start again I heard. The divi- 
sion for which we worked were to at- 
tack at a place up the river and the ma- 
jor told me that I would see about the 
posts for during the attack. The attack 
would cross the river up above the nar- 
row gorge and spread up the hillside. 
The posts for the cars would have to be 
as near the river as they could get and 
keep covered. They would, of course, 
be selected by the infantry but we were 
supposed to work it out. It was one of 
those things that gave you a false feel- 
ing of soldiering. 

I was very dusty and dirty and went 
up to my room to wash. Rinaldi was sit- 
ting on the bed with a copy of Hugo’s 
English grammar. He was dressed, 
wore his black boots, and his hair shone. 

“Splendid,” he said when he saw 
me. “You will come with me to see 
Miss Barkley.” 

“No.” 
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“Yes. You will please come and 
make me a good impression on her.” 
“All right. Wait till I get cleaned 
up. 
““Wash up and come as you are.” 
I washed, brushed my hair and we 
started. 

“Wait a minute,” Rinaldi said 
“Perhaps we should have a drink.” Ht 
opened his trunk and took out a bottle. 

“Not Strega,”’ I said. 

“No. Grappa.” 

“All right.” 

He poured two glasses and we touch- 
ed them, first fingers extended. The 
grappa was very strong. 

“Another ?” 

“All right,” I said. We drank the 
second grappa, Rinaldi put away the 
bottle and we went down the stairs. It 
was hot walking through the town but 
the sun was starting to go down and it 
was very pleasant. The British hospital 
was a big villa built by Germans before 
the war. Miss Barkley was in the gar- 
den. Another nurse was with her. We 
saw their white uniforms through the 
trees and walked toward them. Rinaldi 
saluted. I saluted too but more moder- 
ately. 

“How do you do?” Miss Barkley 
said. ““You’re not an Italian are you?” 

“Oh, no.” 

Rinaldi was talking with the other 
nurse. They were laughing. 

“What an odd thing—to be in the 
Italian army.” 

“It’s not really the army. It’s only the 
ambulance.” 

“It’s very odd though. Why did you 
do it?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “There isn’t 
always an explanation for everything.” 

“Oh, isn’t there? I was brought up to 
think there was.” 

“That’s awfully nice.” 
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“Do we have to go on and talk this 
way?” 

“No,” I said. 

“That’s a relief. Isn’t it.” 

“What is the stick?” I asked. Miss 
Barkley was quite tall. She wore what 
seemed to me to be a nurse’s uniform, 
was blonde and had a tawny skin and 
gray eyes. I thought she was very beau- 
tiful. She was carrying a thin rattan 
stick like a toy riding crop, bound in 
leather. 

“Tt belonged to a boy who was killed 
last year.” 

“I’m awfully sorry.” 

“He was a very nice boy. He was go- 
ing to marry me and he was killed in 
the Somme.” 

“It was a ghastly show.” 

“Were you there?” 

“No.” 

“I’ve heard about it,” she said. 
“There’s not really any war of that sort 
down here. They sent me the little stick. 
His mother sent it to me. They return- 
ed it with his things.” 

“Had you been engaged long?” 
“Eight years. We grew up together.” 
“And why didn’t you marry ¢ 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I was a 
fool not to. I could have given him that 
anyway. But I thought it would be bad 
for him.” 

“T see.” 

“Have you ever loved any one?” 

“No,” I said. 

We sat down on a bench and I look- 
ed at her. 

“You have beautiful hair,” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Very much.” 

“I was going to cut it all off when he 
died.” 

“No.” 

“I wanted to do something for him. 
You see I didn’t care about the other 


I said. 
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thing and he could have had it all. He 
could have had anything he wanted if 
I would have known. I would have 
married him or anything. I know all 
about it now. But then he wanted to go 
to war and I didn’t know.” 

I did not say anything. 

“I didn’t know about anything then. 
I thought it would be worse for him. I 
thought perhaps he couldn’t stand it 
and then of course he was killed and 
that was the end of it.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “ 
of it.” 

We looked at Rinaldi talking with 
the other nurse. 

“What was her name ?”’ 

“Ferguson. Helen Ferguson. Your 
friend is a doctor, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. He’s very good.” 

“That’s splendid. You rarely find 
any one any good this close to the front. 
This is close to the front, isn’t it?” 

“Quite.” 

“It’s a silly front,” she said. “But it’s 
very beautiful. Are they going to have 
an offensive?” 

ow 

“Then we'll have to work. There’s 
no work now.” 

“Have you done nursing long?” 

“Since the end of fifteen. I started 
when he did. I remember having a silly 
idea he might come to the hospital 
where I was. With a sabre cut I suppose 
and a bandage around his head. Or shot 
through the shoulder. Something pic- 
turesque.”” 

“This is the picturesque front,” I 
said. 

“Yes,” she said. “People can’t realize 
what France is like. If they did it could- 
n’t all go on. He didn’t have a sabre 
cut. They blew him all to bits.” 

I didn’t say anything. 


That’s the end 
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“Do you suppose it will always go 
on?” 

“No.” 

“‘What’s to stop it?” 

“Tt will crack somewhere.” 

“We'll crack. We'll crack in France. 
They can’t go on doing things like the 
Somme and not crack.” 

“They won’t crack here,”’ I said. 

“You think not?” 

“No. They did very well last sum- 
mer.” 

“They may crack,” she said. ““Any- 
body may crack.” 

“The Germans too.” 

“No,” she said. “I think not.” 

We went over toward Rinaldi and 
Miss Ferguson. 

“You love Italy?” Rinaldi asked Miss 
Ferguson in English. 

“Quite well.” 

“No understand,” Rinaldi shook his 
head. 

“Bastante bene,” I translated. He 
shook his head. 

“That is not good. You love Eng- 
land?” 

“Not too well. I’m Scotch, you see.” 

Rinaldi looked at me blankly. 

“She’s Scotch, so she loves Scotland 
better than England,” I said in Italian. 

“But Scotland is England.” 

I translated this for Miss Ferguson. 

“Pas encore,” said Miss Ferguson. 

“Not really?” 

“Never. We do not like the Eng- 
lish.” 

“Not like the English? Not like Miss 
Barkley ?” 

“Oh, that’s different. You mustn’t 
take everything so literally.” 

After a while we said good night and 
left. Walking home Rinaldi said: ‘Miss 
Barkley prefers you to me. That is very 
clear. But the little Scotch one is very 
nice. 


“Very,” I said. I had not noticed her. 
“You like her?” 
“No,” said Rinaldi. 


V 


The next afternoon I went to call on 
Miss Barkley again. She was not in the 
garden and I went to the side door of 
the villa where the ambulances drove 
up. Inside I saw the head nurse who said 
Miss Barkley was on duty—‘there’s a 
war on, you know.” 

I said I knew. 

““You’re the American in the Italian 
army?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

‘“‘How did you happen to do that? 
Why didn’t you join up with us?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “Could I join 
now?” 

“I’m afraid not now. Tell me. Why 
did you join up with the Italians?” 

“I was in Italy,” I said, “and I spoke 
Italian.” 

“Oh,” she said. “I’m learning it. It’s 
a beautiful language.” 

“Somebody said you should be able 
to learn it in two weeks.” 

“Oh, I'll not learn it in two weeks. 
I’ve studied it for months now. You 
may come and see her after seven 
o'clock if you wish. She'll be off then. 
But don’t bring a lot of Italians.” 

“Not even for the beautiful lan- 
guage?” 

“No. Nor for the beautiful uni- 
forms.” 

“Good evening,” I said. 

‘*A rivederci, Tenente.”’ 

“A rivederla.” I saluted and went 
out. It was impossible to salute foreign- 
ers as an Italian without embarrass- 
ment. The Italian salute never seemed 
made for export. 

The day had been hot. I had been up 
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the river to the bridge head at Plava. It 
was there that the offensive was to be- 
gin. It had been impossible to advance 
on the far side the year before because 
there was only one road leading down 
from the pass to the pontoon bridge and 
it was under machine-gun and shell 
fire for nearly a mile. It was not wide 
enough either to carry all the transport 
for an offensive and the Austrians 
could make a shambles out of it. But 
the Italians had crossed and spread out 
a little way on the far side to hold about 
a mile and a half on the Austrian side 
of the river. It was a nasty place and the 
Austrians should not have let them hold 
it. I suppose it was mutual tolerance be- 
cause the Austrians still kept a bridge 
head further down the river. The Aus- 
trian trenches were above on the hill- 
side only a few yards from the Italian 
lines. There had been a little town but 
it was all rubble. There was what was 
left of a railway-station and a smashed 
permanent bridge that could not be re- 
paired and used because it was in plain 
sight. 

I went along the narrow road down 
toward the river, left the car at the 
dressing-station under the hill, crossed 
the pontoon bridge, which was protect- 
ed by a shoulder of the mountain, and 
went through the trenches in the 
smashed down town and along the edge 
of the slope. Every one was in the dug- 
outs. There were racks of rockets stand- 
ing to be touched off to call for help 
from the artillery or to signal with if 
the telephone wires were cut. It was 
quiet, hot and dirty. I looked across the 
wire at the Austrian lines. Nobody was 
in sight. I had a drink with a captain 
that I knew in one of the dugouts and 
went back across the bridge. 

A new wide road was being finished 
that would go over the mountain and 
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zig-zag down to the bridge. When this 
road was finished the offensive would 
start. It came down through the forest 
in sharp turns. The system was to bring 
everything down the new road and take 
the empty trucks, carts and loaded am- 
bulances and all returning traffic up the 
old narrow road. The dressing-station 
was on the Austrian side of the river 
under the edge of the hill and stretcher 
bearers would bring the wounded back 
across the pontoon bridge. It would be 
the same when the offensive started. As 
far as I could make out the last mile or 
so of the new road where it started to 
level out would be able to be shelled 
steadily by the Austrians. It looked as 
though it might be a mess. But I found 
a place where the cars would be shelter- 
ed after they had passed that last bad 
looking bit and could wait for the 
wounded to be brought across the pon- 
toon bridge. I would have liked to drive 
over the new road but it was not yet 
finished. It looked wide and well made 
with a good grade and the turns looked 
very impressive where you could see 
them through openings in the forest on 
the mountain side. The cars would be 
all right with their good metal to metal 
brakes and anyway, coming down, they 
would not be loaded. I drove back up 
the narrow road. 

Two carabiniere held the car up. A 
shell had fallen and while we waited 
three others fell up the road. They were 
seventy-sevens and came with a whish- 
ing rush of air, a hard bright burst and 
flash and then gray smoke that blew 
across the road. The carabiniere waved 
us to go on. Passing where the shells 
had landed I avoided the small broken 
places and smelled the high explosive 
and the smell of blasted cl: iy and stone 
and freshly shattered flint. I drove back 
to Gorizia and our villa and, as I said, 
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then distributing them to the hospitals 
named on their papers, depended to a 
considerable extent on myself. Evident- 
ly it did not matter whether I was there 
or not. 

“Has there been any trouble getting 
parts?” I asked the sergeant mechanic. 

“No, Signor Tenente.” 

“Where is the gasoline-park now?” 

“At the same place.” 

“Good,” I said and went back to the 
house and drank another bow! of coffee 
at the mess table. The coffee was a pale 
gray and sweet with condensed milk. 
Outside the window it was a lovely 
spring morning. There was that begin- 
ning of a feeling of dryness in the nose 
that meant the day would be hot later 
on. That day I visited the posts in the 
mountains and was back in town late 
in the afternoon. 

The whole thing seemed to run bet- 
ter while I was away. The offensive was 
going to start again I heard. The divi- 
sion for which we worked were to at- 
tack at a place up the river and the ma- 
jor told me that I would see about the 
posts for during the attack. The attack 
would cross the river up above the nar- 
row gorge and spread up the hillside. 
The posts for the cars would have to be 
as near the river as they could get and 
keep covered. They would, of course, 
be selected by the infantry but we were 
supposed to work it out. It was one of 
those things that gave you a false feel- 
ing of soldiering. 

I was very dusty and dirty and went 
up to my room to wash. Rinaldi was sit- 
ting on the bed with a copy of Hugo’s 
English grammar. He was dressed, 
wore his black boots, and his hair shone. 

“Splendid,” he said when he saw 
me. “You will come with me to see 
Miss Barkley.” 

“No.” 
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“Yes. You will please come and 
make me a good impression on her.” 

“All right. Wait till I get cleaned 
up. 

PoWash up and come as you are.” 

I washed, brushed my hair and we 
started. 

“Wait a minute,” Rinaldi said. 
“Perhaps we should have a drink.” He 
opened his trunk and took out a bottle. 

“Not Strega,”’ I said. 

“No. Grappa.” 

“All right.” 

He poured two glasses and we touch- 
ed them, first fingers extended. The 
grappa was very strong. 

“Another ?”’ 

“All right,” I said. We drank the 
second grappa, Rinaldi put away the 
bottle and we went down the stairs. It 
was hot walking through the town but 
the sun was starting to go down and it 
was very pleasant. The British hospital 
was a big villa built by Germans before 
the war. Miss Barkley was in the gar- 
den. Another nurse was with her. We 
saw their white uniforms through the 
trees and walked toward them. Rinaldi 
saluted. I saluted too but more moder- 
ately. 

“How do you do?” Miss Barkley 
said. ° ‘You’ re not an Italian are you?” 
“Oh, no.’ 

Rinaldi was talking with the other 
nurse. They were laughing. 

“What an odd thing—to be in the 
Italian army.” 

“Tt’s not really the army. It’s only the 
ambulance.” 

“It’s very odd though. Why did you 
do it?” 


“T don’t know,” I said. “There isn’t 


always an explanation for everything.” 
“Oh, isn’t there? I was brought up to 
think there was.” 
“That’s awfully nice.” 
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“Do we have to go on and talk this 
way?” 

“No,” I said. 

“That’s a relief. Isn’t it.” 

“What is the stick?” I asked. Miss 
Barkley was quite tall. She wore what 
seemed to me to be a nurse’s uniform, 
was blonde and had a tawny skin and 
gray eyes. I thought she was very beau- 
tiful. She was carrying a thin rattan 
stick like a toy riding crop, bound in 
leather. 

“It belonged to a boy who was killed 
last year.” 

“Tm awfully sorry.” 

“He was a very nice boy. He was go- 
ing to marry me and he was killed in 
the Somme.” 

“It was a ghastly show.” 

“Were you there?” 

“No.” 

“T’ve heard about it,” she said. 
“There’s not really any war of that sort 
down here. They sent me the little stick. 
His mother sent it to me. They return- 
ed it with his things.” 

“Had you been engaged long?” 

“Eight years. We grew up together.” 

“And why didn’t you marry?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I was a 
fool not to. I could have given him that 
anyway. But I thought it would be bad 
for him.” 

“T see.” 

“Have you ever loved any one?” 

“No,” I said. 

We sat down on a bench and I look- 
ed at her. 

“You have beautiful hair,’’ I said. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Very much.” 

“I was going to cut it all off when he 
died.” 

“No.” 

“I wanted to do something for him. 
You see I didn’t care about the other 
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thing and he could have had it all. He 
could have had anything he wanted if 
I would have known. I would have 
married him or anything. I know all 
about it now. But then he wanted to go 
to war and I didn’t know.” 

I did not say anything. 

“I didn’t know about anything then. 
I thought it would be worse for him. I 
thought perhaps he couldn’t stand it 
and then of course he was killed and 
that was the end of it.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. ““That’s the end 
of it.” 

We looked at Rinaldi talking with 
the other nurse. 

“What was her name?” 

“Ferguson. Helen Ferguson. Your 
friend is a doctor, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. He’s very good.” 

“That’s splendid. You rarely find 
any one any good this close to the front. 
This is close to the front, isn’t it?” 

“Quite.” 

“It’s a silly front,” she said. “But it’s 
very beautiful. Are they going to have 
an offensive?” 

a 

“Then we'll have to work. There’s 
no work now.” 

“Have you done nursing long?” 

“Since the end of fifteen. I started 
when he did. I remember having a silly 
idea he might come to the hospital 
where I was. With a sabre cut I suppose 
and a bandage around his head. Or shot 
through the shoulder. Something pic- 
turesque. 

“This is the picturesque front,” I 
said. 

“Yes,” she said. “People can’t realize 
what France is like. If they did it could- 
n’t all go on. He didn’t have a sabre 
cut. They blew him all to bits.” 

I didn’t say anything. 
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“Do you suppose it will always go 
on?” 

“No.” 

“‘What’s to stop it?” 

“Tt will crack somewhere.” 

“We'll crack. We'll crack in France. 
They can’t go on doing things like the 
Somme and not crack.” 

“They won’t crack here,” I said. 

“You think not?” 

“No. They did very well last sum- 
mer.” 

“They may crack,” she said. ““Any- 
body may crack.” 

“The Germans too.” 

“No,” she said. “I think not.”’ 

We went over toward Rinaldi and 
Miss Ferguson. 

“You love Italy?” Rinaldi asked Miss 
Ferguson in English. 

“Quite well.” 

“No understand,” Rinaldi shook his 
head. 

“Bastante bene,” 

shook his head. 

“That is not good. You love Eng- 
land?” 

“Not too well. I’m Scotch, you see.” 

Rinaldi looked at me blankly. 

“She’s Scotch, so she loves Scotland 
better than England,” I said in Italian. 

“But Scotland is England.” 

I translated this for Miss Ferguson. 

“Pas encore,” said Miss Ferguson. 

“Not really?” 

“Never. We do not like the Eng- 
lish.” 

“Not like the English ? Not like Miss 
Barkley?” 

“Oh, that’s different. You mustn’t 
take everything so literally.” 

After a while we said good night and 
left. Walking home Rinaldi said: “Miss 
Barkley prefers you to me. That is very 
clear. But the little Scotch one is very 
nice. 


I translated. He 
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“Very,” I said. I had not noticed her. 
“You like her?” 
“No,” said Rinaldi. 


V 


The next afternoon I went to call on 
Miss Barkley again. She was not in the 
garden and I went to the side door of 
the villa where the ambulances drove 
up. Inside I saw the head nurse who said 
Miss Barkley was on duty—‘there’s a 
war on, you know.” 

I said I knew. 

‘““You’re the American in the Italian 
army?” she asked. 

““Yes, ma’am.” 

‘““How did you happen to do that? 
Why didn’t you join up with us?” 

“I don’t know,’’I said. “Could I join 
now?” 

“I’m afraid not now. Tell me. Why 
did you join up with the Italians?” 

“I was in Italy,”’ I said, “and I spoke 
Italian.” 

“Oh,” she said. “‘I’m learning it. It’s 
a beautiful language.” 

“Somebody said you should be able 
to learn it in two weeks.” 

“Oh, I'll not learn it in two weeks. 
I’ve studied it for months now. You 
may come and see her after seven 

o'clock if you wish. She'll be off then. 
But don’t bring a lot of Italians.” 

“Not even for the beautiful lan- 
guage?” 

“No. 
forms.” 

“Good evening,” I said. 

“A rivederci, Tenente.”’ 

“A rivederla.” I saluted and went 
out. It was impossible to salute foreign- 
ers as an Italian without embarrass- 
ment. The Italian salute never seemed 
made for export. 


The day had been hot. I had been up 
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the river to the bridge head at Plava. It 
was there that the offensive was to be- 
gin. It had been impossible to advance 
on the far side the year before because 
there was only one road leading down 
from the pass to the pontoon bridge and 
it was under machine-gun and shell 
fire for nearly a mile. It was not wide 
enough either to carry all the transport 
for an offensive and the Austrians 
could make a shambles out of it. But 
the Italians had crossed and spread out 
a little way on the far side to hold about 
a mile and a half on the Austrian side 
of the river. It was a nasty place and the 
Austrians should not have let them hold 
it. | suppose it was mutual tolerance be- 
cause the Austrians still kept a bridge 
head further down the river. The Aus- 
trian trenches were above on the hill- 
side only a few yards from the Italian 
lines. There had been a little town but 
it was all rubble. There was what was 
left of a railway-station and a smashed 
permanent bridge that could not be re- 
paired and used because it was in plain 
sight. 

I went along the narrow road down 
toward the river, left the car at the 
dressing-station under the hill, crossed 
the pontoon bridge, which was protect- 
ed by a shoulder of the mountain, and 
went through the trenches in the 
smashed down town and along the edge 
of the slope. Every one was in the dug- 
outs. There were racks of rockets stand- 
ing to be touched off to call for help 
from the artillery or to signal with if 
the telephone wires were cut. It was 
quiet, hot and dirty. I looked across the 
wire at the Austrian lines. Nobody was 
in sight. I had a drink with a captain 
that I knew in one of the dugouts and 
went back across the bridge. 

A new wide road was being finished 
that would go over the mountain and 
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zig-zag down to the bridge. When this 
road was finished the offensive would 
start. It came down through the forest 
in sharp turns. The system was to bring 
everything down the new road and take 
the empty trucks, carts and loaded am- 
bulances and all returning traffic up the 
old narrow road. The dressing-station 
was on the Austrian side of the river 
under the edge of the hill and stretcher 
bearers would bring the wounded back 
across the pontoon bridge. It would be 
the same when the offensive started. As 
far as I could make out the last mile or 
so of the new road where it started to 
level out would be able to be shelled 
steadily by the Austrians. It looked as 
though it might be a mess. But I found 
a place where the cars would be shelter- 
ed after they had passed that last bad 
looking bit and could wait for the 
wounded to be brought across the pon- 
toon bridge. I would have liked to drive 
over the new road but it was not yet 
finished. It looked wide and well made 
with a good grade and the turns looked 
very impressive where you could see 
them through openings in the forest on 
the mountain side. The cars would be 
all right with their good metal to metal 
brakes and anyway, coming down, they 
would not be loaded. I drove back up 
the narrow road. 

Two carabiniere held the car up. A 
shell had fallen and while we waited 
three others fell up the road. They were 
seventy-sevens and came with a whish- 
ing rush of air, a hard bright burst and 
flash and then gray smoke that blew 
across the road. The carabiniere waved 
us to go on. Passing where the shells 
had landed I avoided the small broken 

laces and smelled the high explosive 
and the smell of blasted clay and stone 
and freshly shattered flint. I drove back 
to Gorizia and our villa and, as I said, 
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went to call on Miss Barkley who was 
on duty. 

At dinner I ate very quickly and left 
for the villa where the British had their 
hospital. It was really very large and 
beautiful and there were fine trees in 
the grounds. Miss Barkley was sitting 
on a bench in the garden. Miss Fergu- 
son was with her. They seemed glad to 
see me and in a little while Miss Fergu- 
son excused herself and went away. 

“T'll leave you two,” she said. “You 
get along very well without me.” 

“Don’t go, Helen,” Miss Barkley said. 

“I'd really rather. I must write some 
letters.” 

“Good night,” I said. 

“Good night, Mr. Henry.” 

“Don’t write anything that will both- 
er the censor.” 

“Don’t worry. I only write about 
what a beautiful place we live in and 
how brave the Italians are.” 

“That way you'll be decorated.” 

“That will be nice. Good night, 
Catherine.” 

“T'll see you in a little while,’’ Miss 
Barkley said. Miss Ferguson walked 
away in the dark. 

“She’s nice,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, she’s very nice. She's a 
nurse. 

“‘Aren’t you a nurse?” 

“Oh, no. I’m something called a 
V.A.D. We work very hard but no one 
trusts us.” 

“Why not?” 

“They don’t trust us when there’s 
nothing going on. When there is really 
work they trust us.” 

“What is the difference ?”’ 

“A nurse is like a doctor. It takes a 
long time to be. A V.A.D. is a short 
cut.” 

“T see.” 


(Continued on page 597 of this number.) 
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“The Italians didn’t want women so 
near the front. So we’re all on very spe- 
cial behavior. We don’t go out.” 

“I can come here though.” 

“Oh, yes. We’re not cloistered.” 

“Let’s drop the war.” 

“It’s very hard. There’s no place to 
drop it.” 

“Let’s drop it anyway.” 

“All right.” 

We looked at each other in the dark. 
I thought she was very beautiful and I 
took her hand. She let me take it and I 
held it and put my arm around under 
her arm. 

“No,” she said. I kept my arm where 
it was. 


ward in the dark to kiss her and there 
was a sharp stinging flash. She had 
slapped my face hard. Her hand had hit 
my nose and eyes, and tears came in my 
eyes from the reflex. 

“I’m so sorry,”’ she said. I felt I had 
a certain advantage. 

“You were quite right.” 

“I’m dreadfully sorry,” she said. “I 
just couldn’t stand the nurse’s-evening- 
off aspect of it. I didn’t mean to hurt 
you. I did hurt you, didn’t I?” 

She was looking at me in the dark. I 
was angry and yet certain, seeing it all 
ahead like the moves in a chess game. 

“You did exactly right,” I said. “I 
don’t mind at all.” 

“Poor man.” 

“You see I’ve been leading a sort of 
a funny life. And I never even talk 
English. And then you are so very 
beautiful.” I looked at her. 

“You don’t need to say a lot of non- 
sense. I said I was sorry. We do get 
along.” 
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Intelligence Tests for Apes and Men 


BY EDGAR JAMES SWIFT 


Author of ‘‘How to Influence Men’’ and ‘‘Psychology and the Day's Work"’ 


o apes have a will? Do they 
D choose between two or more 
possible acts that they may meet 
an emergency intelligently? These are 
important questions to-day when funda- 
mentalists are threatening youth with 
a chain of universities in which science 
shall be tested by the poetical interpre- 
tations of three thousand years ago. 

Intelligence tests have been given to 
chimpanzees and monkeys at various 
times, but usually the problems have 
been so planned that the animals taking 
the tests did not have a fair chance to 
show their ability. The customary meth- 
od of finding what animals can do is to 
put them into an elaborately construct- 
ed maze, and then to watch them as 
they gradually learn to avoid the paths 
which at their ends are closed to traffic. 
The length of time required, and the 
elimination of errors in finding the 
straight and narrow path that leads to 
food and happiness, measure the acqui- 
sition of physical skill. This method has 
taught us much about the way in which 
animals muddle through a problem; 
but it has told us nothing about the pe- 
culiar kind of intelligence which has 
been thought distinctly human. 

Man surveys a problem, and, if it is 
not beyond his ability, he may immedi- 
ately begin with the right method and 
solve it. At any rate, he usually has a 
reason for what he does. When a man, 
however, is given a problem which he 
cannot survey from start to finish, he 
blunders through it much as do the 
lower animals. 
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Evidently, if we are to learn whether 
chimpanzees have the beginnings of the 
same sort of intelligence that man pos- 
sesses, they must be given problems 
which can be viewed in their entirety, 
otherwise the solution is largely a mat- 
ter of chance. 

The readers of ScrrsNeR’s MAGAZINE 
may be surprised to learn that it is diffi- 
cult to define intelligence; and, rather 
significantly, this difficulty has in- 
creased since the measurement of in- 
telligence became so popular. One ex- 
planation lies in the assumption of lead- 
ers in mental testing that intelligence is 
a general endowment, effective with 
any kind of problems, and uninfluenced 
by environmental conditions or edu- 
cation. 

Another reason for the difficulty in 
defining intelligence is that those who 
have vested interests in its measurement 
are loath to believe that it can be im- 
proved by use. “‘Education, instead of 
increasing our intellectual capacity, 
merely develops and facilitates its use,” 
is the way in which one prominent 
writer expresses the prevailing belief. 

“Merely develops and facilitates its 
use”! What more could be asked? That 
is all development does to the muscles of 
the body. Matured muscles can do much 
more than those of young children, yet 
all that growth in a suitable environ- 
ment does is to develop and facilitate 
the use of these muscles. 

Intelligence should be defined in 
terms of what it can do, and nearly all 
definitions use this criterion, though 
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some wrap the meaning in several thick- 
nesses of obscurity as if they feared that 
the contents of the definition would be 
discovered. 

A few writers, however, refuse to de- 
fine intelligence in terms of what it can 
do. “We wish to know what intelli- 
gence is,” says one author, “not what it 
does.” Yes, we should like to know 
what intelligence is, just as we should 
like to know what electricity is, but un- 
fortunately our knowledge of each is 
limited to what it does. 

A rather commonly accepted defini- 
tion of intelligence is that it is the ca- 
pacity to learn, or to profit from experi- 
ence; but, again, ability to profit from 
experience can be measured only by be- 
havior in conditions that permit the use 
of what has been acquired in earlier, 
similar situations. 

Evidently, then, tests of the lower 
animals should not put too exacting a 
demand upon their native endowment 
or education. The accomplishment, for 
example, must not require mechanical 
knowledge which, at their stage of de- 
velopment, is impossible. Apes have not 
studied physics, and consequently tests 
which require knowledge of the reason 
for raising a latch to open a door are not 
suited to the attainments of these ani- 
mals. They cannot be expected to sit 
down and think out the problem. 

Tests of the intelligence of apes 
which meet the required conditions 
have recently been given, and the re- 
sults are so significant that they open an 
immense field for thought. To put it 
briefly, these tests show that at least 
some apes select the right tool from 
among several useless ones. This shows 
that chimpanzees discriminate between 
serviceable and useless means to accom- 
plish a purpose. It indicates the begin- 

nings of intelligence of the human order. 
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Let us assume, for instance, that a 
chimpanzee sees a choice bit of food out- 
side of his cage and beyond his reach. 
Suppose, further, that four sticks of dif- 
ferent lengths are lying on the floor of 
the cage. The ape picks up the shortest, 
takes it to the bars, observes the distance 
of the banana from the cage, looks at 
the length of the stick, throws it down, 
and then selecting the longest of the 
four, reaches through the bars and 
draws the banana within reach. This is 
essentially what some chimpanzees have 
done. Naturally, an ape cannot be ques- 
tioned about his reasons for discarding 
the short stick and selecting a longer 
one; but in doing so he does what a 
man would do if he “saw”’ that the first 
stick would not reach the object. 

If an animal meets a situation of this 
sort in the most satisfactory way—if he 
does what a man would do under simi- 
lar circumstances—the question is: 
Does the animal see the essential factor 
in the problem? Did the chimpanzee of 
which we have been speaking, for ex- 
ample, see that the first stick which he 
picked up was too short, and that the 
longest would reach the banana? If he 
did, he reasoned, at least in a simple 
way; and the moment we have reason- 
ing or thinking, we also have volition. 

At times, again, chimpanzees make 
an implement suited to the task in hand. 
Of course, their means of manufactur- 
ing implements is limited, since their 
teeth are the only tools which they can 
use. But the important fact is that they 
see the need, and use the only means 
which they possess for altering an ob- 
ject to meet the situation. This indicates 
insight of the same kind that man has. 
If apes show this insight only in con- 
nection with very simple difficulties, 
we should not be surprised, because 
they have not developed far enough to 
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enable them to profit, beyond a certain 
point, from experience and education. 
But let us now briefly sketch the more 
significant experiments to which we 
have referred. 

Wolfgang Kohler had the rare good 
fortune, during the World War, to be 
marooned with nine chimpanzees. Mis- 
fortunes sometimes bring their bless- 
ings, and the companionship of two an- 
thropoid geniuses compensated the in- 
vestigator for deprivation of the daily 
news from the battle-front. 

One thing was emphasized by these 
experiments which has never received 
the attention it deserves, and this is the 
fact that apes, like men, differ in ability. 
To be sure, no one has ever denied that 
some of these animals have more ability 
than others; but it has usually been as- 
sumed that the results of intelligence 
tests, given to a small group of apes, ap- 
plied equally to all. Kohler, however, 
found two geniuses among the chim- 
panzees awaiting him at the Anthropoid 
Station in Teneriffe, and with them 
were others who were decidedly back- 
ward in their attainments. The “‘intelli- 
gence quotient”’ of some was so low that 
they could not pass any of the tests. Con- 
sequently, we now know, from Koh- 
ler’s “Mentality of Apes,” that there 
are geniuses and morons among apes as 
well as among men. 

We have said that chimpanzees some- 
times manufacture implements to meet 
the conditions confronting them. At 
one time when a tempting banana was 
lying outside the cage beyond the reach 
of any of the bamboo sticks within, the 
chimpanzee picked up two of different 
sizes, inserted the smaller in the larger, 
and with this lengthened stick obtained 
the fruit. Shortly after, when the experi- 
ment was repeated with different pieces 
of bamboo, the ape looked into the open- 


ing of the larger, and then threw both 
upon the ground without trying to com- 
bine them into one. Examination show- 
ed that a nodule in the hollow end of 
the larger tube would prevent the inser- 
tion of the smaller. What went on in the 
mind of the ape when he observed the 
obstruction and threw both sticks away, 
we do not know; but he behaved as a 
human being would who saw the ob- 
struction but had no means of removing 
it. 

The employment of boxes to reach 
the fruit was among the striking 
achievements of these chimpanzees. In 
time they learned to lift one box and 
place it upon another, then three were 
used when two were not high enough; 
and, at last, they built a structure of four 
boxes, marvellous alike for its ingenui- 
ty and danger. It is interesting to com- 
pare the achievements of these chim- 
panzees with the efforts of children be- 
tween three and four years of age. 

A boy three years and four months 
old, with whom Professor Yerkes ex- 
perimented, was unable to use two 
boxes to reach an object suspended from 
the ceiling. The object was placed at 
such a height as to be easily accessible if 
the child had put one box upon the 
other and climbed up. Neither fear of 
falling nor the size and weight of the 
boxes caused the failure. Some thirteen 
attempts were made without the child 
once seeing the only solution of the dif- 
ficulty. 

More recent experiments, reported to 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion but not yet published, indicate that 
bright children of three and a little old- 
er approach problems in the same way 
as do the apes and that they experience 
the same difficulties. 

The behavior of the apes of which 
we have been speaking shows a high de- 
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gree of intelligence. This no one will 
deny. But do their actions prove com- 
prehension of the essential factors in the 
difficult situations which were man- 
aged so successfully ? 

The use of four boxes was clearly the 
employment of a definite and unusual 
means to accomplish a purpose. It sug- 
gests insight into the nature of the prob- 
lem because the objects chosen and the 
structure built were wholly unrelated to 
the instincts and experience of the ani- 
mals; and it shows decision to use these 
objects to attain the goal. But this is 
what we would call an act of will were 
we speaking of human beings. 

What, then, shall we call such actions 
when we observe them in chimpan- 
zees? Again we are forced to judge by 
the behavior of the animals. If success 
had followed a fairly long series of at- 
tempts in which errors were slowly 
eliminated, we could say that the feat 
was accomplished by the chance results 
of trial and error. But the selection and 
use of the boxes were too sudden for the 
trial and error explanation, and, as on 
other occasions, the apes went at the 
work in too methodical a manner. Their 
behavior was much like the actions of 
human beings in similar circumstances. 
The intelligence of these chimpanzees 
was now subjected to a still more exact- 
ing test. 

A banana was hung from the ceiling 
of a room which opened into a corridor 
where a ladder stood invisible from the 
experimental room. All of the chimpan- 
zees were allowed to play in the corri- 
dor around the ladder before the experi- 
ment was started. The purpose was to 
learn whether the apes would remem- 
ber the ladder and use it to secure the 
fruit hanging in the adjoining room. 
When the first test had scored a failure, 
one of the brightest of the chimpanzees 
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was led past the ladder and then again 
admitted with the others to the experi- 
mental room where a remarkable thing 
happened. After a period of “monkey 
play,” in which each animal tried to get 
the fruit by using a companion as a plat- 
form from which to leap, one of the apes 
suddenly vanished, but in a moment he 
reappeared dragging the ladder, with 
which he got the fruit. 

Of course, chance success is always a 
possibility in experiments with animals, 
and consequently this test was repeated 
the following day with the single dif- 
ference that a box replaced the ladder. 
The purpose of this change was to 
guard against mere repetition of the feat 
of the previous day. After the prelimi- 
nary useless efforts so characteristic of 
apes and monkeys, the chimpanzee that 
had used the ladder on the previous day 
suddenly stopped, stood rigid, then 
turned, ran to the corridor, seized the 
box, dragged it through the door to the 
experimental room, placed it under the 
banana, climbed upon it, and seized the 
fruit. Let us, again, repeat the question 
which we have asked before: Was this 
an act of will? And our answer must be 
the same as formerly. The behavior of 
the chimpanzee has all of the external 
appearances of volitional action. Let us 
see, by way of comparison, what a hu- 
man being would do. 

A boy is trying to solve a cross-word 

uzzle. He wants a word with a certain 
number of letters. He names several, 
one after the other. They do not satisfy 
the conditions. Suddenly, he exclaims: 
“T have it,” and gives the right word. If 
a visitor from Mars could have observed 
this boy’s behavior after watching these 
chimpanzees at some of their feats, the 
Martian would have found almost per- 
fect correspondence. So far as objective 
behavior may be taken as proof, the ac- 
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tions of the apes are as volitional as those 
of the boy. 

Will is the control of one’s actions to 
accomplish a purpose or to avoid unde- 
sirable results. It assumes knowledge of 
the end and the use of this knowledge to 
attain it. 

So far as outward appearances are 
concerned, the chimpanzee who threw 
away the shorter of two sticks met these 
conditions. He did what a man would 
have done under similar circumstances, 
and we would not hesitate to call the 
man’s acts volitional. 

Getting a box or ladder which is hid- 
den around the corner of a passageway 
in order to climb upon it to reach some- 
thing hanging from above, is a great 
advance beyond any of the other acts of 
these chimpanzees, because it involves 
remembering the location of an object 
invisible at the moment, and its use. 
Nor need we wonder at the useless ef- 
forts in the early periods of these experi- 
ments, since, in strange situations, hu- 
man beings are not free from failures. 

A city man, for example, having seen 
a horse harnessed, and wishing, the fol- 
lowing day, to assist the farmer, put the 
harness on with the breastplate behind. 
This is quite comparable to the actions 
of chimpanzees when confronted with 
unfamiliar situations. They do not 
know, at first, how to meet them. If 
they finally succeed, and chance is 
eliminated by the evident purposeful- 
ness of their actions, the accomplish- 
ment is much more significant than it 
would be for any human being, because 
chimpanzees do not have man’s back- 
ground of experience. We assume that 
a man of moderate intelligence must 
have had some experience with imple- 
ments and objects if he is to utilize them 
in a perplexing situation. Why should 
we not give apes equal consideration? 





§°9 
To put the question differently: ““Why 
should we be surprised when they 
“muddle through” a given task, doing 
many useless and some foolish things, 
instead of going directly to the right 
solution ? 

If the serviceable object is out of sight, 
as were the box and ladder in the corri- 
dor, the memory achievement has all of 
the features of a human act. It is similar 
to the case of a man who remembers 
having seen something in the attic 
which is needed at the moment. If he 
gets the article and uses it for his pur- 
pose, we call the act volition and not 
chance. But we must be fair even with 
apes, and appreciation of the chief 
points in the difficulty seems to be the 
only acceptable explanation of the ac- 
tions of some of these chimpanzees. 

It looks as though the essential factors 
in a volitional act are memory and the 
ability to hold two or more ideas in 
mind simultaneously—to think of them 
in connection with the purpose to be 
accomplished, and to make some sort of 
comparison of their uses. The decision 
then comes of itself. The words “ideas” 
and “thoughts” should not be taken too 
literally. We are, of course, limited to 
the English language, and all that is 
meant by these words is that the chim- 
panzee acted as he would have acted if 
he had two or more ideas in mind at the 
same time and actually thought of them 
in connection with the desired end 
while making some sort of comparison 
of their value. But, after all, this is our 
only means of settling these questions 
regarding men. We decide what is go- 
ing on in the mind of another by his 
behavior. 

A better memory, together with in- 
creased ability to hold ideas in mind si- 
multaneously, and a greater capacity to 
compare their values for a given pur- 
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pose, seem, then, to constitute man’s su- 
periority over the anthropoid apes. To 
be sure, this difference is enormous; but 
it is one of degree and not of kind. It is 
quantitative rather than qualitative. 
And it is the sort of difference which 
we should expect between animals with 
a common ancestry, one branch of 
which has moved forward while the 
other has remained close to the ancestral 
stock, 

Another fact impresses one who 
reads the description of Kohler’s ex- 
periments. The chimpanzees often act- 
ed as if they had the glimmering of an 
idea but could not quite grasp and hold 
it. Sometimes they looked at an object 
as though they had a vague feeling that 
there was some connection between it 
and the difficulty which they were try- 
ing to meet. Of course, one can easily be 
deceived by these appearances, but at 
times the fixed attention of these apes 
was too frequent and too observant to 
be a matter of chance. During these mo- 
ments they would approach the object, 
and when they reached it their glance 
would pass back and forth from it to the 
fruit. Occasionally, also, they picked up 
the implement and acted as though 
they would put it to the test. Then, per- 
haps, they would drop it and try an- 
other method to obtain their lunch. But 
not infrequently they kept returning, as 
though they could not quite rid them- 
selves of the notion of the importance 
of the object for the problem which they 
were trying to solve. 

Evidently ideas, or whatever sort of 
mental pictures he may have, lie loosely 
related in the chimpanzee’s mind. In 
this respect he resembles young children 
who begin to construct something, then, 
wearied by the effort to keep consecu- 
tive, related ideas in mind, drop it for 
something else, or perhaps destroy what 
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they have made. Some fairly definite 
knowledge of the uses of things is neces- 
sary if any animal, be he ape or man, is 
to employ them immediately in his con. 
structive work; and apes naturally do 
not have this knowledge. In this con- 
nection it should be said that when once 
these chimpanzees had used an imple- 
ment for a definite purpose, they were 
rarely uncertain how to proceed in later 
trials. The experimenter always plan- 
ned to give them a new task, or, in cases 
of repetition, to allow so many days to 
intervene that the recall of the former 
procedure would itself be a notable feat 
of memory and application. 

No one can compel ideas to come 
into the mind. The most that we can do 
is to give the associative bonds a chance 
to exert their influence; and acquired 
bonds which have not acted frequently 
enough to become fixed are loosely con- 
nected. This is particularly true in mat- 
ters foreign to the earlier life of the ani- 
mal. We must remember that chim- 
panzees are brought from their native 
haunts and tested with devices wholly 
different from anything with which 
they have had any previous experience. 
Bamboos, they are of course familiar 
with, but it is practically certain that 
they never have had occasion to obtain 
an object by increasing the length of 
one bamboo stick with the addition of 
another. They could always get their 
fruit by climbing or leaping, and if they 
failed to secure a particular banana, an- 
other was awaiting them near by. 

The tests which these apes were ask- 
ed to pass required a complete break 
with their ancestral history, and we 
should be less surprised to see the jun- 
gle habits recurring than to discover a 
few who make so high a score. Instinct 
provides a solution for most of the per- 
plexities of animals in their primeval 
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forest, but high in the evolutional scale 
the reflex and instinctive equipment 
seems inadequate for the emergencies 
which some animals succeed in over- 
coming. The question, therefore, forces 
itself upon us: Have anthropoid apes 
insight into problems which, though 
simple, are different from those for 
which their arboreal life has trained 
them? The experiments to which we 
have referred indicate that some chim- 
panzees have this insight. 

Nature’s incentives are always a little 
ahead of the intelligence of animals. 
She is always tempting them to advance, 
always offering a motive for improve- 
ment; but the great majority of animals 
are incapable of accepting her offer. The 
ancestors of the anthropoid apes and 
man, however, were equal to Nature’s 
demands, and sent forth two species, 
one of which responded to the oppor- 
tunities offered, while the other, enter- 
ing the outer boundaries of reason and 
volition, was not quite able to meet the 
obligations. 

The capacity to hold two possible ac- 
tions in mind long enough to see the ad- 
vantage of one over the other, which 
some apes seem to show, is a distinct ad- 
vance beyond instinctive and reflex be- 
havior. Delayed action, with alternative 
courses in mind, is a simple form of 
choice, and the evidence is convincing 
that some of these chimpanzees did one 
thing rather than another because it met 
their needs the better. The step is then 
not so very long to remembering that a 
serviceable object, now out of sight, 
will meet a present difficulty. And this, 
again, was accomplished by one chim- 
panzee on two occasions. But when hu- 
man beings do this, we call it choice 
and will. 

We have said that the essential fac- 
tors in volition are memory and the 
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ability to hold simultaneously two or 
more ideas in mind—to think of them 
in connection with the desired end, and 
to make some sort of comparison of 
their utility. One of the fundamental 
principles of science is to accept the sim- 
plest explanation that will satisfy the 
conditions, and a more elaborate state- 
ment of volition would be decorative 
rather than essential. But why should 
we try to make the will more complex 
than the facts require? 

The chief difficulty, perhaps, in ad- 
mitting the evolution of mind is the hu- 
man feeling of superiority; but a bit of 
news in the daily press might cause one 
to question the justification of this feel- 
ing. A workman “had been ordered to 
saw off the end of a beam which pro- 
jected from a window over the street. 
He went up, got out on the end of the 
beam, and carefully sawed it in two be- 
tween himself and the window. The 
man and beam fell together to the pave- 
ment. Neither was hurt much. The 
beam was a little bruised on one corner, 
and the workman was unconscious from 
a couple of scalp wounds.” If a chim- 
panzee had done anything so foolish, it 
would have been assumed that apes 
have no intelligence. The trouble with 
this man was that he was incapable of 
holding two ideas in mind simultane- 
ously and of comparing their values. 

Man has always been anxious to find 
some will-force peculiarly human with- 
in himself. But it is rather interesting, 
and not without significance, that those 
who believe in this will-force never 
boast of it except when they act against 
spontaneous desires. No one ever heard 
a man say that his will-power caused 
him to desert his office for the golf field; 
and no boy offers this excuse for neglect- 
ing his studies for a dance. 

We distinguish between strong and 
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weak wills by the kind of thoughts that 


grip a man; and this distinction is not 
without justification, since ideas have 
varying values. But in final analysis vo- 
lition is always reduced to the ability to 
hold two or more thoughts in mind un- 
til their comparative values can assert 
themselves. The acceptance of the re- 
sult is the final act of will. 

Thus we find ourselves back again to 
our earlier description of the will—the 
ability to hold two or more ideas in 
mind simultaneously and to compare 
their working values. Men differ in this 
capacity as well as in the hold which 
ideas take upon them, and children are 
conspicuously weak in reasonable voli- 
tional decisions. They lack the advan- 
tage of development and knowledge. 

The difference between the abler 
chimpanzees and man, so far as incen- 
tives to action are concerned, is the vari- 
ation in development and the immense- 
ly larger number of motives which 
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knowledge adds to human volition. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the 
gap between chimpanzees and primi- 
tive man is wider than that between 
primitive and civilized men. The defi- 
ciency in the more intelligent apes is the 
looseness of the bonds which connect 
ideas and memories. They more read- 
ily see the solution of a difficulty if the 
object to be secured and the means of 
getting it are visible in one comprehen- 
sive glance. They do not quickly see 
that four boxes far apart may be brought 
together and combined. Still less easily 
do they recall an invisible object and 
realize its utility ina troublesome situa- 
tion. Yet these mental feats were accom- 
plished by the chimpanzees of which 
we have been speaking, and the accom- 
plishment suggests an understanding of 
the difficulty. It indicates, at least, that 
some chimpanzees have passed to the 
human side of the boundary of intelli- 
gence and volition. 
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Walls 


By KATHERINE GARRISON CHAPIN 


I LovE a wall that runs beside a road 

Curving to hold a garden in its arms, 

With flattened fruit-trees and their juicy load 
Ripening against the bricks the slow sun warms. 
I love a wall that crumbles at the edge 

Where moss and ivy mend the loosened stones, 
And little vines creep up a toppling ledge, 

Like sturdy sinews over aging bones. 

But best of all I love the vagrant wall 

That breaks into a hedge and runs away 
Along the borders of a grassy field, 

As if it heard the windy uplands call. 

When all the world is flowering with may 
How hard a wall must find it not to yield! 
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Letters of a Ranch Woman 


BY MARGHARITE 


u see, dear Mrs. Gardner, I am 

y keeping my promise to write 

ou. There is so much to do on 
the ranch, and John will let me do so 
little, that I can just sit and convalesce 
and drink Montana sunshine. But it 
still seems amazing that you, coming 
from an environment I can only dream 
of, should have called me, as plain as 
our brown old hills, znteresting. 

As I sit on our tiny bit of a porch, I 
don’t have to shut my eyes to smell 
sage-brush the way I was doing that 
morning I met you. I was terribly 
homesick, even though I was leaving 
the next day, and I shut my eyes until 
I was no longer in Rochester. I was 
home again and smelling the sage- 
brush, sage-brush warmed by the sun, 
the spiciness of it. I know I'll be home- 
sick in heaven unless I can smell it 
there. You thought I was fainting and 
asked me if you could get me a glass 
of water. But I was ashamed to tell you 
what I’d been doing; it sounded so silly, 
because even I know that sage-brush is 
a weed that is good for neither man, 
bird, nor beast. 

And I felt guilty—I don’t now— 
when you, still concerned, lingered to 
talk to me. Only our conversation was- 
n’t at all that of two women who had 
survived operations. And I guess I did 
all the talking; but I never realized 
how I loved every inch of this wind- 
swept, barren old country that so 
grudgingly gives us a living until I 
told you about it. 

Anyway, one’s porch out here in the 
sticks is liable to be more of an adven- 
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FISHER McLEAN 


ture than yours in Minneapolis. This 
morning I heard a rattle, and the cause 
of it slipped out from under the steps. 
It was a big rattler. 

I called John, who was digging po- 
tatoes for lunch. He came running. He 
threw a dehorning instrument on the 
snake, pinning it down. Its head lashed 
back and forth, its forked, shining black 
thread of a tongue darted in and out, 
and its hideous wee slanting eyes were 
tiny hell-pots of hate. No doubt the 
spot whereon it died is cursed. John 
dug up the ground there, saying that 
there might be poison on it that the 
chickens would pick up. 


Supper is over. We have dinner at 
noon instead of at seven, as in the novel 
you sent me. John, Slim, the hired 
man, and myself sit down to oilcloth. 
John scans the sky for rain. Our spring 
wheat needs it. 

This spring we had plenty of rain, 
so much that John’s Scotch features re- 
laxed into a smile and every one talked 
about the wheat being made. But some- 
thing we dry-land farmers never seem 
to find out is that wheat isn’t made un- 
til you have it threshed and drawn into 
an elevator—and then, like as not, the 
price will go down. 

In fact, water in any form, water that 
no doubt you take for granted like the 
air you breathe, is here as much of a 
problem as making money. For one 
thing, in our country you can sink a 
well, and ten to one it'll be unfit for 
man or beast to drink from. 

Last year it was so dry that John took 
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the stock down to a veritable mud-hole. 
The water was vile, but our cistern was 
so low that I wore overalls to save wash- 
ing, and John finally had to take the 
sheep for several weeks up to Little 
Crooked. The creek there hadn’t en- 
tirely dried up. 

We even had a meeting at the church 
to pray for rain. Almost everybody 
went but Mrs. Tifferts, who said that 
the Lord could hear a prayer one place 
just as good as another, and her corn 
needed cultivating; so she guessed she’d 
pray on the cultivator. 

Personally, it struck me that with 
parts of Montana real strips of fertility, 
it wasn’t reasonable for people to settle 
down on one that was a semidesert 
and then expect the Lord to send rain. 
But John, with generations of Scotch 
Presbyterians in back of him, never 
dreamed of not going. He shaved and 
put on his best suit. It’s very shiny, but 
he paid a hundred dollars for it fifteen 
years ago. 

In fact, it’s the suit he wore at our 
wedding. I remember I wanted so to 
tell him to wear his rough, every-day 
clothes. His best suit then, as now, did- 
n’t seem tc helong to his rugged body 
any more than white kid gloves would 
to my hands. 


I don’t believe my first doll ever de- 
lighted me more than your letter. Yes, 
we've had rain, one of our always crop- 
saving rains, and our cool evenings are 
ideal growing weather for wheat. John 
may yet be able to make up the cost of 
my operation. Besides, our wheat farm 
is getting to be a Jack of all trades. We 
have sheep and milk cows, and I’m 
raising chickens and turkeys. 

We've flung down a challenge to this 
land that has crushed and broken and 
driven out so many. You can best see 
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the relentless sweep of it from Island 
Hill, a long, ridgelike hill. 

I call it that because it rises from the 
flat country around it. On one end are 
rocks of the oddest shapes; several are 
like enormous mushrooms. Puck could 
perch on one, his feet tucked under him 
tailor-fashion, while field-mice dance 
heel and toe at the base. Sparsely, all 
over the hill are pine-trees, some scrub- 
by and wind-blown; but there is one 
old fellow so tall and gaunt and endur- 
ing with his top crashed off by light- 
ning. 

Here in spring the slopes are covered 
with silvery lavender crocuses, long- 
stemmed, growing like clusters of lit- 
tle tulips. And there is a flaming cactus 
flower as well as numerous little wild 
flowers. 

But, of course, best of all, from Isl- 
and Hill you can sit and gaze out for 
thirty-five miles to the Little Rockies 
which are on the other side of the Mis- 
souri, jagged-topped mountains look- 
ing very small and hung with a soft 
haze. Sometimes on a clear summer 
day they are as though cut out of lovely 
blue tissue-paper and pasted against 
crysta! 

Island Hill! Sometimes I meet there 
a young girl. She’s seventeen and rather 
pretty in a brown-skinned, clear-eyed 
way. A young girl with a long riding- 
skirt and unbobbed black hair. The 
young man with her isa tall, easy-mov- 
ing young man with a mocking but 
somehow tender mouth and haunted 
eyes—a haunted heart, too, only the 
girl doesn’t know that. 

But, of course, both that girl and the 
young men are ghosts, ghosts of fifteen 
years ago. 


It is strange; before I went to Roch- 
ester I used to wish I could get away for 
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a while from the tyranny of the ranch. 
I longed for sheer idleness and leisure 
to read and think. Then when I got 
that chance, when for weeks all I did 
was to eat, sleep, and read and think, 
how I longed for the old ranch. I just 
knew that John would go off with his 
sheep and forget my chickens and tur- 
keys. I suppose I’m like the mill-horse 
that still goes around in a circle when 
released from his labor. 

But I can’t send you a picture of our 
house except a verbal one. John is 
Scotch, only his economy runs to hav- 
ing the best he can afford and some- 
times more than that. Our ranch-house 
is two stories. A woman came to see us 
once from Ray, that dried-up little 
town of some eighty inhabitants, and 
said, oh, so patronizingly: 

“What a nice house—and so far 
from Ray, too.” 

There are two bedrooms on the sec- 
ond floor, regular little attic bedrooms 
with sloping ceilings. One is John’s and 
mine, and the other is mine. When I’m 
in there, John always knocks instead of 
just opening the door. 

In that room I have my bookcase 
and a dressing-table that I made out of 
a packing-box, and down in one corner 
is the little red chest of my grandmoth- 
er’s—a plain little old red chest with 
most of the red rubbed off. She took it 
with her down the Great Lakes when 
she and her family moved from New 
York. 

It’s in our blood to move West. I 
came out here when I was seventeen 
and taught school. Adventurous? Oh, 
no, my mother went to Kansas in a cov- 
ered wagon and taught school in a dirt- 
floored and roofed schoolhouse, and 
during recess played “Skip to my 
Loo” with the pupils. The last time 
she talked about it, dear, unselfish little 
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mother of mine, she told me about 
dawn on the prairies of Kansas as seen, 
heard, and felt from a covered wagon, 
and the smell of the little fragrant 
prairie-flower, the sensitive rose, called 
that because when you touched it the 
leaves curled up. 

“T can smell it now,” she said. 

So her daughter followed in her 
footsteps; left Oklahoma and a back 
yard full of peach-trees to teach in a 
Montana log schoolhouse. Every one 
but that same little mother thought I 
was crazy to do so. But I got the idea 
after listening to a neighbor who had 
taken up a homestead there. As soon as 
she proved up her land, she had sold it 
for a nice sum, receiving full payment 
for it from the new owner’s first crop. 
I applied for the school on Buckskin 
Flats and got it. | intended to look over 
the best land and take up some. 

That answers your question of how 
I happened to be here. I taught that 
school two years and lived on my home- 
stead. The boys from the X Bar ranch 
used to keep me supplied with kin- 
dling; but John, of course, was the most 
faithful. It didn’t matter to him that I 
rode more than I did with any one else 
with a young man who had drifted 
from goodness knows where. John just 
stood by, and when I needed him he 
was there. 


My dear Mrs. Gardner, I don’t at all 
resent what you call your curiosity; nor 
would I if it were the only reason you 
answer my letters. That young man you 
wanted to know about, I'll call him 
Kelly, because whether that was his 
real name it was the one he went by. 

He is now only a memory, one I laid 
away with my girlhood and first glow- 
ing dreams. I can talk to you about him, 


I'd like to. Here, he is forgotten by 
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everybody but a few—Snowball, who 
now owns what is left of the old X Bar, 
and Swend Nelson and John and me. 
But these men do not mention him. For 
all their ruggedness, there is about them 
a certain fine delicacy. 

But once before I left for Rochester, 
I talked to John about if I didn’t get 
well. I had to. I wanted to be buried, 
not in the little neglected, broken- 
fenced plot at Ray, but out in my brood- 
ing north country, on Island Hill, un- 
der a great, towering old pine where the 
wind in it sounds like a far-off sea, 
where sunsets turn the badlands to a 
glory of light and color, from rose to 

avender, and the Little Rockies are 
hung with mists of sapphire and rose, 
and then all turns slowly to blackness. 

Below that spot is a coulee. Old Mc- 
Laughlin aimed to put a dam in it some 
spring so he could irrigate his land. Oh, 
his dreams of being a wheat king, of 
a never-failing water-supply, and of 
sure crops! 

In the spring, water rushes through 
this place in a muddy torrent that has 
carved deep cutbanks through the clay 
and gumbo. But summers and winters, 
in its hollows, coyotes bring up their 
young and send their weird, thin cries 
to a starlit heaven. 

That day, just before we left for Ray, 
when the pain was a furious, tearing 
thing like the fox that gnawed at the 
little Spartan boy’s vitals, I told John 
my wish. Of course we were both sure 
that the operation would be successful. 
But, after all, I was going to Rochester 
alone. We both just couldn’t afford 
to go. 

I was looking at Island Hill from the 
windows of my room, a bleak enough 
hill, I suppose, the color of clay with a 
few tattered old pines and patches of 
snow. But John was so quiet that all of 
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a sudden I saw him instead, the blaz. 
ing pain in his eyes. Then I could hard. 
ly believe I had seen that expression be- 
cause the next moment he was saying: 

“All right, old lady’’—I used to ob. 
ject to that term, but now I’d miss it 
John drawls it out and usually passes a 
tousling hand over my head as he says 
it—“I ain’t thinking but what you'l 
be coming right straight back to me, 
but if it'll make you any easier in your 
mind, I'll promise.” 

It wasn't until lately that it’s oc 
curred to me that perhaps John, my 
John with the pain in his eyes, was re 
membering that Kelly and that girl of 
long ago used to call Island Hill “our 
hill.” And I don’t know how to ex- 
plain to him that Island Hill, beyond 
all memories, means to me the north 
country, my barren, cruel, beautiful 
northland. 


This illness and convalescence for 
the first time in years has given me time 
to think in unbroken stretches. I am 
like Mrs. Josie Seevers, who says that 
the only time she has when she can 
just be idle and think is when she has a 
baby and has to be quiet for a few days. 

And this idleness of mine is why, no 
doubt, the past has been returning. This 
week Slim does the chores, and John is 
gone all day with the sheep. He takes 
his lunch with him, and after the break- 
fast dishes are done and the chickens 
and turkeys fed and a pie baked for din- 
ner, I can sit on my bit of a porch and 
see, oh, so plainly, riding past that girl 
I’ve told you about. She’s on her pinto 
pony and, beside her, on his horse is 
the lean, dark young man. 

He is saying: “Ann, this is a dog- 
gone lonesome country, the nearest 
thing to death—and oblivion.” 

And the girl, brought up on a family 
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Bible and prayers, said rather timidly: 
‘Don’t you believe in any hereafter, 
Kelly?” 

Kelly’s tender, mocking mouth was 
rim. “No,” he said harshly; then as 
the peace of a sunset seemed to soak 
into him: “Yet, I wonder—but I'd 
rather think there wasn’t one.” 

Aware of the girl’s troubled eyes, he 
added: “This life is quite enough for 
some of us. You haven’t read any of 
Hardy, have you? Well, don’t. He’s 
damnably right; the dice are loaded, 
but you’re ten times happier if you 
don’t find it out.” 

A silent ride after that, Kelly ab- 
stracted, bitter-looking, and a girl’s 
hand clasped tight on her reins lest she 
stretch it out to him. Yet all she knew 
about that young man was that he said 
his name was Kelly and that he work- 
ed at the X Bar ranch. But he opened 
for her the gates of a new world, a 
world of great books and music and 
poetry. 

I can see her now sitting on Island 
Hill hugging her knees and listening to 
the story of Tristram and Isolde and 
there are tears in her eyes. And on the 
hill, he taught her to listen to the wind 
in the pines until it was a great sym- 
phony orchestra with its first slow 
movement rushing into a sweeping 
crescendo of violins. He had named a 
grouping of pines as first, second, and 
third violins, and the one towering old 
pine that had its branches intact then 
was their ’cello. 

Once when a saffron-colored moon 
turned the north country into a silvery, 
shadowed land of mystery, the shiver- 
ing high wail of a little coyote down in 
the coulee had been the ghost of a 
bright dream. “We all have them,” 
said Kelly. 


And still this afternoon, as I sit on 
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our little porch, John’s and mine, look- 
ing over the sun-baked plains and our 
fields of ripening grain, the lovely rich 
golden color of ripe wheat, and there is 
no color in the world so lovely, the 
ghosts ride past. I can hear their horses 
above the scratch of my pen. 

It is Saturday and they are riding 
over to the post-office at Little Crook- 
ed, run by Bill Evans and his wife. On 
such occasions Kelly always went with 
her, although he never wrote a letter or 
received one. He was never asked why. 
Even fifteen years ago enough of the 
Old West still lingered here so that men 
weren’t asked personal questions. It 
was decidedly bad form to do so. 

The girl learned that at the first 
dance given at her schoolhouse. Inno- 
cently she asked Shorty, one of the boys 
from the X Bar, where he came from. 
Shorty danced round and round with 
her. Finally, with a far-away look in 
his eye, he answered politely: 

“Texas or Nevada. It don’t matter 
which, does it?” 

So she had known better than to ask 
Kelly that question, and so did every 
one else. It was at that same dance that 
she had seen him leaning against the 
doorway and watching the dancers 
with a smile as though he enjoyed see- 
ing other people have fun. 

‘Who's that?” the girl had asked. 

“Oh, that’s Kelly,”’ Shorty answered 
with a grin; “‘and you ain’t the first one 
that’s asked me.” 

After that the other boys kept on 
coming to see her, principally because 
there wasn’t any one else within easy 
riding distance. But it was understood 
that when Kelly came, she went riding 
with him. However, it’d been sheer hy- 
pocrisy for the girl not to realize that 
the evenings she stayed for dinner at 
the Evanses’ a great many of the boys 
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from the X Bar seemed to ride over for 
their mail. Well, girls were scarce then, 
and the teacher at Little Crooked was 
gray-haired. 

But this one particular Saturday eve- 
ning was different from all the others, 
although apparently it was just like 
them. Every one, as usual, sat around 
the store, and the Evanses brought in 
their chairs from their cramped little 
living quarters. A young Scotchman 
was putting records on the phono- 
graph, just one after another as they 
came, until there was a song sung by 
a woman, and every one stopped talk- 
ing. 

The voice was like sunlight on wa- 
ter, as clear, as brilliant, a flashing 
voice, but somehow you wished it were 
warmer. It went up and up; but just 
then Kelly walked over to the phono- 
graph and turned it off. 

“Oh, why did you do that?” the girl 
protested; “it was lovely.” 

“Just to see who sang it,” Kelly an- 
swered. But the next instant there was 
a crash. Clumsily enough he had drop- 
ped that record until it smashed into 
a dozen pieces. He apologized to Mrs. 
Evans; he even got a broom and swept 
up the pieces, throwing them in the 
stove. He’d send and get some other 
records, he told her. 

“Don’t fuss about that,” laughed 
Mrs. Evans; “I never did take to that 
high-falutin’ music. I like them with 
tunes.” 

The girl thought that no one had 
noticed what she had—that Kelly, 
without looking at that record, had 
dropped it deliberately —until she met 
the steady blue eyes of the young 
Scotchman, and saw in them a swift 
look of compassion. That was the night 
the girl learned that Kelly’s heart was 
haunted. From then on, too, the man 
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with the steady blue eyes began stan ner 
ing by. Jack 

But ghosts of yesterday fade befo him 
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nerve wasn’t so much bravery as plain 
Jack of interest in what happened to 
him. 

When the roan had been brought in 
from the range, Kelly had ridden it and 
had won much respect as a rider. Al- 
though he had soon caught the trick of 
sitting his horse slouched in the easy 
way of the Western rider, he had had 
to live down the fact that he had first 
posted a trot. There had been much de- 
rision at the X Bar when he had risen 
rhythmically in his saddle. 

“Some day,” Snowball had remark- 
ed, “he’s coming down and he won't 
find that saddle.” 

But after Kelly had been at the X 
Bar a while, and the boys found he 
wasn’t too refined and could take ad- 
vice, he was accepted as one of them. 

Snowball had described to the girl 
the time that Kelly won his spurs as a 
rider. “Personally,” he had concluded, 
“I stay away from that horse. *Tisn’t 
often you get hold of a man-killer, but 
he’s one. He bites and kicks, and the 
way he can use his front feet is artistic. 
I aim to persuade Kelly to keep off that 
horse—but he is built pretty and can’t 
he move!” 

The girl was thinking of Snowball’s 
description as she rode over the north 
country and into camp. The boys there 
insisted that she have dinner with them. 
Kelly, they told her, had ridden out 
after some strays. But it wasn’t until it 
began to grow late that she asked them 
if he was riding the roan. 

“Yes,”” Snowball admitted; “‘he sad- 
dled that darn horse when the rest of 
us were too busy to notice.” 

The boys all tried to act cheerful, but 
it was plain that not one of them felt 
that way. The young Scotchman drew 
Snowball aside to exchange a few low 


words. Then he rode off, while the lit- 
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tle star of hope that the girl had been 
cherishing fell out of her sky. 

The moonlight that night was as 
light as day, and the young Scotchman 
first saw the roan standing back in a 
coulee with something—he couldn’t 
make out what—beside him. When he 
came closer, he saw that the object 
hanging to one side was Kelly. His foot 
had caught in the stirrup and the roan 
had bucked and kicked to be free of 
him until—well, the young Scotchman 
shot that horse for, he said, sheer cold- 
blooded murder. 

Kelly was buried in Ray. The boys 
didn’t know his name except Kelly, 
and apparently he didn’t belong to any 
one except the X Bar ranch. So Snow- 
ball had engraved on his tombstone the 
X Bar brand, and the inscription read: 

eo & 4M ss 
Killed on the round-up near Little Crooked, 
Montana 
IN THE EXECUTION OF DUTY 


April 12, 1913.” 


And the last lines were Snowball’s 
eulogy: 
“Strong, handsome, brave, kind and sincere, 
He was loved and honored by all.” 


Che girl was desolate. It was the first 
time that tragedy had touched her 
healthy, fun-loving being. But a heart 
that has never been broken has a glaze 
that keeps the deepest tides of life from 
warming it. 

Of course young hearts mend rapid- 
ly. But that girl’s heart wouldn’t have 
mended so completely but for the man 
who stood by, who after fifteen years is 
still to her one of the princes of the 
earth, a prince in overalls and clumsy 
boots and one often in need of a shave, 
but a prince for all that. 

Wealth will never come to us or any 
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great leisure. Perhaps that girl of years 
ago would have turned cold at the 
thought of life on this homestead. May- 
be she had pictured herself as some day 
entering with a mysterious young man 
the ancestral halls he once had forsak- 
en. They did in novels. 

She didn’t realize what a tinsel 
dream that had been until she found 
among his belongings, put away very 
carefully—Snowball had insisted that 
she alone search for the address of some 
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one to notify, but there hadn’t been 
any—a red feather fan. Looking at it, 
the girl seemed to hear again the voice 
of a phonograph record that Kelly had 
broken, that thrillingly brilliant, some- 
how cold voice. 

She knew then that Kelly’s heart 
had been haunted by a very different 
type of woman from that of a country 
school-teacher, that his life had only 
touched hers to enrich it—imagina- 
tively. 


A Bird’s Nest 


BY ALICE WADE MULHERN 


ICHAELA Was a sort of maid in 
M waiting to Mother Superior. 
She lived at the convent, for 
she had no other home. Years before 
she had come as a girl from Canada to 
become a lay nun; but there were so 
many errands to be done in the village, 
and Michaela was so willing to go back 
and forth from the convent, that soon 
that became her vocation in life. 

The nuns were cloistered; not wholly 
so, because theirs was a teaching order, 
but so much so that they never left the 
convent grounds except when being 
transferred to another house of the or- 
der. A thing which rarely happened, 
as a matter of fact, for there were but 
few offshoots of the mother house in 
this country. 

So, it was Michaela who kept the 
convent somewhat familiar with what 
happened in the town. To the greater 
part of the nuns, no doubt, she was a 


sort of meddlesome superservant; but 
to us children she was that dreaded 
thing, an emissary from Mother Su- 
perior. And she made the most of her 
osition. 

She spied upon us at games. She re- 
ported us when we threw over our left 
shoulder the salt we had spilt at table. 
She pinched us, too, sometimes, and 
stuck her tongue out at us when we did 
not smuggle out to her bits of the fruit 
or cookies we had had for dessert. She 
called us names, whispered under her 
breath as she passed us, when we failed 
her in her toll from us of two cents 
from the ten we were allowed each 
week. Out of revenge, she hid our sew- 
ing-aprons, and once in a while she 
messed up our schoolroom desks or 
broke our pencil-points. Yet no one, in 
so far as | know—and I was at St. 
Genevieve’s eight years—no one ever 
told such things on her. It was fear of 
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what her reprisal might be which kept 
us silent. It was not schoolgirl loyalty, 
for we hated her, and many times we 
offered up holy mass that God would 
send her away from the convent back 
to the Canada she had come from and 
which she was always praising. 

My head used to ache for a long time 
after Michaela had pulled my hair each 
morning when the rising-bell had fail- 
ed to waken me. ““Benedicamus” (a 
yank and a pull) ,““Dominum” (another 
tug). This time it was one that made 
me sick at my stomach as mechanically 
I answered: “Deo gratias.” Still me- 
chanically, my head breaking with a 
dull pain that hammered and stung, and 
shivering with the chill that half past 
five sends shooting through a body not 
quite warm all night, I dropped to my 
knees for my morning prayer, and 
then rushed through my dressing with 
such speed that I was almost warm as 
I ran out to join the blue-veiled rows 
that filed down through the dark corri- 
dors to the chapel. 

Always was I at the tail end of the 
line, my blue veil crookedly on the very 
edge of my forehead, the hairpin which 
was its fastener painfully twisted on a 
head still aching from Michaela’s morn- 
ing pull. 

Mass was at six; but ten minutes of 
morning prayers with the community 
of the nuns preceded it. To me—I was 
seven when I entered St. Genevieve’s 
—this morning service through the 
autumn, the winter, and the spring was 
a blur. I was so tired that until after 
breakfast I moved but as an automaton 
—as a thing with a head that throbbed 
and thundered, that pounded and beat 
as though it were the place where 
echoes come from. All was a blur: the 
gas-jets lighted because it was not yet 
dawn; the two tall candles on the altar, 
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which by their fame showed that every- 
thing was in readiness for low mass; 
the voices of the forty girls and the six- 
ty nuns chanting the acts and the lita- 
nies; the cold dankness, faint with in- 
cense, of the chapel; the long blessed 
wait for Father Waldemar, who was 
sometimes late. 

How we loved that wait; for then we 
sat back on the benches and a kind of 
open-eyed sleep fell upon us. It was so 
still in the chapel, even the cold was 
forgotten as the soothing calm of the 
prayerful place stole over us. Small 
bodies relaxed from the nervous haste 
of the morning’s startled waking and 
frantic dressing. No longer taut with 
cold, rigid with holding together the 
small parts which made them, our 
bodies slept, unmindful of gnawing 
stomachs—stomachs faint for a warm 
drink of anything, of anything at all 
that should send blessed heat pounding 
through the icy veins. 

We had no food until seven o’clock; 
for after mass we marched into study 
hall, where Sister Beatrice, our mistress, 
read us the life of the saint whose day it 
was. For myself, the virgins and confes- 
sors, the hermits and bishops made ex- 
ceedingly dull entertainment; but when 
it was a martyr’s day, I forgot every- 
thing—sleep and aching head and 
breakfast—especially if his tortures for 
the faith were minutely described. 

Boiled in oil, veins opened in the 
bath, stabbed by sharp knives, crucified 
upside down, honored in death because 
of being a Roman citizen by being put 
to the sword, shot at with arrows that 
avoided the vital spots, stoned to death, 
clubbed to death, suffocated, burned at 
the stake, stretched on the rack, put to 
the wheel, eyes gouged out, tongue pull- 
ed out by the roots—such episodes 
were familiar to me at seven, and much 
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more real than anything else in the 
world. During recreation one of our 
favorite guessing-games touched upon 
the form of death we should choose 
should we go to the East to save the 
lives of girl babies whose parents threw 
them into the Yellow River. All of us 
really believed that all missionary nuns 
who did not die of leprosy died of hor- 
rible injuries at the hands of God’s ene- 
mies. 

Time had no factor in the martyr- 
ology—Saint Stephen might even at 
the moment of the reading be dying 
under pelted rocks; poor little Saint 
Simon, innocent infant, might have 
fallen into the hands of the Jews only 
yesterday. In Tonkin, Chinese chil- 
dren, at the very moment perhaps as 
we were having our oatmeal, were hav- 
ing their ears lopped off for assisting 
at holy mass—the self-same sacrifice 
through which we had drowsed and 
fretted. 

Such an introspection meant that 
voluntarily we did penance for a pro- 
fane distraction. Perhaps we chose to 
abstain from sugar for a week, or with 
fingers on our lips we warned all com- 
ers that we were on “‘silence.”’ Still an- 
other form of amendment was to prom- 
ise our blessed Lord to do everything 
Michaela asked us to, for a day, or for 
a week, dependent upon our gauge of 
the sin’s enormity. 

And Michaela, unwholesome spirit 
of ill, seemed uncannily aware of such 
vows. The fiercer our struggle for per- 
fection, the more intense was her per- 
secution. A turning toward her of the 
unslapped cheek made for no let-up to 
her deviltries; for, the less our resis- 
tance, the greater to her seemed her 
power. From her point of view, a gift 
was never a generous offering; it was 
a bribe. And when a child gave her a 
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present, she grabbed it without a word 
of thanks; but her fat cheeks puffed 
out as if they would burst, and such 
darting green lights shot forth from 
her eyes as made us believe the rumor 
that behind her eyelids were adders’ 
tongues. 

Once when I was repenting for 
an imagined shortcoming by being 
Michaela’s slave for the week, she came 
upon me reading from “The Little 
Flowers,” Sister Beatrice’s cherished 
treasure-house of tales about Brother 
Juniper, and the Wolf of Gubbio, and 
how Saint Francis sought humility. | 
was kneeling before the grotto of our 
Lady, sharing with her the trials of the 
Brothers Minor. Without a thought 
for the holy place, with never a glance 
of veneration to the Virgin, Michaela 
crept up behind me, snatched from my 
hands the sacred blue-covered book 
which Sister Beatrice had offered me 
after study hall, tore from it three 
pages, hurled the despoiled thing into 
the grotto, and ran off to make spit- 
balls. She blew them at me for the rest 
of the week of my martyrdom to her 
whims. And I kept my temper; but | 
began from that episode to loathe Mi- 
chaela with a slow, brave, and construc- 
tive hatred. I watched her, too, with 
eyes upraised to her face, with a scruti- 
ny especially keen when she sneaked 
quietly out to pay a visit to our pets. 

From that moment, though, I was 
burdened with the sin of blood-guilt. 
I knew that one day I should kill 
Michaela. This certainty of her murder 
made of my life an agony, until before 
the altar I confessed to Christ Jesus the 
crime I had it in my mind and heart to 
do. He had promised that if one asked 
God the Father anything in His name, 
that thing would be granted. So | 
prayed Heaven for a boon—not that 
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God would forgive me when I killed 
Michaela, but that I should kill her for 
a cause which He could understand. 

But Michaela knew I watched her, 
and she grew afraid. She called out my 
“Benedicamus Dominum” quite softly, 
and she dared not touch my hair. She 
stayed more and more among the other 
servants, and, her nightmare presence 
gone, the children almost forgot their 
pinched arms and ink-splashed_pina- 
tores. 

I had told no one of my intention to 
kill Michaela; but I seemed physically 
and mentally to have undergone a great 
change for the better. Almost over- 
night I shot up so tall that Sister Angel 
had to let down all my frocks. I stayed 
at the head of my class with a monot- 
ony which would have been intolera- 
ble had I noticed it. I became so reli- 
gious, so absorbed in prayer, that Sister 
Beatrice in alarm for my health made 
me monitor of the pets. 

Now, more than ever, I watched 
Michaela—not so intensely, however, 
not quite so fanatically. A great deal of 
the romance of my trust had now come 
upon me and, imaginatively, | was a 
young page of Saint Francis’s. Here 
was I, his guard over all small things— 
these were really his pet hen, not ours; 
his pair of rabbits, not ours; his bowl 
of goldfish, lent to us to keep us com- 
pany; Major was his Airedale, Blossom 
was his Collie, Ginger was his cat. I 
took care of them for him in the day- 
time; but he it was who protected them 
at night when the convent slept. 

One morning I found Babette, our 
hen, dead in her green-and-white coop. 
There was no blood about, nor were 
her feathers scattered. Yet, there she 
was, cold, a black, unfluttering heap. 
I gathered her close and strode into 
Superior’s office. I knew that Michaela 
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had killed Babette—why else had she 
died? “Here,” said I, thrusting the 
small black bird into Superior’s face as 
she sat behind her desk, “‘here is what 
Michaela has done. She has killed Ba- 
bette, and so I shall kill her.” 

“You are very rude, my child, and 
quite unjust,” replied Superior, rising 
from her chair. ““We shall send for Sis- 
ter Beatrice and Michaela; but, in the 
meantime, you, for your impoliteness 
and your threat, shall be on silence for 
a week.” 

When Michaela, weeping, and 
shrieking that I hated her, denied that 
she had killed Babette, Superior asked 
me to beg Michaela’s pardon and to 
pray our dear Lord for self-control. The 
dead form of my sweet Babette in- 
spired me to unheard-of courage. “I do 
not believe Michaela,’’ so said my 
voice; “she is lying, Superior, and I 
shall kill her.” 

“Sister Beatrice”—Superior’s voice 
was so low one scarcely heard it—“you 
will place this child on two weeks’ si- 
lence, and since association with gen- 
tle animals has made her rough of 
speech and coarse of thought, you will 
see that hereafter Sister Léocaddie as- 
sumes charge of the children’s pets.” 

Once out of Superior’s office, Sister 
Beatrice led the way up to the infirma- 
ry; and there, in the stillness of that far- 
away place, she took the little black 
hen and me upon her lap, and since I 
could not speak, she planned Babette’s 
funeral. She reminded me, too, of Sis- 
ter Léocaddie’s gentle heart, and she 
knew that she would offer us carna- 
tions for the grave. 

Two important things happened 
during my two weeks of silence: Sister 
Beatrice read to us the stories of the 
Round Table, and one morning on our 
way to chapel she showed us four rob- 
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in’s eggs in a beautiful nest on the top- 
most crotch of the tallest cherry-tree. 

So great was our joy that for days a 
dream seemed to have fallen upon the 
convent. Our voices were softer, our 
eyes laughed at each other’s in a kind 
of secret fellowship; we walked on tip- 
toe past the cherry-tree, both indoors 
and out, lest we disturb the mother 
robin who so patiently sat brooding 
upon her eggs. We were all awake be- 
fore the rising-bell so as not to be late 
when Sister Beatrice gave each of us 
our daily peek at the nest. One peek a 
day on the way to chapel; one only was 
the rule we had agreed upon—only one 
lest we frighten the mother bird. No 
matter where we heard a robin’s song, 
it was our father robin cheering his 
mate. 

I could not feed the pets, it is true, 
but Sister Léocaddie was very kind. She 
waited for me every morning and fed 
them when I came from breakfast. As 
for Michaela, she kept farther away 
than ever from the pet yard; for Sister 
Léocaddie would not have her “near 
anything that lives,” she once confided 
to me. 

As for my pledge to avenge Babette, 
there yet was time. One day, as I had 
told Superior, I should kill Michaela. I 
knew this. Michaela knew. it, too, and 
I think Sister Beatrice saw the picture 
in my eyes. Yet, never, for one mo- 
ment, did I plan the manner of her 
death. The how and the when were un- 
determined, but the act was as good as 
done. 

A heavy piece of lead pipe was in my 
hands when I first saw Michaela under 
the cherry-tree, poking at something 
with a long clothes-prop. I had picked 
up the pipe near the cow-pump, where 
it had.been left, no doubt, by a work- 
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man who had intended it for some job 
of repairs. As my mind grasped the fact 
of what Michaela was about to do, the 
pipe became my avenging sword. 

Yet, for one second, the anguish of 
her deed quite overcame me. The tiny 
birds had just hatched out. How could 
they save themselves when Michaela 
tipped the nest ? God and Saint Francis! 
Even as I shricked, my grasp on the 
lead pipe tightened, and I was over the 
ground with lightning speed; but I was 
too late to save the fledglings. A tiny 
body brushed my face as I beat with all 
my strength upon the still-upraised arm 
of my enemy. 

Again and again, for hours upon 
hours, it seemed I struck her. This for 
Babette; this for the killed birds; this 
for the terrorized father and mother 
birds; this for God; this for Saint Fran- 
cis; this— But then Sister Beatrice car- 
ried me away. “Baby, baby,” she said, 
“what have you done?” 

The other children buried the small 
robins; but for days the parent birds 
mournfully called and called. No other 
robin ever built a nest in that cherry- 
tree. 

I had broken Michaela’s arm and 
her nose. Her body bore bruises for a 
long time; but no one ever scolded me, 
not even Superior. 

Although I had not killed Michaela, 
she was really dead in so far as we chil- 
dren were concerned, for Superior had 
forbidden her ever to come near us, 
ever to speak to us, ever to step into the 
pet yard. Should she fail to obey, back 
was she to go to Canada forever. 

And when I came out of the infir- 
mary after a week or so, Sister Léocad- 
die said that Superior thought I now 
was strong enough again to be monitor 


of the pets. 














A drawi 


\ PASSION for drawing and early association with his friend and 


neighbor at Coytesville, “Pop” Hart, started George Price on his 


career as an artist. His interest in the life about him has resulted in 
many drawings ranging from Harlem crap-games to the fish-markets 
ot Bruges. His pen has the gift of satire as his drawings of two phases 


ot New York lite published on this and the following page show. 








Rivington Street, New York. 
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An African Savage’s Own Story 


THE MARRIAGE ORDEAL 


BY BATA KINDAI AMGOZA IBN LOBAGOLA 


Tuis is as wild and savage an account of primitive customs as one can ask for. 
The barbaric preparations for marriage; the dignity and ferocity of savage justice; 
the groping for truth before the Council, the all-powerful “Oro,” and the mys- 
terious ““Circle’’—all take the reader far from civilization, back into the shadows 
of the jungle. 

The author is a Black Jew of the B’nai Ephraim or Emo-yo- quaim, “The 
Strange People,” who live in unvisited forests south of the Niger River in West 
Africa. In the earlier chapters he told how he and thirteen small- -boy companions, 
in a spirit of exploration, left their native compound and made their way forty-five 
days’ journey southward to the Gulf of Guinea. There all the boys went on board a 
tramp steamer, from which Bata Kindai could not escape, as did his companions. 
Taken against his will to Glasgow the naked savage found a home with a kindly 
Scotsman, who finally sent him to school. At the end of four years Bata Kindai, 
with the faintest possible veneer of civilization, returned to his own wild people, 
as great a mystery to them as he had been to the good folk of Glasgow. In order 
to regain popular favor he had to submit to his father’s will and at once marry six 








wives. 


ARRYING in my country is not A 

simple matter. When my fa- 

ther offered me in marriage 
and promised Gooma as a bride, I was 
too young to realize the sacred ordi- 
nance and above all to know about the 
ordeal that awaited me, that is, marry- 
ing six maidens at the same time. I was 
only eleven years old, and I had just re- 
turned home from Scotland, after hav- 
ing been away from my native Africa 
four years. I was not fully matured, but 
I had begun to feel that 1 was a man. 
When my father told me that Gooma 
was to be my bride, I thought I knew 
what it meant and I was anxious to go 
through the ceremony. Little did I 


dream what was to happen and what 
consequences would ensue. All that I 
thought of was to be with Gooma. 
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The girl seemed to know much 
more than other girls and boys. It may 
have been because Gooma had saved 
my life, or it may have been that I loved 
her. I had chosen Gooma as a playmate 
before I left home, even though it was 
unusual, amongst Native Boys, to play 
at all with girls Gooma and I liked 

each other all the more after she had 
saved my life from a man-eating lion. 

I should have been devoured by the 
man-eater if it had not been for Gooma, 
who was the fighting daughter of a 
fighting Chief. Through the timely in- 
tervention of this girl, already marked 
by the claws and teeth of a leopard, and 
bitten by a hook-lizard, and through 
her superior skill with the assegai, I 
was saved. 

It all happened one day after the 
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usual warning had been given; that is, 
when there was danger of beasts, or 
warriors from another tribe. I was play- 
ing near the Bush all by myself, when 
a great old savage man-eater got 
through somehow and came into the 
village before any one knew anything 
about it. Two babies, whose mother 
had left them lying on the ground 
when she ran away in fright, were torn 
into pieces and partly eaten; a young 
girl was torn badly but did not die; sev- 
eral boys, whose screaming made the 
beast furious, escaped by a_hair’s 
breadth. 

By this time the old fellow had been 
struck by a clean assegai, that is, with- 
out poison on the tip. This stung him 
and made him more ferocious, and he 
darted back and forth, this way and 
that way, until finally he spied me. 
Gooma was not far away at the time, 
for it was she who had stung the beast 
with the assegai that was not poisoned 
with Kootch-er-roo. By this time she 
had found a poisoned assegai, and was 
pursuing the animal at a safe distance, 
when she saw the lion plunge in my di- 
rection. I was directly in its path. 

Her cries made me look up; I saw 
the lion coming at me full speed. I did 
as I had been taught to do when con- 
fronted, at close quarters. I fell flat on 
the ground and tried to dig under the 
best I could. I was so frightened that I 
forgot what to do in this case, so I fell 
to the ground all right, but I began to 
cry out, which was unwise. 

But Gooma, who was near enough 
by then, threw her poisoned assegai, 
and whether it was by sheer luck or 
skill, I cannot say, but the assegai 
struck the lion in the mane, and pierced 
its neck almost through. 

This action by Gooma made the ani- 
mal forget the object of his dash, and it 
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turned around several times, roaring 
madly from pain and the effects of por 
son, and then it turned over, head first, 
and died horribly. 

Gooma was a rich girl in inheritance, 
a noble woman by birth, a brave girl in 
spirit, but an unfortunate girl, never- 
theless. 

Gooma had saved my life from the 
wounded man-eating lion, by stopping 
it in its course, with a poisoned assegal, 
when it was coming straight at me. 
Now if a girl is the direct cause of sav- 
ing a boy’s life, in my country, that 
boy’s parents have the option of claim- 
ing that girl, from her parents, to be the 
bride of the boy, when both reach the 
marriageable age, which is thirteen and 
nine respectively. My father made the 
claim, and it was honored by the con- 
sent of Gooma’s guardian parent. 

I was a member of one of the four 
hundred Semitic families that had a 
strict rule that not any of us could mar- 
ry into a Fetich family. But we were per- 
mitted to choose a wife from a Moham- 
medan family, because the Mohamme- 
dans believed in one God. But Gooma 
was not of a Fetich family; she was only 
connected with and guarded by such a 
family. There was mystery surrounding 
Gooma’s antecedents, and the chief that 
owned her had watched her with a 
jealous eye. He said that she was his 
daughter, but there was no likeness be- 
tween him and the child, nor did any 
one of his twenty-six wives own her. 
The name of the old chief was O-Lou- 
Wa-Li; and the women in his com- 
pound were abusive of Gooma; in fact, 
they were cruel to her. The chief him- 
self was a born fighter and had dis 
tinguished himself in many wars, and 
as a result, had found favor in the eyes 
of the King. 

While he had been on one of his 
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skirmishes in the desert, fighting the 
Tuaregs, he had found Gooma, whose 
name he had given her himself, which 
means: “Pearls of the Mother,” pro- 
nounced: Goo-hoo-maha, and we call it 
Gooma, for short. The King himself 
would have taken the child from the 
chief, had the chief not shown such 
pain and distress in parting with her. 
The old chief stuck to his story that 
the child was his daughter by one of 
the women of the Tuareg people, but 
no one believed him. This chief was 
such an illustrious character, that the 
Fetich leaders would not permit any of 
the witch-doctors to interfere with him. 
The only thing that they forced him to 
do was to keep the girl away from other 
children, for fear of strange devils in 
her; she was supposed to be confined to 
the chief’s compound. That is why the 
chief’s wives were unkind to her, but 
the chief protected her by keeping her 
with him as much as possible. The gen- 
eral thought was that the chief would 
marry her when she became of age. The 
old chief spent much time teaching the 
girl how to use an assegai, to hunt and 
fight, and to do everything that a boy 
did. 

Now Gooma was not white, but she 
was far from black, and she was a very 
beautiful girl. Not a few believed that 
she was not the gift of birth, but had 
been fashioned out of wind and sand 
during the storm called “Hum-seen,” 
meaning Fifty. But regardless of all 
these rumors, Gooma lived on, and did 
as other children did. She was no differ- 
ent, except that she was smarter and 
quicker than other girls of her age. 

Then came the time of that awful 
event about the lion, and the proposal 
of my marriage to Gooma, by my own 
father, to the old chief. The chief was 
pleased with the proposal, because he 
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was anxious that the girl should be mar- 
ried into a different people than his 
own, for as he said, a man cannot be 
kind to the thing that he does not like, 
and he knew that the poor girl was the 
object of hate amongst the Fetich peo- 
ple, and that our people were not Fe- 
tich, but were called ““The Strange Peo- 
ple,” and he felt confident that we 
would be kind to her. 

Gooma singled me out for walks 
around the villages, and I felt lonesome 
when she was not with me. 

Once when Gooma and I were to- 
gether, some boys of my village called 
after me the name that they had heard 
their fathers call me, Yem-Saah, ‘Mys- 
tery.’ That was one of the reasons why I 
did not choose to be in their company at 
all. Every one called me ‘Mystery’ and 
I was not pleased. That was all I could 
hear when I returned from Scotland the 
first time; so I took Gooma as my com- 
panion as much as I could, although 
that displeased my father and my eldest 
brother. 

I had been transformed during the 
four years that I had been away, and I 
had become used to the company of 
women, and had quite a different view 
of them than did the men in my land. 

My eldest brother was furious. He 
questioned me about my conduct, but I 
offended him by looking him in the eye 
while he talked; that was disrespectful 
for a boy in my country. The punish- 
ment for this infringement of native 
etiquette is severe; a boy is tied to a 
stake in the heat of the sun, in the mid- 
dle of day, and left there four hours. 
When the boy is released from the stake 
he is likely to die from sun-stroke. Usu- 
ally, the complaint comes from a parent 
or near relative but never from a sister 
or a mother. My brother did not attempt 
to give me any punishment other than 
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to hit me across the face with the back 
of his hand; then I flew at him. I had 
been taught to hit back when I was in 
school in Edinburgh, and I had become 
used to fighting. I forgot, for the mo- 
ment, that it was my eldest brother; 
otherwise I should not have acted so un- 
wisely. 

When my brother had summoned 
me to come before him, I said: “Tell 
him to wait.’ I committed a serious of- 
fense by thus answering and by not im- 
mediately obeying him. When I did ap- 
pear, instead of standing with bowed 
head, as boys should do in the presence 
of elders, I sat in front of him and look- 
ed him straight in the eye as I had been 
taught to do in Scotland. My brother 
cursed me, called me “Son of a Mon- 
key,” and spit in my face. Then he 
struck me across the face with the back 
of his hand. I could stand no more, and 
I jumped at him, bit him, and struck 
and scratched him badly. My brother, 
dumfounded, did not even hit me 
back, but he yelled loudly. My brother 
was a full grown man and could have 
given me a beating, but such action as 
mine had never happened before in my 
country, so he was paralyzed with as- 
tonishment. 

His yells attracted all his women, of 
whom he had twenty-one. His chief 
wife ran to his house with all the other 
wives, and they all screamed and shout- 
ed Haram Alake! “A shame to God!” 
I realized what folly I was committing, 
so I jumped off my brother, who lay 
stretched on the ground, and I ran out 
of his compound and kept running un- 
til I reached my father’s compound. I 
passed several old men, but I did not 
salute them in the customary manner, 
another breach of native etiquette that 
brought abuse on the head of my father 
and rendered me liable to further pun- 
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ishment. Many native boys have been 

ut to death for conduct less offensive 
and I should have been put to death if 
my father had been guided by the per- 
suasion of my eldest brother. 

I was brought before the community 
chief and charged with “Laughing at 
the beards of old men” whom I had 
passed in a hurry and to whom I had 
not given the customary salutations. | 
was judged guilty even before I went to 
the community chief; therefore I had to 
go through “The Ordeal,” just as other 
boys would have had to do. I stood be. 
fore the chief and his counsellors with 
bowed head, and on my head I balanced 
a calabash dish full of palm-oil. While 
the old men, my accusers, piled up my 
offenses, I had to hold my head still and 
not spill a drop of palm-oil. When | 
heard the accusers tell false things about 
me, I simply had to speak, and every 
time I spoke I moved my head and spill. 
ed oil. For every drop spilled from the 
dish, I had to receive a hard smack on 
the cheek from every member of the 
council, including the chief, and the old 
men who accused me, about twenty-five 
people smacking me every time I spilled 
a drop of oil, and that was many times. 
One old man demanded that I be given 
toa Medicine-Man to have the evil spirit 
that controlled me, removed. That 
would have caused my death, because 
when the devilish Medicine-Men get 
hold of a boy to purify him, they usually 
injure him so that he dies. They give as 
an excuse for his dying, that there was 
so much evil in him that it overcame all 
the good. Even parents believe the Med- 
icine-Men and think it is a blessing that 
the boy dies. I did not realize the full ex- 
tent of danger at that time, but my fa 
ther did, and he was inclined to be leni- 
ent because I was his youngest son, his 


heir, and the holder of the birth-right 
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of the family. My father opposed every 
motion to have me punished further. 

The hardest blow came when my 
own brother put in his complaint. My 
father had promised to punish me for 
my offense to my brother, and so he 
thought my brother satishied. My poor 
father was stunned when he saw his au- 
thority set at naught by his own son. 
My brother said many things against 
me. He told about my attack upon him, 
and supported his statement by the state- 
ment of his bride. 

Now was the time for my father to 
stab at my brother and make an impres- 
sion upon the chief and his counsellors. 
My father said: “It is a shame on my 
beard, that I should have given life to 
a son who must call upon a woman for 
support.” The chief agreed with him 
and told my father that if he himself 
had such a son he would put him 
amongst the girls. 

Then my brother complained about 
my having been in the company of 
Gooma, ““The Outcast.’’ Since Gooma 
was from a different people, and I was 
not a Fetich Worshipper, my brother’s 
complaint did not bring the desired re- 
sult. 

The question arose, whether or not 
I was the real son of my father, so the 
matter was referred to the Fetich-Doc- 
tor, the Spiritual Head of my country. 
The Fetich-Doctor supported the claim 
that I was not the son of my father, but 
that my father had taken me in place of 
his lost heir, Bata Kindai. 

The civil King of my country then 
intervened on behalf of my father, be- 
cause my father had gained distinction 
as a warrior and had been made a Balo- 
gun Chief (Fighting chief), and the 
King stopped the Fetich-Doctor from 
killing me cruelly. The chief Rabbi of 
my own people also plead with the Fe- 
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tich-Doctor and convinced him that my 
father told the truth about my being his 
rightful heir. Under Fetich law no one 
can take the place of an heir toa family, 
so the witch-doctors and their chief 
were all against me. Some of my ac- 
quired habits made them believe that I 
was no blood kin to my father. I wore 
a few clothes, I slept on a cot bed, I had 
a lamp, and I talked to women. Much 
of my time I spent in the company of 
Gooma, my betrothed, in preference to 
boys. The boys never believed what I 
told them about the outside world, but 
Gooma did. The boys called me “Mys- 
tery, but Gooma did not. Gooma ad- 
dressed me as “Small Grain,” or Un- 
guatwa, the name my mother thought 
of at my birth, whose meaning is, 
“Trouble Waters.’ My father called me 
“Bata Kindai,” because I was his heir. 
He called me, “Small Grain and the 
Sole of my foot,” the literal translation 
of “Bata Kindai.”’ 

I think the name my mother thought 
of when I was born was the more appro- 
priate, for who can deny that I am just 
one bit of trouble after another? Every 
bit of trouble that I have ever had has 
been through my fault, and not the di- 
rect fault of any one else. I have caused 
myself much misery through my own 
folly, but can you altogether blame me, 
considering that my civilization is only 
veneer, and that my whole modern 
make-up is affectation ? Everything that 
I attempt to do in my present state is to 
the extreme; if I love one, I love too 
much; if I drink, I drink too much, not 
because I am fond of drink, but because 
I have never learned restraint. 

To Gooma I was “Bata Kindai,” or 
“Unquatwa.” The outcome of the trials 
and tests for the wrongs that I had com- 
mitted against my eldest brother, and 
the affront to the old men, was that I 
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got a good beating on the soles of my 


feet, every complainant being allowed 
to strike me five times on my bare feet. 
How cruel it felt when my brother’s 
turn came! His strokes were harder 
than those of any of the old men, who 
numbered six. Needless to say, I was 
hardly able to stand for days afterward. 
Considering all the offenses, I was ex- 
tremely lucky. 

It is customary for a father to punish 
a boy later, but my father did not raise 
his hand to me. Old chief O-Lou-Wa-Li, 
foster-father of Gooma, liked me and 
would have saved me from the beating 
had he been able. O-Lou-Wa-Li was a 
Fetich-worshipper and therefore a more 
influential chief than my father, but he 
had lost his prestige on account of his 
daughter, Gooma, so he did not offer 
assistance, for he thought that if he at- 
tempted to intervene it might do more 
harm than good, and that his word as 
a nobleman might be ignored, a seri- 
ous thing for a man of distinction in my 
country. 

The truth is, my father was more 
concerned in securing wives for me, 
than in punishing me. He had chosen 
the match-maker to decide upon my fit- 
ness for marriage, and the girls’ fa- 
thers had done the same. None of the 
other girls who were to become my 
wives liked Gooma, and they did not 
wish to stand the test with her. 

I had to wear a mask, called “The 
Mask of Chastity,” made to cover my 
head, with holes for the eyes and 
mouth; and it was made of wild grass 
called Trava. It had a devilish look, and 
nobody wanted to speak with me while 
I wore it. The girls had to disguise 
themselves the same as I did, only their 
head masks were not so closed as mine 
was. I had to go about in this fashion 
for twelve months, and during that time 
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I had to be much with my match-mak- 
er, and the match-makers of the girls 
who were to become my wives. Match- 
makers may be men or women, accord- 
ing to the choiceof the father. My moth- 
er was dead, and so was Gooma’s, but 
the mothers of the other five girls lived, 
and they busied themselves with their 
own daughters, explaining some of their 
own experiences when they themselves 
prepared for marriage. Gooma’s father 
spent much time with me, and so did 
my own father. 

The match-makers took me out of 
the village twice a week for about three 
months before the time of the vows, 
and oiled and massaged me. Two or 
more old women kept with me and 
while one busied herself with me the 
others held whispered conferences, but 
I never learned what they said. They 
put me into a hut, built for the purpose, 
and watched me through the walls. 
Then I was led out of the Bush, for that 
is where all these things took place, and 
I was blind-folded and turned loose in 
the village. I never saw who brought 
me out, for it was never the same wo- 
men who took me into the Bush. I never 
guessed what they would do to me from 
one time to the other. I had to wait and 
see; they always played some new trick. 
All boys have to go through these trials 
before they marry, but it is never a sub- 
ject of discussion. 

The girls also had their turn at this 
kind of thing but in a somewhat differ- 
ent way from that of the boys. Accord- 
ing to some of the old men in my home, 
the girls’ tests are harder than those 
given the boys. 

The time came for the vows. While 
I was in the hut in the Bush, an image 
was made in copper, eight inches long 
and two inches thick, and this thing was 
placed on a brass tray and kept by my 
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match-maker until the day of the vow. 
_ that day all the girls were lined up 
their own match-makers. Young 
v brought in the tray with the image 
and placed i it on the ground in front of 
me, and then ran away. While running 
they sang a native song meaning: a our 
manhood is perfect; so use it; so use it.’ 
All native songs are repetitions, so they 
sang the words over and over. 

The girls watched this performance, 
and when it was finished, each girl was 
led before me singly, by one of the old 
women. Each girl was commanded by 
the old woman to kneel down in front 
of the image and to kiss it. Then they 
sang a marriage song, which means: 

“W hat al delight to me! What a delight 
to me! * The. native words are:—Aah- 
gu-ru-ma Guru-ma, Aah-gu-ru-ma, Y ay- 
gaga-hogya, Yay-gaga-hogya, Yay-ga- 

ga guru-ma. The girls danced to this 
song for hours, and I sat there and wit- 
nessed everything. The people gathered 
closer, and every one present came up 
and examined the image and made 

complimentary remarks. My father took 
away the tray and kept the image as a 
trophy. 

Before the trial, my eldest brother 
made an accusation against me. If he 
had proved his case, my y wedding would 
have been put off for another native year 
and both Gooma and I would have 
been subjected to indignities. My father 
and old Chief O-Lou-Wa-Li were order- 
ed to present us before a special council. 
I was surprised because I did not know 
what it was all about, and when I ask- 
ed my father he replied: “Your new 
ideas bring shame on my head ; you will 
smart for your deviltry.” Neither he 
nor Old Chief O-Lou-Wa-Li knew who 
accused Gooma and me. 

The council consisted of all the 
match-makers and the chief Witch-Doc- 
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tor, who presided. Gooma and I were 
ushered before the council, and we sat 
directly in front of our fathers, but 
dared not look toward each other. We 
sat in our masks, and Oh! how I would 
have liked to speak to Gooma, and ask 
her what it was all about. 

You could have knocked my poor old 
father over with a feather when he saw 
my own brother accuse me before the 
council. My brother saluted every one 
in the usual manner; then the Witch- 
Doctor chanted a song, supposed to ex- 
hort the spirits to clean the tongue of the 
accuser to enable him to tell the truth. 
My real accuser was a boy who said he 
had seen each of us do something un- 
lawful. No boy can accuse another boy 
before a council; he must state his case 
to some adult, and if the adult thinks it 
proper to believe the boy he makes com- 
plaint. Everybody present was dumb- 
struck when my own brother accused 
me. 

When one accuses another before the 
council he never jumps into the business 
right away, but makes a long speech 
and says a number of native sayings be- 
fore he mentions the subject of impor- 
tance. That was the way my brother 
proceeded: “Gazelles are fleet of foot, 
always,” he said. While he talked, 
every one repeated what he said. He 
continued: “A snake is slow, but I do 
not know an animal that can out-run 
a gazelle, nor a reptile that can fool a 
snake. It is sad when a bird tries to mate 
with an elephant; it strikes me the poor 
thing must waste a lot of energy. Have 
you ever known an elephant who could 
fall into water without m: iking a splash ? 
I am sure a lizard would know that it 
is impossible for a monkey to become a 
zebra. Buffaloes are hard-headed, and 
so is the son of my father hard-headed. 
I am convinced that even our laws must 
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be obeyed, or we would never have 
goodness in the land. But how can you 
heal up a sore before it has become 
worse? When the evil spirit told my fa- 
ther’s son to break his vows, he did so 
and he should accept his punishment. 
One whom we all know, and whose fa- 
ther has given him wonderful girls to 
wife, has sorely pledged himself to save 
our good and holy law from being pro- 
faned; that person saw with an un- 
sleeping eye, an act that makes the 
blood of our fathers jump. A female 
knows no better than to be loyal to him 
whom she loves; therefore I feel that 
Gooma also has an evil spirit. I say that 
the son of my father is guilty, and that 
he deserves the punishment of fire, lest 
the spirits avenge themselves upon our 
families. Burn them! Bata Kindai and 
“ Gooma! Burn them!” 

I was dumfounded because I knew 
that I had committed no offense, nei- 
ther had Gooma. Poor girl, I see her 
now, as she sat gazing with her brown 
eyes, eyes that did not belong to people 
like those around her. Gooma wept, be- 
cause she knew that all the charges were 
lies, wicked black lies. The entire coun- 
cil arose, held up hands, and the chief 
Witch-Doctor screamed aloud: ‘“‘Fa- 
thers of your children! Put this to the 
test! This must be so!” 

When old Chief O-Lou-Wa-Li and 
my father jumped up to protest because 
they knew what such action by the coun- 
cil meant, the chief Witch-Doctor ask- 
ed my father and O-Lou-Wa-Li this 
question: “Did you ever know any one 
that is accused tell the truth?” 

These men were guided by the hea- 
then religion of a primitive and igno- 
rant people. Our fathers had to abide 
by the decision, which was final. 

Gooma and I were taken to our 


homes and put through a kind of third 
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degree to make us admit the charges. 
Under the circumstances we were lucky 
because our own fathers did the testing, 
and not the devilish Witch-Doctors. 
When a case of this kind is given to the 
Witches and Witch-Doctors the poor 
victim seldom lives to admit anything. 
My father, I know, was sorry, but he 
could not show it. If he had cried that 
would have been unpardonable, because 
a man should never be weak enough to 
cry; if he wishes to cry he gets his wo- 
men to cry for him. My father acted 
harsh and cruel in order not to break 
down, but I know that his heart nearly 
broke every time he hit me. 

The women in my father’s com- 
pound were commanded to come forth 
and to weep and wail. If a woman does 
not feel like crying or cannot cry, there 
is always a certain preparation that they 
find which makes tears fall like rain, 
and then all the women have to do is to 
scream. That is why we say when we 
see a woman weeping, that it is only 
Mas-Kara, meaning, “Crocodile Tears.” 
No one ever sympathizes with a wo- 
man in tears, even if the tears are real. 

Old Chief O-Lou-Wa-Li loved his 
child beyond the understanding of his 
own wives, but he had to torture her 
to make her confess. Gooma took the 
greatest oath that could be taken in my 
country, to prove that she was innocent. 
She said that she would stand upon the 
head of the Crocodile, our Sacred Ani- 
mal, to prove she told the truth. Gooma 
was only a little girl, and I, a little boy 
barely thirteen years old. Poor Gooma 
was tied to stakes, stretched out flat on 
the ground, and she was whipped and 
whipped and whipped, and her eye- 
brows were burned off, and she was 
starved to make her admit that she had 
broken her vows, but she stuck to her 


denial, and so did I. Old Chief O-Lou- 
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Wa-Li did not administer the punish- 
ment to Gooma, but he witnessed it. 
His wives did the torturing, so the poor 
child suffered greatly, because the wo- 
men of the old chief did not like Gooma, 
and they heaped curse upon curse on 
her head. The names they called her 
made the blood curdle. 

In my case, my father did the pun- 
ishing, and I believe that I made him 
more cruel, because every time he struck 
me with the stick over my bare back, I 
said that I would go back to my White 
Father, in Scotland, and I continually 
called on my White Father, and on his 
son, my friend, so my father hit me all 
the harder. I bear the marks on my back 
to-day from the severe floggings that I 
received, and the whole accusation was 
false. 

The severe beatings, and the torture 
of hot needles in my tongue, stopped, 
but my statement was still a complete 
denial, and it was the same with Gooma. 
My eldest brother began to feel worried 
because it looked as if he were to be 
laughed at as a false accuser. 

The council was called again, and 
poor Gooma and I were dragged to the 
place of meeting. My brother explained 
how he came by such a tale as he had re- 
lated. He said that he loved me, his fa- 
ther’s favorite son. At this my father ob- 
jected, and said, “Principal son”; so 
my brother continued that it pained him 
to accept a story against his good little 
brother, and he could even then hardly 
believe such a thing. He warmed up and 
tried once more to force the case against 
Gooma and me, and continued talking. 
He added that his information had 
come from a reliable source, a small 
boy, and that it is as impossible for a 
little boy’s mind to tell a straight lie as 
it is for the leopard to drink with a lion. 
“Therefore,” he said, “this pair deserve 





to be burnt.”” He stopped talking, be- 
cause he had again demanded that 
Gooma and I should be tortured. 

Old Chief O-Lou-Wa-Li could bear 
no more. He jumped up and answered 
by saying: “We must leave this case to 
Oro!” 

No one dared to oppose this, because 
every one knew that it was just. Oro is 
a native Fetich superstition; the people 
believe that the Oro god can find out 
all wrong-doers, because every one who 
has committed wrong of any kind must 
admit that wrong to the Oro god when 
it is brought around, seven times a year, 
and seven days at each time. No native 
would think of hiding wrong from the 
Oro, because he beliewes that in so do- 
ing he would bring terrible disaster 
upon every one. We had to wait until 
Oro sounded. 

The Chief Witch-Doctor stood up 
and said that he knew that O-Lou-Wa- 
Li was just in wishing to refer the case 
to all-seeing Oro. He added, “Woe be 
to the one that Oro puts his finger upon; 
it would be better for that one never to 
have been born.” My brother did not 
feel comfortable, because he knew that 
he had put the devil in that small boy’s 
heart to say what he had said, all lies. 

In the days that followed, my brother 
tried in many ways to be friendly with 
me, but my father kept me from him as 
much as possible. In the case of Gooma, 
all the women who had flogged that 
poor girl unmercifully wanted to be 
kind to her, but O-Lou-Wa-Li kept 
Gooma from them as much as possible. 
The women had not taken part in the 
accusation; they had done only what 
they had been ordered. 

The time for Oro came, and every- 
body prepared. Women dare not show 
themselves during the seven days of 
Oro; they must confine themselves to 
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their own compounds until it is all over. 
On the first night of Oro nothing un- 
usual happened. Gooma and I did not 
go out to meet Oro because we had done 
no wrong. The little boy who had told 
the story, and my brother, did not ap- 
pear either. The little boy was a Fetich- 
worshipper, and my brother belonged 
to the “Strange People.” The little boy 
had no one in his own faith to consult, 
because no Fetich person would give 
him any encouragement in the wrong 
that he had committed. My brother had 
the Rabbi of our own Faith, with whom 
he could talk the matter over before go- 
ing out to the Oro. Although we are a 
separate people, with an entirely differ- 
ent religion, we are nevertheless com- 
pelled to comply with all Fetich laws, 
regarding taboos, and secret organiza- 
tions of the government. One thing we 
did have above the other people, and 
that was seven Rabbis, who were the 
guardians of our Faith and Morals. 
Whatever difficulty arose we had the 
Rabbis to consult. In this business the 
Chief Rabbi was unwilling to interfere, 
because it would bring down severe 
abuse on our community, if he dared to 
condone one in the dreadful evil of de- 
livering one of his own blood up to an- 
other people. So my brother was advised 
to go out to Oro, after the boy had gone, 
and tell all he knew of this affair, and 
let all be the truth. 

The next night Oro sounded, and it 
was louder and more weird than ever. 
Three men went before Oro on com- 
plaint of their wives. Every one of these 
men had ten wives, and the complaint 
was that every man had stayed too long 
with the last wife. One man had re- 
fused to go with any of his other wives; 
another had taken his new bride into 
his own house to live with him, saying 
that she was too delicate to do work 


around the compound with other wo- 
men; while the third had kept with his 
bride all the time. All three men lost 
their wives, and all three were so muti- 
lated that one of the three died, and the 
other two lived in mockery the remain- 
der of their lives, in a compound called, 
“The Place of the Agha,” meaning, 
“Eunuchs.” On this same night many 
other punishments were decreed. Two 
girls lost their fingers for stealing some- 
thing; a boy was ordered put to death 
by the Ogboni Society, for disobedience; 
and two married girls were mutilated 
for being caught in adultery. 

The little boy in my case did not ap- 
pear before Oro that night. On the third 
night the boy appeared and related his 
story. He said that he was not friendly 
with Ibn LoBagola, neither were any of 
the other boys, because of the strange 
way that Ibn LoBagola had of associat- 
ing with girls, and actually talking with 
them, and playing with them, and be- 
cause Ibn LoBagola had brought for- 
bidden ways into the land. He said that 
he had told the brother of Ibn LoBagola 
how he had seen me and the girl Gooma, 
who was possessed with many devils, in 
each other’s company many times, and 
that the brother of Ibn LoBagola had 
urged him to repeat his statement over 
and over again, and had added a few 
words every time. 

The case became controversial, and 
therefore no punishment could be given 
until ordered by the particular council 
where it was first heard. My brother ap- 
peared before Oro, and his statement 

was brief, saying that he had no evil in- 
tentions, and that it was justice that 
prompted him to bring complaint 
against the son of his own father. Dur- 
ing all this time, my father was not 
asleep nor was old Chief O-Lou-Wa-Li. 
Both had received the report of the find- 
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ings of the guardians of Oro, and they 
pushed the matter ahead quickly. 

It was the day just before Oro stop- 
ped when my brother gave his state- 
ment to Oro. I can never forget that day. 
If the case had turned against Gooma 
and me, it would have delayed my mar- 
riage another year, because the burning 
that I would have suffered would have 
been a long while healing up. 

The meeting of the special council 
was called. Oh, what a meeting! Gooma 
and I cried! We pitied each other’s 
state. I was still tender, and so was that 
flower, Gooma. Tears bring no pity in 
my country, but usually scorn, but we 
cried, nevertheless. I am crying now, as I 
write about it. I honestly believe that my 
brother was prompted by a sense of duty, 
and not by spite. Although my broth- 
er had me tested by ordeal and torture, 
and had me flogged, he was prompted 
by his natural sense of right. Had I not 
learned many strange things during the 
four years that I had been out of my 
country? When the meeting was over 
my father gave me his hand to kiss; and 
my! how I kissed his hand! Never be- 
fore had I clung to the hand of my fa- 
ther as I did then. Gooma kissed the 
foot of old Chief O-Lou-Wa-Li, and 
washed his foot with her tears. We kiss- 
ed the hands of all the adults present, 
and then sat down greatly relieved. 

I was willing to take as many wives 
as my father desired me to take, which 
was a stupendous task, because he had 
already chosen six girls for me to marry 
at the same time, which was a little out 
of the ordinary, but my father was 
eager, so I bowed to his will. 

My father stood up, which meant 
that a storm was brewing in his breast, 
and addressed the council in the follow- 
ing manner, saying: “It may be that 
the father to the mother of that son who 
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calls me father, ran fast after the wo- 
man that bore the mother who gave 
birth to the mother of the son that calls 
me father. If he only ran after her, let us 
rejoice, but it is plainly seen that he 
caught her, and I have my hairs to wit- 
ness that the female was a monkey.” 
This was a terrible statement. When 
my father said this my poor brother 
screamed, “Ya Bah!’’ meaning, “My 
father!’’ But my father kept on, saying 
further: “As the bold fighting leopard 
finds himself in a crowd of snakes, so 
I find myself, when I took to my own 
compound, the offspring to that mys- 
terious union; I conjure all, to bear wit- 
ness for me, that I have not stayed with 
the Mother Monk; still, how could a 
female be born to me, one who resem- 
bles a monkey so perfectly, in nature?” 

What cruel words! My poor brother 
shrieked, and he dripped with perspira- 
tion, and he cried out to the Chief 
Witch-Doctor to save him from harsh- 
ness from the lips of his own father. 

My father continued in a loud voice: 
“My birth-right I have nursed; it has 
been profaned; I gave it to my rightful 
heir, the very core of my heart; I have 
had anguish that no other nobleman 
has ever known; I have faced death 
without the distinction of seeing my 
heir, The Sole Of My Foot (the meaning 
of my name, “Bata’’). I want to know 
if one father has had an heir, who has 
actually died, who has ever come back 
to life again. My own child, him of my 
first thoughts, was as if dead, but he has 
returned to us, whole and clean, and 
now is about to complete the most Sa- 
cred Rite in our noble land, to take to 
himself as my choice and my wish, a 
household and a bride. This one here 
who calls me ‘Ya Bah,’ this son of the 
monkey, not of mine, has tried to dash 
my every bone to the water.” 
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My poor brother interrupted again 
by running to where my father stood, 
and falling down before him, kissing 
his feet wildly, and doing the same to 
all the men present. Oh, what a trial! 
It was not of much importance at first, 
but it had developed into a tragic event. 
My father was compelled to stop talk- 
ing from exhaustion. 

Old Chief O-Lou-Wa-Li rose and be- 
gan to talk. He started slowly, but he 
became excited and screamed. He de- 
manded that this affair be left to the 
“Circle.” Now the “Circle” in my 
home is a bad thing. Any one who is 
accused in a “Circle” is always killed, 
in a horrible way, for the pleasure of the 
King. The “Circle” is an ancient cus- 


tom seldom followed. Its purpose origi- 
nally was to discover those who had evil 
in their hearts, and conspired against 
the King. The Witches and Witch-Doc- 
tors had charge of the “Circle,” and it 
was their business to smell out guilty 
persons. This practice had been abolish- 
ed but could be revived at any time, at 
the pleasure of the King, only. Now 
when old Chief O-Lou-Wa-Li called 
to the Chief Witch-Doctor to let the 
“Circle” decide the case, he surely 
had it in mind to have my brother 
killed. 

The chief Rabbi of my people forced 
my father to oppose the terrible sugges- 
tion. My father said aloud, “Not a drop 
of my son’s blood shall run.” 


[‘‘A Mating in the Jungle,"’ by Ibn LoBagola, the account of the strange marriage ceremony and the fate of 
the beautiful Gooma, appears next month.]} 
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The Southern Legend 


BY HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


tion, especially when dispropor- 

tionate, to the interests peculiar to 
a section of the country. It is supposed 
to be characteristically a Southern com- 
plaint. Yet when one views current 
Northern ideas about the contempo- 
rary South—ideas that in many cases 
are still as naive and absurd as those 
movingly set forth in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’—one is at least sympathetic to 
Southern weaknesses. Professor Roul- 
hac Hamilton points out that for over 
a generation Southerners have com- 
plained that their section has been given 
insufficient attention by writers on 
American history, and though, as he in- 
dicates, it is Southern carelessness and 
not grasping Yankee cunning which is 


Stem se is defined to be devo- 


responsible for an undue emphasis, the 
undue emphasis remains. Because the 
classics of American letters are so fre- 
quently Northern products, Southern 
school-children learn about the barefoot 
boy and the over-soul and the headless 
horseman of Sleepy Hollow; whereas, 
unfortunately for regional understand- 
ing, the scenes of Poe’s stories are laid 
in the misty mid-region of Weir. The 
results are natural enough; but it is also 
natural that Southerners should relish 
Mr. Pattee’s dry witticism that Barrett 
Wendell’s “Literary History of Ameri- 
ca” ought to be renamed “A Literary 
History of Harvard University, with In- 
cidental Glimpses of the Minor Writers 
of America.” As the colored heroine of 
T. B. Campbell’s amusing novel, “Black 
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Sadie,” remarks, you “gits tired” of 
Yankee white folks—“they don’t know 
how to treat niggers.” 

For, despite the good feeling be- 
tween the sections, despite the increased 
migration and communication north 
and south, most Northerners know less 
about the former Confederacy than they 
do about any other section of the coun- 
try. Characteristic of their hazy ideas is 
the opening of T. S. Stribling’s latest 
book, “Bright Metal.” When that nar- 
rative begins, John Calhoun Pomeroy 
of Tennessee is motoring home with his 
very new and very Northern bride. To 
her “the South in which she was going 
to make her home was a colorful re- 
gion; a land of colonial mansions, of 
handsome men and beautiful dark-eyed 
women, of antique courtesy and over- 
flowing hospitality,” for such, says the 
novelist, are the “implications which 
the word ‘South’ always holds for 
Northern minds.” “Pom,” she asks on 
the first page, “‘are there any magnolias 
on our front lawn?” When Pom in- 
forms her that one hardly if ever sees a 
magnolia in Tennessee, Agatha’s long 
disillusionment begins. Alas, the world 
of the colonial houses, the faithful dar- 
key, the Southern belle, the duello, and 
perpetual moonlight has faded, if in- 
deed it ever existed, and in Southern 
letters, at least, has left not a wrack be- 
hind. 

It is to be hoped that most of us are 
better botanists than Agatha, but the 
tendency to read the South, not only in 
terms of its legend but also in terms of 
its failings, is well-nigh universal. There 
must be hundreds of persons who, on 
the basis of ““Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
the annual report of the Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, be- 
lieve that, anywhere south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, every negro, as soon as he 
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wakes up, begins the daily business 


of trembling for his life. Immediately 
upon the defeat of Al Smith the editor 
of a national magazine wrote me, re- 
questing that I contribute an article on 
what he called “the domination of igno- 
rant Methodist and Baptist clergymen 
over the minds of Southern people.” 
He spoke of “‘the blight which Protes- 
tant priestcraft” has put upon Southern 
culture, and he said it would make a 
tremendous article. It certainly would. 
But having lived in the Middle West 
and having observed the smug morality 
of Gopher Prairie, not to speak of some 
curious religious phenomena in Los 
Angeles, I declined to confine my dis- 
cussion of such blighting as may exist, 
to any particular region. 

But the legends will not down. The 
wife of a Massachusetts professor who 
had moved to a leading Southern uni- 
versity, and who bought a house in a 
most respectable residential section of a 
little Southern city, having been told in 
Boston that it was unsafe for any wo- 
man to go out alone in the South, sat 
meekly at home all day long while her 
husband attended to his academic du- 
ties. What fearful calamities she antici- 
pated I do not know; to date she is a 
disappointed woman. But is not the 
South the land of lynching, the Ku 
Klux Klan, the night rider, the shot 
from ambush, the feud, the voodoo 
murder, violence, passion, and sudden 
death—in short, a kind of immensely 
extended and rural Chicago? The good 
lady was merely acting on what many 
believe. She was as honest as the Italian 
who expects to find Tom Mix killing 
wicked cowboys immediately west of 
New York, or the Southerner who im- 
agines that every one in the Windy City 
has to buy an armored car. 

When the picture is not one of vio- 
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lence, it is one of primitivism, delight- 
ful or dreadful as the case may be. Let 
us take the delightful one first. It is a 
picture which a good many Southern- 
ers have helped to create—this legend 
of the folk. In many ways it does not 
lack charm. In a land that is always af- 
ternoon, platoons of perpetually grin- 
ning darkeys line up in the cotton fields, 
prepared to burst out with “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” the moment a white 
man appears. Others, in snug cabins, 
feast perpetually on the possum and the 
coon to the rollicking music of a banjo. 
Around the corner, in the shade of the 
ersimmon-tree, Miss Sally’s little boy 
en forever to tall tales from Uncle 
Remus, while from a chain-gang up the 
road the lyrical voice of an undiscovered 
Paul Robeson croons the plaintive meas- 
ures: ““Water-boy, where are you hid- 
in’?” All female negroes in sight are 
prepared at a moment’s notice to dish 
up a meal of “Southern cooking’’— 
food that I have never found satisfac- 
tory except in a Northern restaurant; 
and up yonder in the ditch by the road 
the colored laborers are so delighted 
with the opportunity to swing a pick 
and sanlatlon a shovel that they sing 
at their labor, while a collector of folk 
ditties in the shade takes down the 
words and music of their songs. 
Meantime, in the mountains to the 
rear, the simple Southern highlanders 
converse among themselves in sentences 
impartially compounded of “hit,” “‘you- 
uns,” and “tote,” a vocabulary which 
they find sufficient for all ideas. The 
cultivation of four rows of corn supplies 
their needs, and their babies cry out for 
moonshine as soon as they are born. By 
day their chief occupation is to sit; by 
night they sleep seven in a bed, though 
they will promptly vacate the bed on the 
approach of a “‘furriner,” and migrate 


to the floor, which they prefer. They 
wear nothing but sunbonnets and blue 
jeans, none of them has ever seen a 
train, and in the intervals of singing 
“ballets,” they ejaculate from time to 
time, “Yeh ain’t done right by our little 
Nell,”’ and immediately shoot every- 
body in sight with a rifle which saw 
service at King’s Mountain. Delightful 
simplicity! Arcadian perfection! Else- 
where 

“There is confusion, worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labour unto aged breath,” 
but they, like the lotos-eaters, are con- 
tent with “‘music centred in a doleful 
song,’ dancing all night to the music of 
a mountain fiddle, and spitting all day! 

No doubt I exaggerate, though | 
sometimes think that nothing is too 
weird and wonderful for the Northern 
tourist to believe. Take the other side of 
the picture, for example—the dreadful 
side. The South is the land of ignorance, 
superstition, and hookworm. It denies 
its negroes the poor privilege of learn- 
ing to read and write, and, on occasion, 
it burns them to death. Its average men- 
tality is measured by the absurdities of 
the Scopes trial (wasn’t the late Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan born and educated 
in Illinois?) ; and if you want further 
proof of its ignorance, isn’t it true that 
Arkansas has just passed an anti-evolu- 
tion bill by popular referendum, and 
that any Southerner, if you ask him the 
proper question, will immediately grow 
red in the face and retort fiercely, 
“Would you want your sister to marry 
a nigger?” 

Well, I suppose there is little merit 
in bandying epithets back and forth. It 
might be interesting to weigh the stu- 
pidities of the Dayton trial in a little 
Tennessee town against the cruelties of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case in cultivated 
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Massachusetts, just as it would be pos- 
sible to balance the power of travelling 
evangelists to sway illiterate whites 
against the morbid hold of tabloid 
newspapers over the emotions of half- 
baked clerks and silly stenographers. 
The obvious truth is that ignorance and 
failure are peculiar to no region, just as 
the obvious fault is that the dust in your 
neighbor’s eye is always a beam, while 
that in your own is always a mote. 
Against the current legends of the South 
let me set a despatch to the New York 
Times from Dallas, Texas. 

But first, a word about Texas. When 
the Wrenn Library, that priceless col- 
lection of original editions and rare 
books, went to the United States, the 
late Edmund Gosse, the distinguished 
critic, lamented in a signed article in 
The London Times that this invaluable 
library should have gone to Austin, 
Texas, ‘“‘a little town on the Mexican 
border,” and, in Mr. Gosse’s opinion, 
apparently an inaccessible and forbid- 
ding place. Mr. Gosse seems to have at- 
tributed the purchase to some eccentric 
insanity in a cowboy millionaire. The 
mere detail that the distance from Aus- 
tin to Laredo (on the Rio Grande) is 
about the distance which separates Liv- 
erpool from Edinburgh, or that an 
army of invading Mexicans would have 
to travel nine hours on the train before 
setting fire to the library—these items 
merely contribute to the charm of Mr. 
Gosse’s geographical fancies. Like most 
people he didn’t bother to look up the 
facts. His literary judgment, however, 
was correct, and one of the finest uni- 
versity libraries in the country remains 
obstinately in Texas. To it have been 
added in recent years the Aiken collec- 
tion of English literature; and, escorted 
out of Mexico by an armed guard, with 
a librarian sitting on top of a freight-car, 


the great Garcia collection of Spanish- 
American literature. But to get on to 
my despatch. 

Commenting on the wealth flowing 
into Texas, the writer of the article in 
The Times remarked on the extraordi- 
nary cultural activity which this wealth 
has brought to Dallas alone. In that city 
the Little Theatre, entering its eighth 
year, has just opened a playhouse in the 
Spanish style, equipped in the most 
modern manner, at a cost of $100,000 
all this for an “‘amateur”’ theatre. So 
far as he knew, Texas is the only State 
in the Union which supports a book 
club of its own—the Book Club of Tex- 
as, devoted to artistic printing. In Dal- 
las is The Southwest Review, which, 
with The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
disputes the privilege of being the liveli- 
est magazine in the South. Musically, 
Dailas is a flourishing metropolis; and 
it is now beginning actively to encour- 
age the other arts. And the article con- 
cludes that “it is significant that here is 
being produced a native American art 
smacking of American spirit and pun- 
gent with the damp smell of fertile 
American soil.” 

On the other hand, when Mr. Philip 
Guedalla, the English historian, visited 
Texas a year or so ago, his description 
reached its climax in a fact that, he says, 

“thrilled beyond all others. Did we not 
feel for an incompar: able instant the de- 
licious proximity of the Southern gen- 
tleman,”’ armed, it seems, with a shot- 
gun? Yet a New York newspaperman 
recently found it profitable to write a 
column about the Dallas Little Theatre 
and its associated arts. Doubtless they 
both tell the truth, though personally, 
after living in Texas for five or six years, 
I must report that while I met a num- 
ber of gentlemen, Southern, Western, 
and Northern, none of them, so far as 
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I know, carried a shotgun. The point 
for us lies in the remark of the witty 
Frenchman who warns us to beware of 
looking for anything, for we shall be 
sure to find it. I hope Mr. Guedalla 
saw his shotgun. I know the New York 
newspaperman saw his theatre. 

The truth is that nobody in the North 
knows what is going on in the cultural 
life of the South to-day; and, for that 
matter, not many Southerners know 
either. The intellectual quickening 
which has accompanied its industrial 
development has resulted in a series of 
bewildering shifts of values. It is a 
Georgia newspaper, the Columbus En- 
guirer-Sun, which first effectively shat- 
tered the silence of the Ku Klux Klan. 
It is to Southern writers like Howard 
W. Odum, Paul Green, Julia Peterkin, 
and Du Bose Heyward that we owe our 
most illuminating studies of the capaci- 
ties and incapacities of the negro. It is 
to the University of North Carolina 
Press that Southern social workers look 
for publications that will guide them 
in their labors. It is to Charleston and 
New Orleans that the inquirer must go 
to find cities where culture grows natu- 
rally and not as an artificial product. 
The State of Virginia has just reorgan- 
ized and modernized its system of gov- 
ernment. Louisiana recently rebuilt the 
entire physical plant of its State univer- 
sity and now supports it by a modern 
system of taxation. Three Southern 
States went Republican, and lo! the sun 
stayed in the heavens. A vast and vehe- 
ment literature is coming out of the 
South. In short, there is a general stir- 
ring of dry bones; and the gibe of Wal- 
ter Hines Page that the mummies are 
in the saddle has not been true for a 
decade. 

This is, I think, the most remarkable 
development in contemporary Ameri- 


can civilization—this renaissance of the 
South. But the North goes placidly on, 
ignoring the facts, and believing what 
it has always wanted to believe. Does 
this seem “sectional” on my part? Take 
the latest instance of Northern blank- 
ness which has come to my attention— 
the publication, under the editorship of 
Kirby Page, of “Recent Gains in Amer- 
ican Civilization,” a book by “‘a group 
of distinguished critics of contemporary 
life’’ determined to find out what has 
been going on in the United States since 
the same publishers issued “Civiliza- 
tion in the United States”’ six and a half 
years ago. The only person in the South 
thought to be competent to contribute 
to the volume is Charles S. Johnson, of 
Fiske University. Mr. Charles A. Beard 
is cheerful about American government 
in this volume, but he displays no 
knowledge of advances made in-South- 
ern state affairs. Mr. Stuart Chase is op- 
timistic about business, but he does not 
discuss the prodigious increase of busi- 
ness in the South. Mary Van Kleek 
thinks that industrial relations are im- 
proving, but mill villages do not come 
within her ken. Mr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick has a chapter on religion, but 
if there is a religious problem in Dixie, 
he succeeds in concealing the fact. There 
is a chapter on literature by Mary Aus- 
tin; and though, in the opinion of 
many, the most interesting literature 
being written in the United States 
comes out of the South, her chapter ex- 
hibits not the slightest familiarity with 
the work being done. Doubtless South- 
ern sectionalism is deplorable, but in 
view of Southern accomplishment dur- 
ing the twentieth century, in view of 
the persistence with which Northerners 
misread or neglect the South, Southern 
sectionalism is about the only defense 
which the progressive can turn to. 
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Cassidy’s Road to Rome 


BY GEORGE S. BROOKS 


TRAIGHT as a transit line through 
the depths of the swamp stretched 
a moss-covered, irregular stone 
barricade. On either side of it reeds and 
grass had been frost-bitten to a burnt- 
umber shade and lay winter-brittle un- 
derfoot. Scrub-oaks and underbrush 
stood leafless and lifeless about pools of 
stagnant water. Mist shrouded the sur- 
rounding hills, and through the mist an 
east wind drove a fine, cold rain like 
myriad silver wires. 

Behind the stone rampart, but scarce- 
ly sheltered by it, lay the enemy. The 
enemy was divided into two parts. The 
larger half was Terrence Cassidy; the 
lesser, Tom Riley. Beneath them were 
their slickers, stretched out upon the 
soggy turf. 

Cassidy thrust a head and neck, not 
unlike a snapping turtle’s, out from the 
shell which his upturned coat collar 
formed. He cautiously peered over the 
stone barricade at the open field, which 
his battalion of imaginary machine- 
guns were supposed to sweep. 

“If this was decent weather, or if we 
was handy to a saloon or a woman, 
they’d never leave me and you be the 
enemy,” growled Cassidy. 

“I dun’no. We might,” retorted Riley. 
He disagreed on principle with every- 
thing theother sergeant said. Riley’s hap- 
piness depended upon contradictions. 

“Well, then,” Cassidy spat, “why 
ain't they comin’ to o-bliterate us?” 

“They won’t try it.” Riley spat more 
loudly and forcefully than had Cassidy. 
“They'll try flankin’ or turnin’ our 
wing.” 
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“Naw. Naw. That would take two 
hours. The old man don’t like these- 
here-now war-games any better’n I do. 
Grenades and rush and get back to mess 
is his style.” 

Riley thrust his head and neck out of 
his coat collar, completing his resem- 
blance to a smaller but even more sav- 
age snapping turtle. ““What’d you know 
about tactics?” he demanded. “You 
can’t grenade machine-guns out of a re- 
sistance line like this. Not with all 
these-here stone to lay in behind. If they 
can’t bring up artillery on us, they got 
to flank.” 

“Who says so?” 

“T say so.” 

“I was a sergeant when you was...’ 

“Yeah. And I was a corporal when 
you was in the guard-house.” 

That referred to an incident still 
fresh in the minds of them both. Cas- 
sidy tactfully turned the subject. 

“IT wan-na know who dumped these 
stone here, anyhow. Hewn stone, too. 
Must have been an old church or a 
castle.” 

“Yah.” Riley laughed mockingly. “A 
church. Must of been a church, says you. 
Whoever heard of a church a mile 
long? They’d have to put the altar-boys 
on bicycles.” 

“What was it then ?”” demanded Cas- 
sidy. ““You must be the guy that made 
the map. That signal-corpse map that 
had the river runnin’ up-hill.” 

“Tt was a road. A Roman road.”’ 

“Weemme... 

“Th’ major says so. Shows it to me 
on a map. “There’s your resistance line,’ 
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he says. ‘Back of them stones. The old 
Roman road. We attack you from the 
village without no artillery preparation 
an’ keep your eyes open,’ he says, “be- 
cause . . 

“You flat-footed re-cruit. Don’t you 
know Rome is in Italy, where the Pope 
is? This is France. It’s further from here 
to Rome than it is to Chicago. Roman 
road. You'll be tellin’ me it’s part of th’ 
Lake Shore Drive . . .” 

“T'll tell you plenty.” 

“You can’t tell me nothin’, stock- 
yards Irish.” 

“Switch-shanty Mick . . .” 

The enemy turned to do battle with 
itself. Cassidy, rising to strike manfully 
for the honor of his home in Ashtabula, 
happened to glance across the stone 
wall. 

“Here they are. . . .” Cassidy hiss- 
ed. “Gimme that signal-flag.”” He wig- 
wagged the advancing battalion violent- 
ly. ““What’s our range, Tom?” 

“Call it six hundred.” 

For twenty minutes theoretical rifle 
grenades, imaginary one-pound can- 
nons, supposititious musket fire and 
non-existent bayonets annihilated, deci- 
mated, dissolved, dispersed, killed, mu- 
tilated, and wounded Cassidy and Riley. 
Rushes carried the attacking forces up 
within striking distance. Meanwhile the 
valiant Cassidy signalled and criticised 
the enveloping soldiery. 

“Get a load of that Lieutenant Rob- 
bins’s talk. He swears a mean war... 
Never mind, captain. If we was only 
firin’, you wouldn’t have-ta worry about 
them birds. They’d all be dead... 
That would take a load off from your 
mind . .. Save your voice, sergeant. 
They'll keep their heads down when 
the time comes. One shot over them and 
they'd stick their heads into the ground 
like fishin’-worms . . . Tom. Take a 
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look at that scout platoon. They wad. 
. Wha 
a laugh the Dutchmen are goin’ t’gi 


dle up like a lot of ducks . . 


outofthem .. . 

On their right five hundred mer 
with fixed bayonets clambered over the 
stones and made gestures at the under. 
brush. Just behind them a whistle blew 


four times. Cassidy put down his signal: 


flag and saluted. 

“I didn’t see the colonel, sir.” 

“Well, sergeant. Have a nice sleep? 

“We wasn’t sleepin’, sir,’’ interposei 
Riley. “It was too cold.” 

“C’n I ask th’ colonel a question? 

The officer looked at Cassidy, with: 
suspicion of a smile crinkling his mout! 
corners. 

“No use, sergeant. No passes fo: 
anybody. No passes anywhere. There’! 
never be any more passes.” 

“That isn’t what I was goin’ to asl 
th’ colonel.” Cassidy’s tone was grieved 
for he disliked having his motives im 
pugned. “What was all these-here-now 
hewn rocks dumped here for ?”” 

“Road,” said the colonel. “Roman 
road.” 

“Yah,” Riley shouted. “What'd I tel 
you? Church says you. Yah. Church 
You’re ignoranter than a pig.” 

The colonel laughed until the silver 
eagles on his shoulder-straps seemed t 
flap their wings. “I guess Riley’s right 
sergeant. It certainly wasn’t a church 
Just part of the old Roman road that 
ran up from Marseilles to Calais.” 

The colonel turned to receive the re 
port of his regimental staff. Cassid) 
spoke quickly, but feelingly, under hi 
breath to Riley. 

“One more ‘church’ crack from you 
and you’re goin’ on sick report. And not 
from nothin’ that happened to you in 
the line of duty, understand ?”’ 


“Yah. Church,” snarled Riley. Be 
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cause of the proximity of the staff, noth- 
ing follow ed. 

That evening Chaplain Brewster was 
reading in his quarters when there was 
a discreet tap at the door. “Come in,” 
called the chaplain, expecting a budget 
of letters to be censored. But Cassidy 
stood before him. Cassidy had never 
been a member of his flock, but, rather, 
a jeering infidel. 

“What was it, sergeant?” 

“Why was them Romans buildin’ 
roads up in this part of the world, 
father ?”” 

There was no particular reason why 
the Calvinist chaplain should have been 
flattered when addressed as “father.” 
Or at being questioned by the unruly 
Cassidy. But he found he was. 

“Sit down, sergeant. I'll tell you.” To 
his astonishment, Cassidy sat. 

“You’ve heard of Julius Cesar, ser- 
geant?” 

“Who was he?” 

Taps was being blown when Cassidy 
rose from his chair. “Thank you, sir,” 
he was saying. He obviously meant it. 
“And if the chaplain should happen to 
get that book for me I’d be much 
obliged to the chaplain, sir.” 

Instead of being ushered in with cro- 
cuses and violets, spring arrived with a 
half-dozen offensives, a regimental casu- 
alty list, and a weedy mob of replace- 
ments. The battles and the casualty list 
were moderately welcome; the first was 
a change from perpetual drills, and an 
unpopular officer headed the latter. But 
to Cassidy, now First Sergeant Cassidy, 
the first respite from the front- line duty 
brought only distressful cares. 

la; a dirty village street, to the rub-a- 
dub-dub of distant gun- -fire, Cassidy tore 
out his bristling hair as he tried to teach 
the recruits the school of the soldier. 
“You've heard tell of the three ‘r’s’ in 
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the old grammar-school,”’ Cassidy made 
oration to the attentive rookies. “In th’ 
army, it’s th’ three ‘l’s’—liquor, lovin’, 
an’ lyin’, within reason. Pay attention 
to them, an’ do as I tell you, and you'll 
look like soldiers, even if you ain’t. Dis- 
miss.” 

At Cassidy's elbow stood Riley. 

i comp’ ny clerk says you had 
mail come,” began Riley belligerently. 

“What if I did?” returned the first 
sergeant. 

“It was a package, he says.’ 

“That clerk’ll get in trouble; he talks 
too much.”’ 

“That package,” continued Riley, 
thrusting out his jaw, “was flat an’ 
heavy. It hefted like choc-o-lat.” 

“Naw. It wasn’t nothin’ to eat.” 

“Anything to smoke?” 

“Naw. Nothin’ to smoke.” 

“What th’ hell was it, then?” 

““Book.”’ 

“What're you doin’ with a book? 
You ain’t never read a book. Why 
don’t 

“List’n.”’ Cassidy tapped Riley’s chest 
with his trigger-crooked forefinger. 
“Supposin’ it was so, that I never took 
time off to read a book, I can read it, 
can’t I?” 

Riley shrugged. “How should I 
know?” he inquired, as he walked rap- 
idly away. 

‘He don’t know if I c’n read?” snort- 
ed Cassidy to himself. ““Let’s see what 
he knows.” 

It was afternoon a week later when 
the company found shelter in a ruined 
stone barn, from which its former oc- 
cupants had been pried with bayonets 
and no little difficulty. A gaping hole 
made in the centre of the roof by a high- 
explosive shell had removed both tiles 
and laths. But the upright walls, quick- 
ly loopholed for rifles and machine- 
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guns, made a not-unworthy fortress. 

Close against these walls, so as to be 
concealed from an enemy machine-gun 
that was still sputtering in the steeple 
of the village church, lay the members 
of the company. Riley posted his pla- 
toon and then threw himself down be- 
side Cassidy. 

“Pretty slick in here, Terry.” Riley 
shifted his gas-mask from chest to back 
and used it for a pillow. “It makes a 
good cover, don’t it?” 

Outside bullets spattered against the 
stone, while in a street parallel with the 
one they dominated could be heard sug- 
gestive sounds of “mopping up” made 
by another battalion. 

“Tt’s like an a-trium,” 
slowly. 

“What?” 

“A a-trium. You wouldn’t know 
about that. A a-trium’s the big front 
room in a Roman house. They’re built 
with a hole in the roof like this here 
barn.” 

“I know.” Riley wrinkled up his 
nose scornfully. “And when it rains 
they all run around the library table and 
say ‘quack, quack.’ 

Cassidy paid no attention to this 
scornful comment. He continued, as if 
he were repeating a lesson he had scan- 
ned many times. ““The Romans loved 
sunshine. In city houses as in country 
villa they made adequate provision for 
basking in its warmth. Shielded by 
awnings when necessary 

“Terry! Terry!” There was as deep con- 
cern in Riley’s tone. “Was you hit or 
somethin’? List’n, Terry. Was you 


Cassidy said 


shell-shocked by that grenade?” 
“T ain’t hit. 
them Romans . 
“Turn over and lem’me look at you. 
I'll bring you back to the dressing-sta- 
tion. 


I’m tellin’ 
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“Take your mitts off me. Th’ Ro- 
mans . 

Riley swore, hoarsely and fervently. 
He raised himself upon his elbow and 
shouted across the barn to a nervous 
private. “Hey! You! Cusack, there. 
Quit playin’ with them grenades before 
one of them goes off in your hands and 
you wake up th’ major.” His duty per- 
formed, he turned back to Cassidy. 
“Yeah, Romans. I mind them now.” 

“Th’ Romans is the greatest people 
that ever lived,” said Cassidy. 

“Sure,” agreed Riley. “They built 
that mile-long church you was tellin’ 
me about, last winter.” 

Even that insulting recollection did 
not anger Cassidy. “Maybe they had 
churches a mile long and maybe they 
didn’t. That'll be under ‘C’ and I ain't 
had time to read that far yet. I just read 
all of ‘A’ and into ‘B’ as far as bakeries.” 

“All right. Have it your own way. 
The Romans w was all hellers.” Riley's 
hand went into his pocket. “I'll roll you 
for high dice and we'll settle when we 
get paid.” 

“Not me,” returned Cassidy, his 
hand going into the leather despatch- 
case he carried. But instead of bringing 
forth the company records he produced 
a thick volume entitled ‘““Roman Life,” 
and opened it to a page marked with a 
folded and unread divisional order. 
“T’m goin’ to read a piece in my book.” 

“‘Where’s your mornin’ report?” de- 
manded Riley, pointing to the case 
which should have contained it. 

“Throwed it away. There wasn't 
room in this case for it and my book, 
too.” 

Riley was aghast. ““How’re you goin 
t’ make ration returns? Don’t you think 
we wan’na eat?” 

“List’n, rookie.”’ Cassidy paused in 
his classical studies to glare at the pla- 
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toon sergeant. ““When there’s no morn- 
in’ reports made out th’ company draws 
rations for full strength, two hundred 
and twenty men. Because, without 
mornin’ reports they can’t prove we 
ain’t got our full strength. Th’ mornin’- 
report book is fost in action, and we'll 
be eatin’ better’n any other company in 
th’ regiment. Now leave me be, to do 
my readin’, and don’t try tellin’ me how 
to top-kick my company.’ 

Riley’s jaw dropped. “If I thought 
you learned that one out of your book, 
[’d read it myself.” 

First Sergeant Cassidy was, in all 
probability, the only non-commissioned 
officer in the American Expeditionary 
Forces to use a volume of “Roman 
Life” as a military manual. Riley, and 
indeed the rest of the company, grew 
to hate the very thought of it. 

Worse conversationalist than the 
man with one child is the man with one 
book. 

On night marches, or when the men 
were scantily sheltered in fox holes, 
waiting for the rocket signal to attack, 
it was army courtesy to talk of women, 
good jobs on the outside, liquor, gam- 
bling, home, square meals, and other 
professional matters. On such occasions 
Cassidy spoke unendingly of the Ro- 
mans. 

Sloughing along, at the head of the 
column, he would approach the cap- 
tain. 

‘Capt’n. Could th’ captain tell me if 
them Centurions in th’ Roman army 
was commissioned officers? Or was 
they non-coms, like me?” 

“I don’t know, Cassidy.” 

“Well, if they was non-coms, how is 
it they was let in on councils of war 
and their opinions accepted by the gen- 
erals in preference to. . . 

“Better drop back to the rear of the 
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column, sergeant. See if there are any 
stragglers.” 

And, obediently halting until the last 
file approached, Cassidy would swing 
in beside Lieutenant Chambers. 

“Lieutenant. You was to college and 
you ought to know. How’d them Ro- 
mans make out when they went over 
and tackled th’ Irish?” 

“Just keep track of the column, ser- 
geant. I want to go up front and talk 
to the captain. : 

Such evasions were well enough for 
the officers, who could, when worst 
came to worst, peremptorily order Cas- 
sidy to cease his clatter. But for the 
men, over whom Cassidy reigned like 
a perpetual threat of ration-carrying and 
burying assignments, there was no es- 
cape. 

“Did I ever tell you how them old 
Romans used to fetch water down-town 
from out in the country, corporal?” 

The unlucky corporal, with a men- 
tal groan but a great fear of losing his 
chevrons, would reply: “Naw, serg., I 
guess you never did.” 

Again it might be a harassed pri- 
vate whom Cassidy found beside him. 
“Soldier. They got a great system in 
Rome for marryin’ off people. The fella 
an’ th’ girl shakes hands and puts flow- 
ers on their heads and then everybody 
gets tight and they carry the girl over 
to the. guy's house and call it a day. 
Ain’t that better’n foolin’ with a mar- 
riage license and such truck? And it 
ain't legal unless the Roman fella car- 
ries the dame into his front room him- 
self. That’s so as puny guys can’t get 
married and breed runty kids. You 

can’t have a woman unless you're strong 
enough to carry her.” 

Once Riley made a wild attempt to 
steal the book. He wore a black eye for 
several days thereafter, and only said, 
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when questioned: “If that half-wit had 
to take up readin’ books at his age, I 
wisht it had been somethin’ about love 
an’ politics.” 

When the company changed fronts 
in August, Cassidy really came into his 
own. His book gave him a classical 
precedent for each and every thing 
which he chose to order done. They 
marched through the Marne valley, 
where, unscarred by war, fields blos- 
somed and vineyards spread and where 
regulations against “borrowing”—an 
American soldier never steals or loots— 
were strictly enforced. 

But the first night of the march, 
when Cassidy glanced at the cook’s pa- 
thetically simple supper, he signalled to 
a hungry soldier. 

“We passed a potato-field two kilos 
back. There ain’t no house or nothin’ 
near it. Take four men, corporal, and 
go back there an’ dig us some Murphys. 
Bring enough for two or three days. My 
book says that th’ Roman soldiers al- 
ways added to their scanty field rations 
by levyin’ contributions on the fields 
through which they passed.” 

The following afternoon found them 
billeted beside a muddy canal. The wa- 
ter was tempting, in spite of a coating 
of green scum in the shallows. But a 
hard-hearted medical officer had posted 
a conspicuous order. “Water Foul. NO 
SWIMMING. By order of So-and-so.” 

Cassidy pulled down the sign. 

“Go ahead, fellas. Swim all you like. 
No Roman went through the day with- 
out his bath. I guess them Romans 
knew more about fightin’ than any 
iodine swab we got in our army. What 
th’ hell! That water won’t hurt us. 
We’s dirtier’n what th’ water is.” 

Riley approved of the sentiment, but 
not of the authority which Cassidy 
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quoted. Riley, seated on the bank, had 
removed his shoes and unwound his 
puttees. On his tongue was a long-con- 
sidered sarcasm. 

“Cassidy, wasn’t you tellin’ me.that 
them Romans captured France in two 
summers? Ain’t that what your book 
says?” 

Cassidy, entirely nude, and poised 
for a dive into the canal, nodded. “It’s 
so. Th’ book says . . .” 

“Then, Cassidy,” Riley grinned in 
malicious triumph, “why didn’t they 
hang on to the country and put the 
Dutchmen out of it theirselves, with- 
out botherin’ us?” 

“T'll tell you, just like I read it in th’ 
book.” Cassidy g rrew very serious. “Th’ 
Roman non-coms, well, they licked all 
of France in two years, an’ most of 
Germany to boot. A guy named Julie 
Cesar was C. in C. and Galba was his 
chief of staff. But then, after they’d got 
France they looked it over and seen it 
was no good. So they give it back to the 
Frogs. C’n you blame ‘em ?”’ 

Cassidy dived into the questionable 
water. 

Riley, half out of his trousers, nod- 
ded at the other’s logic. “If he knew his 
Bible like he knows that Roman book, 
he’d make a good cardinal.” 

It is not difficult to understand why 
Cassidy was never court-martialled for 
his impudent high-handedness. Good 
non-commissioned officers were hard to 
find, and, when it came to placing ef- 
fectives on the firing-line Cassidy was 
one in a thousand. He was like a horse 
that must be allowed to take his own 
gait, but at that speed is both willing 
and tireless. 

The company was marching toward 
Verdun, one night, when a mounted 
orderly delivered an order. Their com- 
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missioned officers had been transferred 
tounits which had no Cassidy to handle 
them. 

“So the major says for us to hurry?” 
Cassidy mocked. ““Go back an’ tell th’ 
major, First Sergeant Cassidy said the 
Roman legions marched three miles an 
hour, no more, no less. And that’s 
plenty fast enough for us.” 

The message was delivered: “First 
Sergeant Cassidy reports that he’s hur- 
ryin’ as fast as possible, sir.” It was real- 
ly what Cassidy meant, and every one 
did a little paraphrasing for him, when 
military usages demanded it. 

It must have been on September 29, 
three days after the opening of the new 
battle on the Verdun front, that a com- 
pany runner came to Cassidy in a shock- 
ing state as to clothes. He had hurried- 
ly, and in the line of duty, become en- 
tangled with much barbed wire. 

“Got a minute, serg.?”” 

“If you just brought me another 
order from th’ colonel, you c’n tell ‘im 
you couldn’t find me.” 

“It ain’t th’ colonel, serg. Honest. 
It’s me.” 

“Well?” grunted Cassidy ungra- 
ciously. 

“Take a look at my pants, serg. 
There ain’t nothin’ left of them. I can’t 
go on like this, serg. Lem’me go back 
to division headquarters and see if | 
can’t get me a new pair. I’d turn ‘em 
around an’ wear ’em hind side before, 
but the seat is worse’n th’ front. List’n, 
serg. It ain’t right not to give me no 
pants. If there was women around here 
I'd have to be wearin’ a barrel. Look at 
‘em, serg.” 

Cassidy did not deign to glance at the 
man’s legs. 

“Th’ Romans, young fella, always 
took off their togas and done their 
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fightin’ in their underwear. And if you 
live to be a hundred you'll never be the 
soldier them Romans was.” 

Once Cassidy’s erudition was im- 
mortalized in despatches. 

On the outskirts of Corneville stood 
an elaborate stone smoke-house, in 
which, for generations, the villagers’ 
hams and bacon had been cured, after 
hog-killing time in November. The bat- 
talion of which Cassidy’s was the centre 
company took the place with a pretty 
exhibition of street fighting. Next day 
the Allied General Staff in the Official 
Communique reported: “The ancient 
Roman burial tomb north of the Meuse 
and the village near it was occupied yes- 
terday by American infantry, who later 
held their position against strong coun- 
ter-attacks.” 

Antiquarians were electrified by the 
news, for Roman relics had never been 
located near Corneville. Doctor Ar- 
mand Jean du Plessis, of the University 
of Nancy, made a patient investiga- 
tion, which required two years, and sub- 
mitted his conclusions to the French 
Academy. “It seems most probable 
that, near the village, a long-lost Ro- 
man tomb was discovered during in- 
trenching operations. It was later de- 
stroyed by shell fire.” 

The slight error was, of course, Cas- 
sidy’s. He had noted the similarity be- 
tween the cone-shaped roof of the 
smoke-house and the photograph of the 
Tomb of the Gracci, in the appendix of 
his book. In the absence of a commis- 
sioned officer, he had written the first 
report of the taking of the village, and a 
sleepy adjutant at regimental headquar- 
ters had passed it along to divisional 
and army headquarters, where the ar- 
chxology was not questioned. 

About the rst of November the com- 
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pany reached the banks of a little river. 
Ice crystals feathered over quiet pools, 
and opinion was practically unanimous 
that the stream should be crossed by a 
pontoon bridge, which the men could 
see a few hundred yards down-stream. 

Cassidy, not heeding loud and point- 
ed hints about the bridge, led his co- 
horts to the water’s edge. 

“It ain’t very deep. Let’s go,”’ or- 
dered Cassidy. 

“Now, serg.,”’ wailed one of the lead- 
ing files. ““There’s a bridge over there 
ae 

“We'll use no such bridge as that,’ 
retorted Cassidy. “I don’t like the looks 
of it and it ain't built right, anyhow. If 
we had time we'd build a bridge our 
own selves, just to show them engineers 
somethin’. In my book I got a picture of 
a bridge Julie Czsar built and it don’t 
look nothin’ like that.” 

“But, serg. Th’ water’s cold an’ I 
can’t swim.” 

“Then get drowned and be damned 
to you.” 

Riley elbowed a half-dozen men out 
of his way and faced Cassidy. The light 
of battle was in Riley’s eyes. 

“You c’n take your book and swim, 
Terrence Cassidy. An’ if you gets 
drowned, it'll be for th’ good of th’ 
service.” 

“Says } you. 

“Says | repeated Riley. “This out- 
fit’s fed up with you and your book. 
I’m goin’ down and w alk over the 
bridge.” 

“Refusin’ orders in th’ 
enemy, Serge eant Riley?” 

“Refusin’ Roman orders, Sergeant 
Cassidy. Roll that up in a cigarette pa- 
per and smoke it, you, you, coal-steal- 
in’, lantern-bustin’, crossin’ watchman, 
Ohio bum.”’ 

“I could shoot you. I could have you 
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shot. I could put you under arrest, or | 
could wrap that- there machine- -gun 
about your neck . 

“And I,” housed Riley, “could take 
th’ pages of your Roman book and feed 
‘em to you for cabbage-leaves; and your 
own mother wouldn't know you wasn’t 
a back-yard billy-goat.” 

“Shut up about me Roman book an’ 
me mudder oe 

A long whine, like a steamboat 
whistle, deepened into a roar like that 
of an express-train in a tunnel. The 
combative sergeants and their charges 
became like ostriches, burying their 
heads in the river mud. Then followed 
an explosion that rocked the neighbor- 
hood. Cassidy, Riley, and the company 
arose. The disputed bridge was gone. 

“Whew!” gasped Riley. 

“I told you that bridge wasn’t no 
good.” In his triumph Cassidy was even 
magnanimous. “You c’n just be glad 
you got me to look out for you, fella.” 

That night, in his fox hole, Cassidy 
gave an expurgated version of the affair 
to his acting captain. 

“If Black Jack Pershing an’ Bullard 
had studied up on them Romans, like 
I done sir, this war would-a-been over 
long ago. Julie Caxsar licked the Ger- 
mans first, when they was fresh. Hadn't 
we ought-ta go after them th’ same 
way, now that we got ‘em on the run? 
In my book it says 

The acting captain, who had been 
quite combortabile. rose stiffly. 

“I’m going over and make sure that 
we ve established liaison with E Com- 
pany,” he said, as he departed to sleep 
elsewhere. 

The armistice was but six hours old 
when Cassidy sought Riley. 

Riley was happy. Beside him was 2 
canteen of captured schnapps, which 
had been taken from a German prison- 
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CASSIDY’S ROAD TO ROME 


er. He was lying in a comfortable Ger- 
man dugout, talking to a pair of loaded 
dice. The dice, long inactive, were being 
promised much employment. Four 
months’ back pay was due the company. 
Riley was practising rolling sevens on 
a blanket. 

“Tom,” 
vor.” 

Riley looked up 

Below Cassidy’s battered helmet was 
the first sergeant’s worn and unshaven 
face. And below his face was his filthy 
tunic. And tied to the second button of 
the tunic was a white “wounded” tag, 
such as were filled out in first-aid sta- 
tions and tied to the unfortunate who 
was being evacuated to a base hospital. 

“Gawd, Terry. What happened to 
your” 

‘Nothin’. Just you tell th’ actin’ cap- 
tain I said you was to take charge of th’ 
company. An’ tell ‘im to watch them 
cooks. They're stealin’ bacon and trad- 
in’ it to the Frogs for red wine. They 
drunk up our breakfast, just now.” 

“Tl kill them grease balls.” 

“An’, Tom. Half th’ company needs 
shoes, an’ you should try an’ get more 
sugar for th’ coffee. That’s bein’ stole 
down to regimental. Don’t let Private 
Pitkin go on sick report. I looked him 
over and there ain’t nothin’ wrong with 
him. And Dunn ought-ta have three 
days’ company punishment for talkin’ 
back to his sergeant an’ i 

“Terry. What’s wrong with you?”’ 

‘Nothin’, Tom. I wisht you good 
luck with th’ company. Oh, I most for- 
got. You should requisition blankets 
and tell th’ men to go around and steal 
whatever ordnance equipment they’re 
short. They can steal it easy off these- 
here National Army guys. Some son-of 
will be along in a day or two and survey 
us for ordnance . . .” 


said Cassidy, “do me a fa- 
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“Will you tell me what’s happened 


to you?” 

“Tm comin’ to that,’ continued Cas- 
sidy. “You c’n report that I was hit yes- 
terday, but I says nothin’ about it, 
hopin’ to stick it out with th’ com- 
pany. But while carryin’ out th’ or- 
ders of th’ actin’ captain with regard 
to burial parties my wounds was re- 
opened rr 

“So help me, Terry, I didn’t know 

I'd of done your work and glad to. 
Jeze, Terry, you had of ought to told 
me so’sI . ™ 

Cassidy lealind gravely at Riley. 
“One thing more, Tom. If that regi- 
mental supply sergeant don’t honor 
your requisitions for shoes an ’ blankets, 
you tell him you know where he sold 
them ten pair of rubber boots 

There were tears in Riley’s blue eyes. 
“Terry, I want-ta take back what | 
says that d: 1y, about feedin’ you th’ 
pages of your Roman book.’ 


““Good- by, Tom. They'll give you 
your first sergeant’s chevrons, next 


month, sure.’ 
“But you'll get well an’ come back, 
Terry. lf you don’t so help me 
I'll transfer out-a th’ damned regi- 
ment. I'll transfer into this carrier-pig- 
eon service or ...oOr.. or 

“I won't be back.” Cassidy leaned 
over and whispered in Riley’s ear. “You 
c’n write me at Rome, care of th’ gen- 
eral delivery.” 

“Rome. What you mean, Rome?” 

Cassidy nodded his head. “Goin’ to 
live there. Enlist in the Roman army. 
You gotta enlist for twenty years, So 
there ain't much chance of me seein’ 
you again.” 

“List’n, Terry.”’ Riley grabbed his 
arm. “You can’t do that. "I wouldn’t 
blame you for takin’ an A. W. O. L. 
But desertin’s desertin’. Some M. P.'ll 
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grab you and you'll be breakin’ stones 
in Leavenworth .. .” 

Cassidy thrust the white ticket under 
Riley’s nose. “Take a look at that card, 
kid. It says ‘American Hospital at 
Rome,’ don’t it?” 

“But some M. P.’ll know it looks 
more like your writin’ than th’ medical 
captain’s.”’ 

Cassidy laughed triumphantly. “They 
won't get no sample of my writin’. I’m 
goin’ to bandage up both my hands and 
make people light my cigarettes and 
feed me, all the way to Rome.” Cas- 
sidy put out his hand and gripped 
Riley’s. “So long, soldier. I’ll send you 
a picture of me in Rome.” 

The days that followed were compre- 
hensive torments to Riley. Every time 
an official letter came for the company 
captain he feared it was notification of 
Cassidy’s arrest. And, to add to his dis- 
comfort, there was a tendency in the 
regiment to make something of a hero 
out of Cassidy. 

Nor were Riley’s misgivings all on 
Cassidy’s account. He had cheerfully 
reported the first sergeant’s wounds, 
without realizing that the report, ipso 
facto, made him an accessory to the lie. 

When first questioned, Riley had 
given gory descriptions of the wounds, 
repeating all of Cassidy’s story and in- 
venting more. The colonel, furious at 
his medical staff for obvious neglect of 
duty, made heroic efforts to learn to 
what hospital Cassidy had been taken. 

“If he was bad as you reported, ser- 
geant,”’ said the colonel to Riley one 
afternoon, during the march to Co 
blenz, “‘the poor fellow may have died 
by the roadside.” 

“TI hope not, sir,” Riley choked. 

“Damned medics. Going out and 
getting drunk that afternoon,” growled 
the colonel. “Some one should have 
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been there to evacuate him. I’ll make 
"em sweat for it.” 

Even his Roman-ridden company 
forgot Cassidy’s faults and spoke of him 
as a square-shooter, the best top-kicker 
in the army, and compared Riley to 
him, much to Riley’s disparagement. 
And the colonel, chiefly to annoy his 
medical staff, recommended Cassidy 
through military channels for a decora- 
tion. 

And Riley himself, far from receiv- 
ing his warrant as first sergeant in the 
deserter’s place, was left “acting,” 
while the officers patiently waited for 
the wanderer to return. 

“If I thought he ever really got to 
Rome,” said Riley to himself, the night 
Cassidy’s citation for bravery was read 
to the regiment, “I’d go A. W. O. L. 
myself, go to Rome and beat his roam- 
in’ Roman nose in, for him.”’ 


It was an afternoon in late Decem- 
ber. In the streets of the litthke German 
village hobnailed shoes plunk-plunked 
in rhythmic beat, as the companies 
swung down the street from the drill- 
field, where the regiment had stood “re- 
treat.” 

“Squads—Right,” bellowed the cap- 
tain, “acting captain”’ no longer. ““Com- 
pany—Halt.”” One, two; one, two, 
three, in marching cadence, the rifles 
came down to order arms. “Sergeant.” 

“Sir.” Riley stepped out from the 
line of the file-closers. 

“Sergeant. Dismiss the company.” 
The captain with his lieutenants passed 
into the headquarters building. 

“At ease,” droned Riley. “Th’ fol- 
lowin’ men are detailed for t’morrow. 
Kitchen police: Privates Adomoli, Ke- 
bala, Ponti, and Smith. . . . Fire guard: 
Privates Jamison, Linter, and Op-nop- 
a-zoff. ...° 
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A gasp sounded in the three ranks of 
the company. Riley looked at them, in 
soldierly horror. 

“ATT-EN-SHUN” he bawled. 

Then, behind him, sounded a fa- 
miliar voice. “Sergeant. Post.’”’ Riley 
whirled. 

There stood First Sergeant Cassidy. 
His uniform was new serge, into which 
he fitted like a cartridge in a rifle cham- 
ber. First sergeant’s chevrons and gold- 
leaf service and a wound stripe adorned 
Cassidy’s sleeves. 

“You. You . . . gold-brickin’.. . 

“Sergeant. Post.” 

A command is not lightly disobeyed, 
when on parade. Riley, his fists clinch- 
ed, marched to his old post in the third 
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rank with the file-closers. Cassidy click- 
ed his heels and addressed the unit. 

“This company has got sloppy since 
I been in th’ hospital. You'll do an 
hour’s special drill a day until I get you 
back where you was when I left you. 
And one thing more. I don’t want to 
hear nothin’. . .” 

First Sergeant Cassidy paused and 
looked meaningly in the direction of 
Sergeant Riley. 

ry . nothin’ more about them Ro- 
mans. I seen . . . I mean they tell me, 
them who knows, that the Romans has 
all died off, and left nothin’ but a bunch 
of lousy wops.” 

“Inspection—Arms. Port, arms. Dis- 
miss. 


Death Watch 


By JoHN Frazier VANCE 


Tue hammers ring at sundown 
Upon the Hangman’s Tree, 
And when the sun comes up again 

The town will stare at me. 


I shall not die a coward, 

But those who gape will say, 
“Oh, yon’s a brazen rascal 

That meets his death to-day.” 


And as the cap is lowered 
I'll flash a parting grin 
Down on the pallid watchers 
Who have decried my sin. 


And they will stop to think on theirs 
And cast a furtive eye 

Behind them as they go their ways— 

And envy him who blithely sways 


Against the morning sky. 
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Mad Anthony Wayne 


STONY POINT 


BY THOMAS BOYD 


ComMANDING the Pennsylvania Line since the late spring of 1777, Anthony 
Wayne was finally superseded by Arthur Saint Clair in the winter of 1778-79, 
which sent him sulking back to Philadelphia; but not before he had written Gen- 
eral Washington to suggest the formation of a light corps with himself at the head. 
In that, his Excellency assured him, he would very probably be accommodated. And 
when summer of 1779 began and action was onc« more to be expected Washing- 

ton sent Wayne a hurried note: “Join the army as soon as possible.” 


N July first, 1779, Anthony 
Wayne left General Washing- 
ton’s headquarters near West 

Point and rode down to Sandy Beach 
where the First and Second regiments 
of the American Light Corps were en- 
camped. He went slowly, for his Excel- 
lency had informed him of a plan that 
needed pondering, a sheer piece of ap- 
parent recklessness that would require 
incessant caution, silence and foresight 
up to the minute it was carried to fail- 
ure or success. But what he had been of- 
fered was no more than what he had 
asked for; also he may well have been 
flattered that Washington selected him 
and that the officers gathered under 
him down the river at Sandy Beach 
were chiefly those he would have chosen 
if given the pick of the entire army. 
For the light corps had been formed; 
composed of four regiments of two bat- 
talions each, there were nearly 1,400 
men in this special command, some 
from Wayne’s Irish Pennsylvanians, 
others from Virginia, Maryland and 
North Carolina, a battalion from Mas- 
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sachusetts and another from Connecti- 
cut. Riding down to Sandy Beach 
Wayne found Dicky Butler in charge of 
the Second Regiment. Butler, he had 
often observed, was popular with his 
men, spirited in danger and an admira- 
ble friend. Lieutenant-Colonel Louis 
Fleury was next—under Christian Febi- 
ger, who had the First. Fleury had done 
well rallying the troops at the Battle of 
the Brandywine where a horse had been 
shot under him; later that same year 
when the British were lifting the block- 
ade on the Delaware Fleury had con- 
tinued for hours repairing the walls of 
Fort Mifflin under the destroying guns 
of Sir William Howe. Light Horse 
Harry Lee, a little jealous of Wayne, a 
little disapproving, but liking him then 
all the same, was to lead the scouts. Cap- 
tain Allen McLane, who had knifed the 
sentries at Germantown, was one of the 
subordinate officers. Major Jack Stew- 
ard, who had a name for gallantry in 
the Maryland Line, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Samuel Hay were Dicky But- 
ler’s immediate officers in the Second 
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Regiment. Those men Wayne had 
known in battle long before he had 
come to Sandy Beach on the Hudson. 

The rest of his corps lay across the 
river, the Third Regiment under Colo- 
nel Return Jonathan Meigs, who had 
Lieutenant-Colonel Isaac Sherman and 
Captain Henry Champion as battalion 
commanders; and the Fourth was un- 
der command of Colonel Rufus Putnam 
with Majors Hardy Murfree and Wil- 
liam Hull. But for the Third and 
Fourth Regiments Wayne had no need 
as yet. Taking his quarters in the low- 
built farmhouse of Benjamin Jacques, 
around whose land Butler’s and Febi- 
ger’s regiments were encamped, he be- 
gan walking observantly over the rocky 
hills that rose up from the river, trying 
the rugged passes, the narrow paths 
which led between the stone cliffs and 
the broad, swift Hudson. 

Two days after he arrived Wayne 
climbed the heights of the Donderberg 
and looked down upon the surrounding 
hills. Jagged, dark with shadows in the 
summer foliage which covered their 
sides, they stood in a massive chain up 
and down the river. Below him, rising 
out of the water near the shore, he could 
see the bald head and craggy shoulders 
of Stony Point. Steep on all sides, it was 
almost perpendicular where it had been 
severed from the mainland. There it 
rose up in a perilous slant for one hun- 
dred forty feet above the water even 
when the tide was high. A few years be- 
fore the Point had been entirely apart 
from the west bank; later American sol- 
diers had built a causeway of dirt and 
stone to span the narrow channel. This 
had made a sand-bar until now the 
Point and the bank were joined by a 
slender beach which at low tide was 
passable. 

General Wayne was impressed. The 
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Point was a hundred acres of solid rock; 
when the British had captured it a 
month earlier they had gone to work, as 
one of them said, like “‘a parsels of Dev- 
ils in fortifying” it. Only six hundred 
and ten men made the garrison, it was 
true, but in their various breastworks 
they had two twenty-four-pounders, 
two eighteen-pounders, four twelve- 
pounders, half a dozen six-pounders, a 
ten-inch mortar, an eight-inch howitzer, 
two Royal Mortars, two cohorns and 
three one-pounders. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Johnston, who had taken one of 
David Frank’s daughters from Phila- 
delphia, was in command and spoke of 
the place as Little Gibraltar. And oppo- 
site the point, as a further guard, the 
war-sloop Vulture lay at anchor in the 
middle of the Hudson. 

Yet it was to attempt the recapture of 
Stony Point that General Wayne had 
been called to headquarters and his 
Light Corps organized. Old King’s 
Ferry, with its landing from Ver- 
planck’s in the cove on the north side 
of the fortification was useless so long as 
the British kept the garrison; and more 
important still General Washington 
had great need of making a tactical 
move. For the enemy were marauding 
along the Connecticut coast and Sir 
Henry Clinton was closely watching the 
American Commander-in-Chief, hop- 
ing he would detach several brigades 
to Connecticut’s support, in which case 
Sir Henry meant to fall on his main 
body and destroy it. But Washington, 
sending no more troops than he could 
spare, had determined on an answer 
that would surprise the British and en- 
gage them in an unexpected direction— 
a daylight storming of Stony Point. 

But now General Wayne had be- 
come doubtful. His Excellency, he said, 
had better look at the Point again. The 
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pickets, he would find, were placed well 
around it on all sides except the east, 
where the rocks were washed by deep 
water and within plain sight of the Vul- 
ture. He would see the two encircling 
rows of abatis which would have to be 
broken through before the summit 
could be reached. It was a generally ac- 
cepted convention that all men had to 
die; Wayne minded the ordeal less than 
most, nevertheless he saw no pleasure 
in the image of himself sliding down 
one hundred and forty feet of jagged 
rock with a bullet or bayonet wound in 
his head. No, General Wayne had no 
faith in an attack by daylight. 

His Excellency was persuasive. It was 
a necessary business and Brigadier 
Wayne was the man to accomplish it. 
And while an assault up the side of 
Stony Point might be impracticable in 
daylight there were, fortunately, other 
hours when General Wayne’s Light 
Corps would be less conspicuous. His 
Excellency realized that it must be a 
surprise and that the result would hang 
on the thoroughness with which that 
element entered into the affair. 

General Wayne had respectful mem- 
ories of night surprises, but little liking 
for them. There was the so-called mas- 
sacre at Paoli, almost within sight of 
the home he had so recently left, where 
Major-General Sir Charles Grey had 
put the Pennsylvanians to rout with 
only the sword, pike and bayonet as 
weapons. There was a more recent oc- 
casion when the same General Grey 
had come out of the night and stabbed 
most of Captain Baylor’s detachment. 
And while a stealthy assault in the dark- 
ness was against Wayne’s nature— 
which stood boldly open—there was 
much to be said for it now. Scheming 
with his Excellency, he interrupted fer- 
vently to exclaim: 


“General, I'll storm Hell if you'll 
only plan it!” 

It was agreed, then, on July sixth that 
the recapture of Stony Point was to be 
attempted. Wayne’s moment of doubt 
was quickly gone; now he was confi- 
dent and audacious again. He had, he 
discovered when he considered whee his 
new command had brought him, noth- 
ing to complain of and everything to 
exult in. First, he was in the army and 
away from Arthur Saint Clair; second, 
he could not have hoped to find a better 
body of men in the army; third, the dar- 
ing of the business to be engaged in gave 
him the right to forward one of the foi- 
bles which he had held long and dearly 
—it was his privilege to demand an ele- 
gant uniform for the Light Corps to 
wear; fourth, he would have for the 
first time since he entered the service 
a fight all to himself, free to act in any 
way within the bounds of sense; and 
last, every one of his men would be 
equipped according to his orders, each 
private would be “fitted with a good 
bayonet, each non-com with one of 
those short-handled spears called espon- 
toons and each officer with a cutting- 
sword. That was certainly more than 
he had ever had before. 

The espontoons he wanted quickly, 
for many of the sergeants were unfa- 
miliar in the use of them, which would 
have to be remedied. He also wanted 
all of his officers to be supplied with 
copies of Baron von Steuben’s book of 
instructions in the manual of arms and 
field manceuvres. There was not enough 
concerted movement among the troops 
as yet. 

He got the espontoons. They were 
parcelled out to the unsuspecting cor- 
porals and sergeants a week before the 
attack. A few copies of von Steuben’s 
book also came. But as for the elegant 
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uniforms he would have to be satisfied 
with white feathers or bits of paper 
worn in the hats of the men. 

Meanwhile the four regiments passed 
the days in sw ift and profitable drilling. 
Meigs’s and Putnam’s commands still 
lay on the east side of the Hudson and 
Butler’s and Febiger’s remained en- 
camped at Benjamin Jacques’s farm. 
For Wayne had left the Third and 
Fourth Regiments on the east bank so 
as not to excite an alarm which might 
be communicated by some spy or desert- 
er to the British garrison at Stony Point. 
The surprise he intended to manage 
with thoroughness. 

On July tenth the plans were com- 
pleted. A party of riflemen from the 
camp at Jacques’s farm were to be kept 
hovering about the point with orders to 
harass the outposts continually, worry 
the garrison and prevent any deserters 
from passing through to the enemy. On 
the eleventh Wayne rode forward on 
another reconnoitring party; taking 
Dicky Butler and Christian Febiger, he 
followed a footpath to the southwest 
end of Donderberg mountain which 
came out near the rocky farm of David 
Springsteel. From there he looked down 
on the steep-sided, bulky fortification 
of Stony Point. Water lay i in the weedy 
marsh and over the sand-bar which he 
would have to cross on the night of the 
attack, but at low tide passage from the 
mainland to the point would be unob- 
structed, it was believed. Going down to 
the edge of the heavy stand of trees on 
the hillside he could see how a part of 
his men might make a deceptive move 
against the butt of the point where it 
was nearest the mainland while two 
small columns passed around the sides 
and climbed up to the top near where 
the point thrust farthest into the deep 
water. Each preceded by about twenty 
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men who would cut openings through 
the two lines of abatis, the columns 
would clamber upward, one to the left 
and one to the right and be upon the 
garrison with their bayonets. 

A simple plan, but its success was im- 
prisoned by a network of difficulties. 
The barking of a dog on the night of 
the attack, a rumor brought beforehand 
into the garrison by some countryman 
carrying vegetables or meats, failure to 
take the advance pickets without alarm, 
inability of the pioneers to make an 
opening through the lines of abatis 
quickly and noiselessly, a shot from the 
mainland before the columns were on 
their way to the top, lack of fortitude in 
any of the aoanll those strands would 
have to be cut before victory could be 
free. 

Wayne, Butler and Febiger rode 
back to Sandy Beach where the First 
and Second Regiments were at drill on 
the field. It was only a few days now 
until the assault. Wayne talked with 
young Light Horse Harry Lee, short 
and slender like Alexander Hamilton; 
with Captain James Chrystie and Allen 
McLane. A little while later Lee and 
Chrystie went out with a body of scouts 
to destroy every dog that could be found 
within three miles of Stony Point. Mc- 
Lane left with instructions to mark the 
positions of the pickets and arrest any 
persons who were about to go up to the 
garrison. 

On the fourteenth Wayne ordered 
the Third and Fourth Regiments from 
across the river. Colonels Meigs and Put- 
nam brought them to Sandy Beach and 
when they landed, the men of the First 
and Second, sweating for so long a time 
in apparently useless drills, began to 
suspect they were soon to move toward 
the British. By that time the young 
English Whig, Henry Archer, had ar- 














rived and offered himself as a voluntary 
aide to the general. He would, he was 
assured, see action soon. 

The soldiers’ suspicion grew as Lee 
and Chrystie came back that afternoon 
with a string of dogs. A little later Allen 
McLane appeared with the widow Cal- 
houn and another woman, each of 
whom carried a basket of greens and 
some dressed chickens hung on her arm. 
The provender had been meant for the 
table of Colonel Johnston; it now was 
cooked in the officer’s mess at Sandy 
Beach. 

The rest of the day passed quietly. 
By nightfall the Jacques farmhouse was 
dark and the impromptu tents of brush- 
wood with bark roofs in which the sol- 
diers slept were silent save for specu- 
lative whispering. Doubtless General 
Wayne was restive, for a night attack to 
his mind was a poor manner of waging 
war. Also the plans were a little finicky 
for so bold and emphatic a nature. They 
had been made after much zealously 
sought information had been gathered; 
time after time General Washington 
and he had discussed them. Now one 
night more and the two slender columns 
would be moving like long, wary arms 
to encircle Stony Point. Meanwhile if 
any of the British sentries moved their 
positions, if the garrison had had an 
alarm, if any of the attacking men lost 
heart or grew loudly flustered after the 
sand-bar had been crossed it would be 
death and failure. But against that event 
he proposed esprit de corps and the bay- 
onet. He sat thinking of the general or- 
der which would be read to the troops 
on the following day. 

Morning came. The drums beat rev- 
eille, but there was no call to drill after 
breakfast. The men, accustomed to rig- 
orous manceuvres throughout the day, 
were surprised at the command to break 
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ranks and gathered about in rumor- 
breeding knots. Where were they go- 
ing? What was Mad Anthony up to? 
Wherever he went there was sure to be 
a fight, that was certain. But what was 
there to fight around Sandy Beach? 
Nothing but the British garrison across 
the river at Fort Lafayette on Ver- 
planck’s Point and another opposite it 
at Stony Point. But the Third and 
Fourth had been drawn away from the 
side on which Fort Lafayette stood. 
Only Stony Point remained. And no- 
body with a pinch of sense, not even 
Mad Anthony, would risk an assault 
where it would take a cast-iron moun- 
tain goat to travel safely. 

Rumor was quieted by excitement 
when at about eleven o'clock an order 
was passed for every man in the four 
regiments to fall in for inspection with 
full equipment. Muskets were to be 
pss 9 rations kept intact and each 
soldier was to be freshly shaved and 
powdered. Their readiness for service, 
the order said, was to be judged by 
General Wayne. 

Formed in two ranks facing the Hud- 
son, the Light Corps stood at attention 
while their commander, followed by 
Colonels Butler, Febiger, Meigs, Put- 
nam, the adjutants and aides, walked 
slowly in front of them, scrutinizing 
their firelocks, the lively expectancy in 
their eyes. Wayne’s own eyes changed 
swiftly as he passed from man to man; 
bright with scorn for the youth that 
came haphazardly arrayed, they became 
warm and congratulating before the sol- 
dier whose alert figure gave arrogance 
to his ragged shirt and buckskin breech- 
es. It was that kind of man, Wayne felt, 
who would volunteer for the business at 
midnight. 

At noon the long inspection was end- 
ed. Ranks were closed and the men be- 
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MAD ANTHONY WAYNE 


gan glancing furtively backward to- 
ward the rows of iron kettles from 
which they expected soon to be fed. But 
that, they suddenly discovered, was a 
delusion. Instead of being dismissed the 
two long lines were faced to the right 
and given the command to march. Their 
general leading, they tramped south to 
Fort Montgomery and passed in single 
file through the gorge between two 
humped and jagged mountains. For 
five miles they pushed through a wil- 
derness that was marked only by a deer- 
path. They went quietly, for there had 
been an order from the General for 
them not to talk. Once they rested be- 
side a brook from which they drank. It 
was by Clement’s farmhouse. No man 
left the column. Soon they were march- 
ing on again; at eight o'clock, with 
shadows below and twilight above the 
trees, they wound into the clearing be- 
side David Springsteel’s cabin which 
lay half-way down the valley at the 
southwest end of the Donderberg. 
Stony Point was a mile and a half dis- 
tant. The long line halted. 

In the dim light that filled the Spring- 
steel clearing Anthony Wayne stood 
watching Colonels Febiger and Butler 
form two columns as the filing men 
straggled up and stopped. The regiment 
under Meigs was joined to the tail of 
Febiger’s and then came the men com- 
manded by Hull. Back of Butler’s troops 
moved Putnam’s soldiers, while off to 
the side in the wood Major Murfree 
held his battalion motionless. As the 
last troops stepped into position the 
brisk voice of the adjutant sounded out, 
requesting commanders to call their 
units to attention. A final shifting of the 
four regiments was about to be made 
and the men were nervously wetting 
their lips and silent. 

Three hundred men with determined 
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natures were wanted, half from each of 
the two main columns. Orders were spo- 
ken in small clear voices. Youths and 
their seniors began to fall out on the 
right and trail their pikes and muskets 
forward until they stood, one hundred 
and fifty men, heading either of the 
waiting regiments in the advance. One 
stopped in front of Febiger’s troops and 
the other before Butler’s column. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fleury marched to the 
lead of the first and Major Jack Steward 
to the other. 

Then as the sun went down and the 
ranks stood still the adjutant began 
peering at the paper which General 
Wayne had given him. He started read- 
ing. Stony Point, the Light Corps learn- 
ed, was to be assaulted at midnight. Ex- 
cepting those men who made up Major 
Hardy Murfree’s battalion no soldier 
was to carry a loaded musket. By the 
fixed bayonets in the hands of the three 
hundred volunteers and by the espon- 
toons and swords carried by the officers 
the attack was to succeed or fail. In- 
stant death was to follow any disobedi- 
ence of orders after the march had be- 
gun. Rewards of from one to five hun- 
dred dollars were to be given the first 
five men who entered the enemy’s 
works. Their General had the fullest 
confidence in the bravery and fortitude 
of the corps, but should there be any 
soldier so lost to the feelings of honor 
as to attempt to retreat one single foot 
or skulk in the face of danger the off- 
cer next to him was to put him immedi- 
ately to death that he no longer might 
disgrace the name of a soldier or the 
corps or state to which he belonged. 
And, the adjutant’s voice concluded, as 
General Wayne was determined to share 
the dangers of the night, so he wished 
to take part in the glory of the day, in 
common with his fellow soldiers. 
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There was not a false word in the or- 
der. Mad Anthony was determined to 
share the dangers of the night. So, then, 
was every man attached to the corps. 
When Dicky Butler and Febiger each 
began to pick twenty men from their 
advance columns to precede them and 
destroy the abatises with axes the sol- 
diers were exultant enough to fear not 
that they would be chosen, but that they 
would be left out. And when the choice 
had been made there was a quarrel be- 
tween the junior officers for the privi- 
lege of leading, which had to be settled 
by drawing lots. Two meals missed, a 
fifteen-mile march and now no sleep in 
sight, but that was all right, for they 
were going behind Mad Anthony 
Wayne. 

The clearing darkened. A candle- 
light glowed weakly from a window in 
Springsteel’s house. General Wayne 
took a few of his officers and stepped 
cautiously down the hillside toward the 
sand-bars over which the part of the 
Light Corps that took part in the action 
were to pass. He could hear nothing 
which showed that the British sentries 
were unusually alert, and could see no 
obstructions on the causeway except a 
few feet of water. After repeating the 
final details he went slowly back to 
Springsteel’s house from which he was 
to lead Febiger’s column at exactly 
half past eleven. 

A beaver infantry cap beside him, 
which would soon sit jauntily on his 
white, powdered hair, General Wayne 
sat over a late supper in the Springsteel 
kitchen. He felt a little melancholy. 
Back of him were those recent days at 
Waynesborough from which he had 
been called. Polly had been so lovable 
and dear that spring; now if he were 
killed he was afraid she too might die. 
That damned Congress, supine, parsi- 
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monious, and full of folly. How badly 
they had prosecuted the war. He felt 
death close, for he would be in the van- 
guard of the column, but before he left 
he wanted it known what he thought of 
Congress; and he would like to have it 
written down that if ever a great and 
good man was surrounded by difficul- 
ties it was General Washington who, 
because of Congress, would be impelled 
to make other attempts with inadequate 
numbers to save his country. Well, he 
had had his supper, but where to break- 
fast . . . setting on his cap, trying 
his cutting-sword, he wondered as he 
walked from the Springsteel cabin down 
through the tall, wet grass to where the 
troops were waiting. 

Half an hour before midnight Gen- 
eral Wayne stood at the head of Chris- 
tian Febiger’s column and said: “For- 
ward!” There was no more talking, 
there was scarcely audible breathing as 
the men followed eastward down the 
hill toward the marsh through the dark- 
ness. 

Some yards away from the flooded 
marsh Wayne halted. Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Fleury whispered to Captain Gib- 
bons who came with twenty men each 
carrying an axe in his hands and a mus- 
ket slung over his shoulder. Wayne saw 
them place themselves at the head of 
Dicky Butler’s column and begin mov- 
ing around to the left where they would 
cross the sand-bar at the north end of the 
marsh and then skirt the old ferry land- 
ing and push up the side to the point. 
Major Murfree’s battalion stood fast, 
the broad face of the rocky hill rising 
directly in front of them. Wayne looked 
forward and to the right. Waiting for 
Lieutenant Knox to lead with his pio 
neers, he then joined at the head of Jack 
Steward’s column and with Febiger and 
Henry Archer turned to the south to 
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make the long circuit that would end 
close by Stony Point's furthermost tip. 

Winding cautiously downward, the 
one hundred and fifty men with whom 
Wayne was marching near the head 
turned to the left through the marsh. 
The soldiers stepped warily into the wa- 
ter, which grew deeper as they ap- 
proached the hill they would have to 
climb. Soon they were holding their 
muskets and powder-boxes above their 
heads while the backwash of the tide 
came between their waists and armpits. 
There was a splash. A British sentry 
who watched on the low ground be- 
neath the point heard the noise. He 
nervously called a challenge. The rif- 
fling of the water was the only answer. 
He called again, then snapped his mus- 
ket quickly and the ball sang over the 
flooded marsh. 

Secrecy was ended. “Advance, ad- 
vance,” Wayne bawled and scrambled 
to the island shore. The shot had been 
heard by Murfree whose men waited at 
the edge of the mainland with loaded 
muskets, ready to draw the British gar- 
rison’s attention with their fire. Mur- 
free’s fusillade clattered furiously, red 
streaks slashing the night while Stew- 
ard, Febiger, Wayne, Archer and the 
file of men pushed hurriedly around the 
foot of the cliff and up the side. 

They came to the first abatis which 
Lieutenant Knox and his twenty pio- 
neers had begun feverishly to demolish. 
“Advance, advance!” The words hur- 
ried the troops and they struggled 
through and upward. Up on the heights 
the drums were rolling and British ser- 
geants shouting commands for the gun- 
ners to stand to their pieces. But the axes 
were cutting the trunks and stakes of 
the second abatis and Wayne’s men 
were going through. 

Now the British discovered that they 
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were being assaulted from both sides as 
well as from the front. A few minutes 
more and the result of the action would 
be known. If the British pitched Fleury’s 
column down from the left, if there was 
any faltering . . . Wayne went on. 
Up above him the muzzles of Colonel 
Johnston’s cannons became crimson 
rings in the night through which grape- 
shot and solid ball whirled down. At the 
abatis seventeen men sprawled on the 
rocks and lay with the lead inside them. 
General Wayne, climbing through the 
stakes and logs, felt himself grow dizzy 
and the blood run down from his infan- 
try cap. Well, he had thought a bullet 
might strike and kill him and here it 
was. “March on!” he bawled to the men 
about him. His knees were sagging. He 
couldn’t stand up. The column, scram- 
bling like a nest of beavers, went on. 

His aides took hold of him. He could 
feel their hands under his armpits 
and their grasp around his shoulders. 
Though he died nothing could prevent 
the corps from overrunning the heights 
and taking the British garrison with 
their bayonets. Fleury would come up, 
Steward would push on. . . . Lifting his 
blood-covered face, he ordered deter- 
minedly, “Help me into the fort;I mean 
to die at the head of my column.” Sup- 
ported by soaking, mud-stained legs 
that were not his own, he was carried 
up the side of the rocky hill. And as his 
bearers neared the top they could hear 
the cry that was Fleury’s signal: 

“The fort is ours! The fort’s our 
own!” 

it was a call of triumph like that 
from a brazen instrument, a shivering, 
echoing shout that travelled down the 
north side of the point, through Fleury’s 
laboring columns, down the south side 
through Steward’s men who were 
scrambling forward with eager bayo- 
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nets. British gunners were backin 
away from their redoubts, pleading 
“mercy! quarter!” The garrison’s com- 
mandant, Colonel Johnston, stood in- 
side a ring of American bayonets. Colo- 
nel Fleury was jerking down the enemy 
flag. Pennsylvanians, Virginians, Mary- 
landers, soldiers of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut with bits of white paper in 
their hats to distinguish them in the 
darkness were running, stumbling and 
stabbing. 

General Wayne sat between the ruins 
of a blockhouse and a lone farmer’s 
cabin, ordering the bayonet work to be 
stopped. There was a bandage around 
his head and his beaver infantry cap, 
with its ornamental crest of white horse- 
hair, lay beside him. It was then about 
one o'clock in the morning of July six- 
teenth and with the vengeful spirit 
quelled by the officers the men were 
rounding up the British and taking 
charge of the fort. The General was feel- 


ing better and the surgeon, when a light 
was brought and he was carried into the 
farmhouse, used probing instruments 
and explained how the bullet had struck 
the good, thick skull which, with the 
beaver cap, had doughtily turned it 
aside. 

By two o'clock there were American 
sentries and an American officer of the 
day on guard. General Wayne held a 
quill pen over his old portfolio. He was 
making great, bold letters which would 
inform his Excellency of what had tak- 
en place: “The fort and garrison with 
Col. Johns(t)on are ours.’ That was 
one sentence, merely the beginning. 
But his head hurt and it was difficult to 
continue. However, “Our officers and 
men behaved like men who are deter- 
mined to be free.’ There was, for once, 
no more to say. Handing the despatch 
to an officer who would ride swiftly to 
General Washington, he put aside his 


pen. 


[Wayne's fighting with Lafayette in Virginia and his gallant part in forcing the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown are told in the June ScriBNER’s. } 
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Danger-Point 


By KATHARINE L. Warp 


To-nicut bewildered winds will shake the door 
And make the silent candle-lames bow low, 
And stir the drowsy falling fire to throw 

A pool of crimson on the sombre floor. 


And the old fires will wake in you once more. 
You'll leave the hearth, go pacing to and fro, 
Turn to the small dark windows, long to go 

Where the salt tides are turning on the shore. 


You will lean out across the window-sill, 
Searching with straining face the sea and sky. 
Behind you all the home-things will be still, 
Playing me false, without a sound, a cry— 
But the candle-flames will shine upon your hair 
As though they called. . . . And I shall not be there. 
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Nine Weeks of Omniscience 


BY KENNETH CARL WALZ 


o conduct a group of strange wo- 

men to Europe may be coura- 

eous. But to attempt it before 

one has himself been abroad is madness. 
I had never been east of Staten Island. 

Nor were the deep, vibrant blast of 
an ocean liner and the shrill sirens of a 
hundred answering tugs particularly re- 
assuring at the midnight hour of de- 
parture. I grasped the “deck- railing for 
support. Witch fires from the waters of 
New York Bay winked up at me, until, 
growing dizzy, I closed my eyes. From 
behind, the steady tramp of passengers, 
the mingled babble of parting friends 
noisily recalled that somewhere in their 
midst were the members of my party, as 
anxious to meet their leader as I to meet 
my charges. Perhaps, even now, one 
was brushing by me. Perhaps that ab- 
surd laugh ! 

To search them out, however, before 
the visitors had departed would be fu- 
tile. Meanwhile I must circle the deck, 
swing my arms, and try to arrest the 
little nervous tremors that kept twing- 
ing my finger-tips. Around and around 
I tramped, looking hopefully yet fear- 
fully into every face that passed. Nor 
could I help recalling the chance re- 
mark that was re sponsible for my pres- 
ent anomalous position. To relieve an 
awkward moment at my first faculty 
reception, I had casually stirred my tea 
and inquired: ““What w ‘ould you advise 
me to do next summer?” 

My query was altogether proper, for 
among teachers the “need tor * “doing 
something with one’s summers” is so- 
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cially imperative. Hence it is that they 
never speak of loafing. Their travel, 
they will have you understand, is not 
for pleasure but for intellectual acqui- 
sition; their play is recuperation from 
an arduous winter in preparation for 
one still more arduous; and, if they in- 
tend to do nothing at all, they speak 
seriously of “ getting some reading 
done.” Such is the necessity of preserv- 
ing the illusion of perpetual labor be- 
fore a public ever envious of leisure. 

My query not only relieved an awk- 
ward moment but opened up an excit- 
ing prospect. For “Why not go to Eu- 
rope?” the suggestion which followed, 
though by itself ludicrous for one solely 
dependent upon the meagre salary of 
his first year’s teaching, was happily 
amended with an outline of the means: 
I should join a travel bureau. 

The plan had appeared capital. But 
the letter in response to my inquiry was 
not encouraging. For the position to 
which I aspired not only the strictest 
educational attainments but special tem- 
peramental endowments were neces- 
sary. But, in time, an interview was ar- 
ranged in which the duties were faintly 
sketched, my temperament adjudged, 
and the confession extracted that I ‘had 
never been abroad. Notwithstanding, 
after several months, I was informed of 
my acceptance. Then came a startling 
revelation: I was to conduct a group of 
girls, freshly graduated from a foremost 
women’s college, to Europe and en 
route to acquaint them with the prob- 
lems of travel and the “general phases 
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of English literature’ —all in three lec- 
tures. The problems of travel I could 
better discuss upon my return. And I 
began to wonder why, at the university, 
I had required a full year to teach but 
a few of the phases of English literature. 

The time had passed too quickly to 
permit much deliberation, and here at 
hand was the hour of departure. 

More whistles announced that the 
last visitor had quit the ship and that 
the gang-plank was drawn. After sev- 
eral inquiries I met some members of 
my party in a corner of the deck, with 
their noses already pointing east in an- 
ticipation of Europe. Wrapped in the 
darkness of midnight, they partook of 
that vagueness of outline so characteris- 
tic of the whole enterprise. As the day 
had been intense with the busy activity 
of departure, I had ample excuse to re- 
tire. I did not go directly to my state- 
room, however, but stood alone on 
deck, watching the receding Jersey 
coast with gnawing apprehension in my 
heart. For by this time we had taken 
leave of the western hemisphere and 
had become an aura of light upon the 
inky sea. 

On the following morning I met the 
remainder of my charges, whereupon it 
seemed definitely established that we 
were not to have a sentimental journey. 
Three middle-aged women were in the 
party, including the mother of one of 
the girls. Moreover, the girls themselves, 
though charming and amiable, were 
with few exceptions of the academic 
type, bristling with facts, eager for 
more. Could I teach them anything 
they did not already know? Frankly I 
was worried. 

Though the teaching of English is, 
at best, deemed a vague business, the re- 
quirements fixed by the laity for one 
who would teach it are nothing if not 
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definite. Because his subject is so broad 
his knowledge should be exhaustive. 
He should be an authority on many 
tongues, history, religion, fine arts, phi- 
losophy; in short, everything. (Perhaps 
that explains why English teachers con- 
stitute the majority of failures in the 
teaching profession.) Moreover, it is as- 
sumed that he has read every book pub- 
lished and has definite opinions on all 
of them. 

So it would never do to inform my 
party that nightly in my sleep I saw 
pyramids of unread books, and that the 
“general phases of English literature” 
sounded a bit formidable to one who 
had taught but a very few of them. | 
early concluded that the phases of Eng- 
lish literature were all particular and 
that most of my voyage must be con- 
sumed in the intense study of them. 
I extended the lectures from three to 
six and feverishly began compiling 
notes from Chaucer to Browning. So 
incessantly did I labor, day by day, 
night by night, that finally a passenger 
seated close by threw down her cards 
in exasperation and demanded, “‘What 
are you writing?” and another shyly 
asked: “Is it a novel?” For by this time 
my notes were becoming bulky. 

Meanwhile the lectures had got un- 
der way, for time has a way of mak- 
ing history of all things, be they pleas- 
ant or unpleasant. I had acquired the 
privilege of the smoking-room for one 
hour daily, locking my self and my par- 
ty in with a gigantic, brass key, which 
on the morning of the first lecture seem- 
ed strangely like the key of Saint Peter 
with its power to bind and release in the 
regions above and below. The first lec- 
ture, however, passed with nary a sound 
of weeping or gnashing of teeth. | 
would not imply that the atmosphere of 
our lectures was to be balmy; on the 
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contrary, it was often so surcharged 
with the electrons of erudition that the 
air fairly crackled with brilliance. For 
several of the girls, having but recently 
completed a course in the history of 
English literature, sat bolt upright in 
their seats, their mental reactions to my 
statements transmuted into facial judg- 
ments. Nods of affirmation and bow 
mouths indicated agreement in text be- 
tween their former teacher and their 
present one; raising of eyebrows and 
pursing of lips, scepticism; furrowed 
brows and wagging heads, violent dis- 
agreement. And not infrequently they 
interpolated my lecture with declara- 
tions of their own, recondite allusions 
to books they had chanced to read, 
whose names sounded dim and afar off. 

In the last lecture I covered the 
ground from Swift through Tennyson 
in one grand leap, thereby establishing 
the world’s record in the intellectual 
broad jump, and I celebrated the event 
with tea in the social hall, which, I sup- 
pose, was a genteel substitute for a rub- 
down. 

But my worries were not alone of the 
lecture-hall. My party showed an un- 
holy curiosity about all things, which 
was downright perilous for a neophyte 
like myself. Was the ship behind sched- 
ule? How soon would a radiogram 
reach America? What were Words- 
worth’s dates? Were the English cus- 
toms hard to pass? What were the hab- 
its of porpoises? Did I think socialism 
a panacea? At precisely what hour 
would we dock? And so on ad infini- 
tum. Lunch-hours were often con- 
sumed, if not in questions, in debates 
between the girls, each of whom argued 
most loudly on the subject of her col- 
lege major. To them dates, reigns, peda- 
gogical statements all mattered so in- 
tensely that I christened my party the 
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classic coalition. Fresh from weeks of 
cramming for comprehensive examina- 
tions, they looked a bit wall-eyed and 
worried. 

What a deal of nonsense is made to 
appear significant in schools! Verily 
they are the most optimistic institutions 
in the world, which in the face of wars, 
and rising rents, and changing morals 
still think it intensely matters that one 
keep his feet under the desk. Schools 
never for a moment entertain the no- 
tion of futilitarianism, else they would 
close down instantly. From the primary 
on upward through college, they blithe- 
ly proceed on the assumption that every- 
thing matters; at the end of which time 
they invariably may boast of a few con- 
verts to their doctrine among the stu- 
dents themselves, whose watchword be- 
comes Facts. 

So it was that, for the scholastic 
members of my party, Europe was to 
be an animated text-book to which the 
voyage over was the preface. 

In addition to the intellectual prob- 
lems, I was burdened with the social 
problems, tact demanding that I dance 
with each one of the girls—of course, 
not entirely unpleasant. And the moth- 
er of one never quite forgave me for fail- 
ing to introduce them all to “the prop- 
er young men,” as she called them. | 
had undoubtedly lost caste, and in her 
parting words was no tender thrust. 
Having detected a mistake on my part 
in the name of a London street, she 
turned wearily to her neighbor and re- 
marked, though quite erroneously, 
“And to think he’s a Ph.D.!” quite as if 
graduate students were accountable for 
the topography of London. Was I fall- 
ing short of omniscience? 

Upon reaching England, however, I 
lamented the absence of such a gradu- 
ate requirement, for the crooked Lon- 
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don streets, though quaint, are chaotic, 
and my didactic capacity was shortly to 
be exchanged for one of quite another 
kind with missions in all parts of the 
city. While aboard, I had read in a 
chatty guide-book that any attempt to 


comprehend the lay of London was 
pure folly, that one should merely board 
a bus and ride and ride and ride, with 
never a thought for getting anywhere. 
Fancy my doing that with a group of 
startled college girls! Fortunately I had 
to conduct but few of them in London, 
and could confine my efforts to burrow- 
ing through the subways single-handed. 

Having arrived when the travel bu- 
reau which employed me was experi- 
encing a traffic-jam, I was shunted into 
a confounding maze of business detail. 
Daily I struggled amid the crowds of 
Oxford Circus, Piccadilly, Paddington 
Station, Charing Cross, and Victoria; 
so that each night I dropped heavily 
into bed with a strong feeling that Eu- 
rope should be seen to, having on hand 
after all these centuries so much unfin- 
ished business. One momentous after- 
noon found me going unaccompanied 
to meet the Leviathan at Southampton. 
But few people were about as this huge 
hulk, so suitably named, loomed into 
sight and came noiselessly along the 
quay. In England, unlike America, lin- 
ers often dock as unceremoniously as 
canoes, gliding directly and without 
tow into port. Standing there this July 
afternoon in the shadow of the Levia- 
than, I felt like a cartoonist’s notion of 
John Doe versus Big Business. It was my 
task to extricate fifteen passengers from 
this mighty mass of metal, and to put 
them through customs. With the only 
clew to identification their regulation 
hand-bags, I boarded the ship and 
fought my way to tourist third, where, 
after some fruitless searching, I found 
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the members of my party huddled to- 
gether in anticipation of my arrival. 
They broke the news at once: there was 
another group in second class, and one 
lone member in first! I must assemble 
these people. Over barricades I climbed 
and entered second cabin, where, after 
corralling my herd—a wording better 
suited to steerage—I led them single 
file across decks, where fast-shifting 
baggage imperilled passage, and into 
tourist third. And then for the lone 
member in first class. From passenger 
to passenger I went, peering hopefully 
at each one’s hand-bag. No sign. Hav- 
ing learned her name, I resorted to call- 
ing, at first shyly, then boldly, and re- 
sumed inspection of hand-bags. Writ- 
ing-room, dining-room, decks, salons, 
hallways, I scoured them all. When, 
finally, I stumbled upon my passenger, 
she refused to join the others. She would 
meet us on the quay. I rejoined the 
party, and herding them before me like 
a drove of sheep began to debark. Most 
of them had already done so, when the 
ship’s officer detained me for want of 
a debarkation permit. After some dis- 
quisition he permitted me to pass, by 
which time part of my group had wan- 
dered into customs and must be recall- 
ed. Meanwhile the woman in first had 
taken matters into her own hands and 
disappeared. It was not until we were 
eating a midnight dinner and safely en- 
sconced in our London hotel that | 
dared reveal that I was a novice. There 
was a simultaneous suspension of fif- 
teen forks before fifteen open mouths. 

I was soon to be demoted. A few days 
later I rejoined the classic coalition, and 
questions recommenced. It was in the 
crypt of Warwick Castle that one of the 
girls began worrying about the order of 
the Plantagenet kings. “What do you 
know about them?” she asked me 
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pointedly. It seems my notions of them 
were all wrong, and | was relegated to 
moron-land. From Warwick all the 
way to Kenilworth Castle she fretted 
about the Plantagenets, until I was sore- 
ly tempted to throw her into the moat; 
only it had been long since filled up. A 
nemesis was upon me, for that night we 
chanced to attend a Shakespearian per- 
formance in the Stratford Theatre. Why, 
oh, why, should it have been “Rich- 
ard III” with all its bellowing about 
the Plantagenets? And can it ever be 
explained why I should have chosen to 
sit next to the same young lady at that 
performance? Between the acts she 
wrung her hands and sobbed: “I just 
can’t get them straight . Just can’t 
. . « Just can’t, that’s all.” But it was 
not all; she kept it up until we reached 
the next town. 

In Paris over three hundred people 
joined us, with as many questions; but 
on leaving for Switzerland our number 
was reduced to about forty, composing 
a combustible and thoroughly insoluble 
mixture; for to the classic coalition was 
added a bevy of dashing, non-scholastic 
creatures from another women’s col- 
lege, who were content to leave their 
learning in America. How incongruous 
they looked, peering from ancient por- 
ticos, capering in cathedrals, flouncing 
up the silent stairs of campanili! We 
were leavened by yet another group, 
some of them ironic school-teachers 
who with detached amusement watched 
the clash between these two factions. 

Switzerland, of course, inspired 
everybody—in different ways: in the 
face of the imposing grandeur of the 
Jungfrau some one became preoccupied 
with the stratification of the rocks and 
the possible latitude of the mountain. 
Some people, ignorant of the latitude of 
their own towns, could not rest abroad 
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without knowing the latitude of every 
square inch whereon they trod. 

In northern Italy the quest for art be- 
came intense; day after day to galleries, 
churches, museums, ruins, until every- 
thing seemed all of a muchness, a stage 
inevitable for the initiate. 

In Florence there was confusion of 
terms outrivalling Babel itself. Talk of 
Michael Angelo, Botticelli, Giotto, 
Raphael, del Sarto, Ghirlandajo, Cima- 
bue, and the della Robbias filled the air 
as with strange tongues. It was in this 
= turmoil that, upon coming 

rom our nth gallery in Florence, one 
woman, wilting under the merciless 
Italian sun, became suddenly frank 
about these Italian painters. 

“‘Now, some of them I have heard of 
before,” she confided, “‘but others are 
quite unfamiliar. Who, by the way, was 
baroque?” 

When I related her difficulty to our 
art leader, he conscientiously explained 
that baroque was the son of rococo. In- 
deed, I should not have winced at a 
repetition of the incident which Arnold 
Bennett records, that of two ladies 
standing before a work by Ghirlandajo 
and debating the pronunciation of gor- 
gonzola. 

In this period of confusion questions 
multiplied, one begetting another even 
unto the thousands. Had all these ques- 
tions, however, been prompted by hon- 
est curiosity, I should have felt bound to 
answer them more thoroughly. But too 
many people were now asking questions 
to evince interest and intelligence. They 
forgot that questions also betray igno- 
rance. One elderly woman, standing be- 
fore an ancient fountain still in opera- 
tion, naively asked: “Is that water mod- 
ern?” Nor was she routed by the peal 
of laughter that followed. In the Eng- 
lish cemetery in Florence we were 
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standing with bowed heads before the 
grave of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
when a school-teacher bobbed up with: 
“Are those dates correct for Mrs. 
Browning? 1861 seems rather early for 
her death.” And then, pointing at me, 
she added: “Now you should know 
that.” Personally I am not in the habit 
of confuting tombstones; they have a 
dead certainty about them. But appar- 
ently what one “should know”’ extends 
even farther. In the museum atop the 
Capitoline Hill a breathless young lady 
whirled toward me with: ““Who were 
coming to Rome when the geese were 
cackling? I just must know.” I refused 
to answer, on the ground that she 
should have put her query in the more 
answerable form: “Who were cackling 
when the Gauls were coming to 
Rome?” That the party were often more 
concerned with the question than with 
the answer was convincingly demon- 
strated by the satisfaction with which 
they sometimes received my purposely 
ambiguous replies. ““Where are the cata- 
combs?” asked a lady who must cer- 
tainly have known. “Oh, they’re all un- 
derground.” I assured her, and she 
seemed contented. For those who would 
aspire to omniscience, let me advise 
against being too definite. A note of 
vagueness creates the proper film be- 
tween yourself and mere mortals. 

By this time it must be evident that 
many were mistaking me for Karl 
Baedeker, though the only thing we 
hold in common is our Christian names. 
But to be merely a Baedeker would be 
not enough. Fortunately I was also an 
instructor in English. For one moonlit 
night, entrained for Milan, the girls de- 
manded a story. Out snapped the lights 
and, almost before I had consented, I 
found myself relating a gripping ghost- 
story to a ring of rapt young ladies. 
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Over the Italian plains we sped, the 
story mounting with each mile and 
punctuated by shrill steam-whistles, un- 
til we reached Milan together with the 
climax, thereby ending one of the un- 
prescribed duties of a leader. 

A leader must never fail to please. I 
have heard it said that there are some 
men on this planet who cannot please 
one woman. Fancy having to please 
fifty. As a veteran in this respect, I 
should say tact is the most essential 
qualification. Yet even compliments 
are sometimes subversive. For example, 
there was in our party a young woman 
who invariably devoted her evening to 
shopping and came home girded about 
with parcels, all of which she would 
open and put on general display. In the 
midst of one of these evenings of “‘col- 
lective bargaining” I said: “My, but you 
are like a character in a novel!’’ She 
brightened, and asked if I had reference 
to any particular novel. “Yes,” I said; 
“you are quite like a character in a nov- 
el by Rose Macaulay.”” She went off, 
hugely pleased at the distinction of be- 
ing like a character in a novel. Fancy 
being all of that. A few days later, how- 
ever, she came toward me and indig- 
nantly demanded: “How dare you? 
I’ve inquired about Rose Macaulay’s 
novels, and I hear all the characters in 
them are idiots.” But in time she forgot 
that distinction. 

At Rome I came up short at sight of 
my name on the hotel bulletin-board. I 
was to conduct two pilgrimages to the 
catacombs, the graves of Shelley and 
Keats, the Baths of Caracalla, and 
Saint Paul’s without the walls. When 
one of the girls learned this, she wished 
to know if Shelley and Keats were 
buried in the catacombs. Poor girl, she 
had mistaken them for Christian mar- 
tyrs! 
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For these pilgrimages I prepared dili- 
gently, and the first, composed of older 
and quieter members, was entirely suc- 
cessful. Beside the grave of Shelley | 
read Hardy’s poem with practised unc- 
tion, and all assumed an attitude of 
reverence. 

But the second pilgrimage presented 
a marked antithesis. It was composed of 
about thirty of the dashing college girls 
of whom I have made previous men- 
tion. The major leader had left; the lid 
was off! For days in advance they were 
anticipating the time when I, so nearly 
their own age, should conduct a pro- 
gramme. Some went so far as to hope 
that I might forego the visits to the pre- 
scribed points of interest and with the 
price of admission take them to a café. 
So it was not surprising that, at three 
o'clock of an August afternoon, they 
were all assembled, thirty strong, in 
the hotel lobby in preparation for the 
event. When I stepped from the hotel 
to hire the taxis I was startled by a twit- 
tering sound in the rear, and turning 
about I saw the entire throng rushing 
from the hotel and emitting cooing 
sounds high in the register. With such 
speed did they whirl through the re- 
volving doorway, that the concierge ran 
from his desk in alarm, as I later learn- 
ed, and caught the spinning door. 
Across the street they tripped and into 
the waiting taxis. Catching their spirit 
of abandon, the drivers began racing 
each other through the streets of Rome. 
A taxi would disappear only to emerge 
presently from a side alley and go ca- 
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reening by us with a whoop from the 
hilarious occupants. The quiet enforced 
upon the girls at the Protestant Ceme- 
tery was promptly broken upon reach- 
ing the catacombs. As they trailed down 
the subterranean stairways with lighted 
tapers in hand they looked so very like 
angels descending from above that the 
young lady who resembled the charac- 
ter in the novel entreated Heaven that 
her mother might see her for this mo- 
ment only. But a bit later, in a narrow 
passageway, they lost their seraphic 
semblance, when one of their number 
blew out the tapers and left them in 
total darkness. Being then in the lead 
with the Franciscan friar who was our 
guide, I could observe his amazement 
when he heard screaming in the dark- 
ened passageway behind him. He held 
his torch to the opening, and presently 
the girls emerged, babbling with ex- 
citement, only to be silenced at once by 
the outraged friar. 

A few days later, owing to an earlier 
sailing, this effervescent element left us, 
and the “‘combustible mixture’’ was no 
more. I took them as far as Nice, where 
in a final splutter of lavish farewells 
they were off. 

Upon reaching Paris I lay late abed 
each morning for a week. And, though 
on the return voyage I was officially in 
charge of the same group with whom I 
had come over, I sought out a steamer- 
chair apart on the hurricane-deck and 
communed with the silent ocean, which 
neither questioneth nor showeth shad- 
ow of reason. 
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ur geographies call Alaska “the 

land of the Eskimo.” This is a 

handy, simple generalization, 

picturesque and easy to plant in the 

youthful mind. Unfortunately, once 

planted there it stays planted, but, like 

most too-facile generalizations about 

this world we tive in, the statement is 
neither accurats nor just. 

The Eskimo does live in Alaska, but 
he lives in one sharply delimited section 
of Alaska only. And by far the major 
portion of this fascinating, Mongoloid, 
hyperborean sub-race lives elsewhere— 
in Siberia, along the Arctic slope of 
Canada, and in Greenland. To say, 
therefore, that Alaska is “the land of 
the Eskimo” is no more the truth than 
to say that Massachusetts is the land of 
the Irish! 

At a luncheon recently, in one of our 
most cultured Eastern States, a lop- 
comb Black Minorca little woman ruf- 
fled up to me with a most embarrassing 
remark. “I have read your story about 
our missions in Alaska with such plea- 
sure,” she fluttered, and preened her 
dark feathers. “‘I am so interested in the 
dear Eskimos!” 

When I denied authorship of any 
Eskimo story and assured her that I had 
never, ever, presumed to add to the lit- 
erature of our missions in Alaska, we 
found that she had been reading ‘What 
Does Alaska Want?” in Scripner’s for 
June, 1927, an article in which the 


word “Eskimo” and the word “mis- 
sion’”’ were not even mentioned, for it 
dealt exclusively with Alaska as a white 
man’s land. But so ingrained was her 
long preconception of Alaska as the Es- 
kimo land, she had simply taken for 
granted, as perhaps others have done, 
that in speaking of the people of Alaska 
one could only be speaking of “the dear 
Eskimos.” 

Now colonials must be understood, 
or colonies will be misunderstood, and 
Alaska is essentially a colony of the 
United States—the largest and far the 
most precious colony. Most Americans 
do not realize this, and undue emphasis 
upon the aboriginal elements in Alas- 
ka’s population helps make these United 
States continue in their disregard con- 
cerning what happens to their own 
American colonists there—who they 
are and what they are thinking. If you 
had asked a Londoner of 1728 ““Who 
lives in America—and why ?” he would 
probably have answered, translated into 
eighteenth-century highfalutin terms, 
exactly what people say to-day when 
asked this question about Alaska: 
“Wild Indians mostly, of course, and a 
few rough traders, religious fanatics, 
and ex-criminals. It’s not a white man’s 
country.” 

If you care to face facts, here is bed- 
rock about who lives in Alaska to-day, 
and why. 

The total population of “The Great 
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Country,” “The Continent,” as the na- 
tive word Alaska means, is fifty-five 
thousand; less than half are of the abo- 
riginal Eskimo and Indian stocks and 
more than half are of our own white 
race. The Territory of Alaska to-day, 
in so far as it has political or social life, 
a commerce, or any potentiality as a fu- 
ture State of the Union, is a strayed 
colony of transplanted Americans, hold- 
ing in thin and far-flung line a vast sec- 
tion of continental American soil that 
was bought and paid for honestly by 
American money. You may be amazed 
to hear it, for neither church nor school 
nor government apparently wishes to 
admit the fact, but Alaska is actually in- 
habited by Alaskans! 

Who, then, are this strange race? | 
will tell you, though I admit at once 
that I write with prejudice, for the Alas- 
kans are my own friends and neighbors, 
and, though perhaps I should blush to 
admit it (but do rot so blush, for I am 
very proud of the fact!), I who am 
speaking to you—I too am an Alaskan. 

We Alaskans should be a happy peo- 
ple, for there are ten square miles of el- 
bow-room for each human being of us, 
white and brown alike, in the land we 
love to call “‘God’s Pocket.” Threc- 
fifths of the unaboriginal stock are 
American-born, a large percentage be- 
ing men whose fathers took the Oregon 
and Santa Fé trails back in the great 
days following ’49. A full half of these 
American-born first saw the star-span- 
gled light of dawn in the Mid-West 
States of the U. S. A., the maligned 
“Bible Belt,” the home of 100-per-cent 
Americans. Of the Alaskans who are 
foreign-born, 41 per cent are, in round 
numbers, Scandinavian, 27 per cent are 
British, and 10 per cent Teutonic. 

With no undue indulgence in the ro- 
mantic sophistries of heredity, I ask any 


cool-headed, unbiassed observer to look 
at these official figures and tell me 
frankly: If you were going shopping 
for an ideal combination of long-term- 
investment family stocks, could you 
find any conjunction of elements better 
suited for colonial building? There are 
no unassimilable blocs here; but to a 
wholesome majority leaven of true 
home-country stuff, raised in the most 
stable and temperate American sector, 
by an ideal process of natural selection 
many other ingredients of the finest 
settler type have been added here—in- 
cluding traits of dogged self-reliance 
and necessary ingenuity in meeting un- 
aided the difficult situation, quite as 
vital to the pioneer in this new Amer- 
ica as in a former new England. 

Under the Scandinavian I have in- 
cluded those from Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and Denmark, realizing fully 
that, while the Finlander is of techni- 
cally different ethnic stock, he must be 
grouped similarly as coming out from 
the same essential climatic home en- 
vironment, and as bringing to us here 
the same high grade of citizenship, the 
same engrossment with the arts of 
peace, the same love of the adoptant 
soil. Two of my own very dearest 
friends in the North are sisters from 
Finland who, by their fine integrity and 
rich sense of craftsmanship, have 
taught, all unconsciously in our long 
years of close association, many a quiet 
lesson in loyalty, patience, and orderly, 
happy living in the midst of a disor- 
dered environment. 

In addition to those actually born in 
Scandinavia, a large number of Ameri- 
can-born Alaskans are also of Norse 
stock, but have come to us from Wis- 
consin or Minnesota. Many of those 


who were reared in Scandinavia proper 
became attracted here by the extensive 
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fisheries of the Alaska coast, where 
three-fourths have made a home. These 
men and women are ideal sub-Arctic 
colonists, inured to cold and exposure 
and the multitudinous hardships of both 
sea and mountain side, accustomed to 
the combined work of fishing, herding, 
and farming. They are racially toned 
down in psyche to withstand the elec- 
tric atmosphere of our surcharged long 
winters, to which they have developed 
a natural resistance or a nerve-wrapped 
insulation. For there are many things 
which you, perhaps, might miss here 
and the Scandinavian does not. He is 
already at home in the High North. 

Then, too, even the Scandinavian 
“first families” are always true demo- 
crats, with a wholesome regard not only 
for political liberties but with a rooted 
dignity and a truly pacific spirit which 
proves a sane balance in any civic body. 
In our North all Scandinavians are apt, 
without discrimination, to be termed 
“Swedes”— often, in some jealousy, 
“lucky Swedes”—for Swede luck has 
become proverbial within the Arctic. 
But it is no seductive god Loki which 
has brought these Norsemen their good 
fortune, but a something far deeper, a 
something which any close analysis of 
the careers of all our “Lucky Lindys” 
of the Nordland will show. 

America’s total debt to the North- 
men is larger than we usually remem- 
ber, until some Lindbergh incident re- 
calls Leif Fricson. But in Rex Beach’s 
day Nome had its own “‘Lucky Linde- 
bergh,” whom it was my own later good 
fortune to know—a “prospectin’ fool” 
of the Arctic Sea, immortalized in “The 
Spoilers.” Ben Eielson, of Northman 
stock engrafted in the Middle West, 
who last April piloted the Wilkins 
plane across an ice-blown polar sea, 
came first to Alaska as teacher in our 
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Fairbanks high school. He undertook 
the first Alaskan air-mail contract, sev- 
eral years ago, and his landing field 
then was the ball park just beyond our 
house. And we must not forget, in 
totting up the Scandinavian credit 
sheet, another fact which a thought- 
ful American historian has recently 
brought to my attention: the earliest 
undertakings of England toward the 
west started from Bristol, where man 
Norwegians had settled. Out of Scan- 
dinavia have come, like wind-blown 
pollen, not only a number of American 
emigrants, almost cqual now, with 
their descendants, to the present home 
population of Scandinavia itself, but 
world-wide musical, literary, and cul- 
tural influences which have profound 
political significance. If we in Alaska 
can bring these dispositions, so forceful 
and effective in private life, into the 
service of the commonwealth, a forty- 
ninth State will in good time be safely 
and sanely established here, by citizens 
from the north end of the wide world’s 
Main Street. 

Canada supplies more than half of 
the British settlers in Alaska, but the 
Canadian contingent includes also very 
many of Scotch blood as well as a sig- 
nificant group who are descendants of 
the very earliest American colonists 
themselves, the Tories of New England 
who were dispossessed and ousted into 
New Brunswick and New Scotia by our 
own red Revolutionary forebears when 
on a rampage a sesquicentennial ago— 
an exodus which carried with it some of 
the most truly aristocratic American 
colonials. This fact was forced on my at- | 
tention when I was assisting recently to 
organize an Alaskan chapter of the D. 
A. R. Many of the women I knew to 
be of “‘purest American stock” were 
born in the Bluenose Provinces of 
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Canada. Here is a reciprocity across old 
spiritual frontiers, of vital and untaxed 
values. Some of Alaska’s best citizens 
to-day come from St. John, that most 
British Canadian colony; but, though 
their twice-great- grandfathers truly 
“ft” in the American Revolution, it 
was on the wrong side to entitle them 
to be “daughters”! 

Our Canadian group includes also 
many who are of French blood, espe- 
cially among the Catholic sisterhoods 
who teach and nurse here, as well as the 
fine old breed of French-Canadian pros- 
pector and trapper. It comprises too the 
generation of those Americans who 
went to Dawson in ’98 during the Klon- 
dyke strike, became British citizens in 
“Y. T.,” and when the Alaska gold- 
fields opened were later repatriated 
with us. While the number of these is 
unknown, I am personally acquainted 
with several Alaskans who bear this odd 
boundary-crossed escutcheon. 

Of our strictly English-born, many 
are among the oldest timers of the early 
Yukon trading-camps of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and date back in Alas- 
kan history and experience more than 
forty years, before even those stirring 
days of the Klondyke ’98. Not a few 
of Alaska’s most daring trail-breakers, 
most successful business and profession- 
al men, spring from that old bulldog 
breed—true to type here in the North 
as elsewhere—not always lovable but 
almost always making themselves re- 
spected. Nor will it surprise any one 
to learn that most of our English-born 
have come originally from Yorkshire, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall. 

Although four-fifths of the total 
whites in Alaska live near the coast 
(and we cannot forget that Alaska has 
an enormous coast-line, longer than 
that of the entire United States), the 
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small Teutonic element is the one most 
evenly spread, while the Danes, the 
Irish, and the Scotch have shown a par- 
ticular liking for the great interior, 
which is shut from the un-pacific sea 
by the highest mountains on our con- 
tinent. It must be a psychologic reason 
that brings them here, for surely one 
would say offhand that these three near- 
sea peoples would remain close to the 
sea, and that the green and misty, bay- 
indented, island-strewn coast would 
most attract them. But no sooner do 
they strike Alaska, apparently, than 
they strike inland. 

When I myself came first to Interior 
Alaska, it seemed to me that every other 
acquaintance I made was of Irish birth, 
a double score of colorful and pictur- 
esque personalities. There are more 
Irish in the far, vast, sparsely settled in- 
terior of Alaska than in any of its more 
populous sectors, not relatively but ac- 
tually. This unnormal Celtic migration 
over the high, forbidding mountain 
chain must be due to the natural Celtic 
dislike of doing what the crowd is do- 
ing, a horror against belonging to the 
majority, however formed! I know no 
other way to account both for the cold 
fact of impersonal figures and the 
warmth of personal impressions. Ire- 
land is unique as the one country which 
has sent more men to our difficult, 
austere, and to me most loved and love- 
ly inland section, than to any other. It 
goes without saying that these Western- 
world sons of Erin are to a man deeply 
engaged in play-boy politics here. 

The Russian element in Alaska, 
though numerically insignificant, is a 
subtle chemical trace because of historic 
association and geographic contiguity. 
Also it is much more truly pervasive 
than any mere census return will ever 
show, for in the early days of Alaska’s 
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exploration period the Russian was for 
long the dominant factor here and he 
left his strain immingled with both 
French and native. While to the casual 
observer to-day there is but little residue 
of the Slav, a genetic, biographic, or psy- 
choanalytic approach to Alaska would 
discover that Russian past, so hidden on 
the surface of events, moving ever from 
beneath. It is a yeasty bitter ferment, 
wholesome if not too little blent, too 
slightly baked. “In Russia,” says Gorki, 
“even the fools are sometimes wonder- 
ful.” Many of our Alaskan vagaries in- 
herit that quality, back Asiaward. 

They came here with less of geo- 
graphical displacement, with more of 
historical continuity, than any of us 
Saxons. In a very real sense the land 
here was truly theirs. They pioneered 
it in the old, hard days, and they won 
it. At least they held a hand strong 
enough to bluff the empire-snatching 
British to a show-down! We Americans, 
so far, have merely paid our cash, have 
merely executed a legal real-estate trans- 
fer. We have not, to date, made the 
land spiritually ours. 

For the elements of empire here are 
formless yet, but in ferment, and loyal 
Alaskans appreciate and favor all the 
diversity of this mixture. If we ourselves 
had cared overmuch for a homogene- 
ous, a static world, we should not have 
wilfully become Alaskans; for to be an 
Alaskan to-day means as much implied 
non-conformity as being an American 
meant in the yesterday of two hundred 
years ago. We know now how very 
difficult it is to perfect a democracy, 
because it does demand just this freely 
acting, distinct contribution from each 
one of its compenent members. So we 
thank our lucky polaric star for all these 
our dissimilars, believing that a true 
force is the result of differing tensions 
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and that fresh psychic energy will be 
generated from them, here under the 
North, “looking to an indestructible na- 
tion composed of indestructible States.” 

A human and dramatic story of the 
ever-pushing-northward frontier is told 
by the distribution of population here, 
as well as by its make-up. Among the 
Indians and the Eskimos there are an 
even number of men and women, the 
normal natural balance of a people at 
home and adjusted to their chosen 
world. But we have only two thousand 
foreign-born white women to ten thou- 
sand foreign-born white men. Taking 
a long chance with fate, these men have 
come a very far journey in space and 
more or less recently in time. Many of 
them feel that they have not yet made 
for themselves a secure financial place 
here and so have not yet brought or sent 
for their kin. 

But more than half of the American- 
born whites are women! This would 
seem to speak very well for the tradi- 
tional American breed of foremother, 
as of old quite unafraid of the wilder- 
ness threat. Many of these women came 
to us first as teachers in white or In- 
dian schools—and married, after per- 
haps one year of service, a good Norse 
or Scotch prospector. They have come 
as “missioners,” as nurses, court stenog- 
raphers, clerks to the various govern- 
mental agencies; and in all these pro- 
fessions the yearly turnover is tremen- 
dous, as any Alaskan bishop or school 
superintendent forcibly will tell you— 
not because these women return to the 
States in large numbers, but because 
they marry here and remain. 

So the census figures tell a most ro- 
mantic tale, if you will read in vision 
between their close-printed lines: a story 
of American women, with trained and 
intelligent minds, sailing up into the 
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High North each year on a Mayflower 
now named S. S. Aleutian, and finding 
here their new-old woman’s place, tak- 
ing up their always major pioneer bur- 
den ina voluntary archaism; a yet un- 
written epic of others enlisting yearly to 
fill their empty professional places, ful- 
filling Revelation: “And to the woman 
were given two wings of a great eagle, 
that she might fly into the wilderness, 
into her place.” Here the truly Ameri- 
can-eagle-borne woman 1s coming again 
into her own, upon this new and true 
American frontier. And I do not hesi- 
tate to say that there is fresh hope for 
a more stable, more moral, more sanely 
grounded social fabric here, with such a 
renewed and courageous coming. For 
while our men still. largely make our 
laws, our women still largely make our 
mores; and the woman to whom the 
wings of a great eagle have been given 
is no flapper. 

There are several thousand white 
children in Alaska to-day who are of 
school age, and many of these are Alas- 
ka-born, the real Sons and Daughters of 
the Golden North. Also the cold figures 
reveal how normally and naturally a 
balanced population is now being carv- 
ed out by the old census tools of birth 
and mating and death; for while, of 
the white people over forty years of age, 
more than ten thousand are men and 
less than two thousand are women, in 
the group between twenty and forty 
years there are seven thousand young 
men and three thousand young women 


—just a good healthy balance for a 
working competition, the ceugenist 


would say. And of the whites under 
twenty, 2,595 are boys and 2,364 are 
girls, to share with equal shoulders the 
new burden of the North. 

The old pioneer story is repeating it- 
self here and producing a fresh stem 
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and graft of our common stock, real 
Alaskans born and bred in the Nord- 
land, whose mind and character, for 
good or ill, are solely the product of 
this new frontier—the frontier where 
environment is ever too strong at first 
for heredity and will inevitably brand 
its mark upon them. Children of colo- 
nials and citizens to the soil—these are 
they who will in time truly master Alas- 
ka and make it theirs, in time united 
here possibly by some common antago- 
nism, probably by a common tradi- 
tion, but almost certainly by the per- 
vasive infection of a great common un- 
dertaking—the settlement of the Great 
Country and its ultimate adaptation to 
the needs of men. 

Among my own friends in the North 
are included a California college wo- 
man who came North to teach and later 
married a professional man who bears 
one of the finest old New England fam- 
ily names; a Philadelphia-reared Red 
Cross nurse who came as a missionary 
and married a Wales-born civil engi- 
neer of the new Alaska Railroad; a de- 
scendant of pre-Revolutionary loyalist 
family, born in New Brunswick, who 
married a Wyoming-bred attorney; 
their Alaska-born daughter, who in 
turn married a Swedish-named young 
scientist of the Middle West, come to 
our North with the Biological Survey; 
a clever Frenchwoman who pioneered 
as a physici: in in the early days of this 

camp and is now married to a German- 
born mining man; three Sisters of 
Providence and Mercy who nurse in the 
hospital across the river, but who were 
reared on the barren, wind-wrenched 
Laurentian banks of Lower Quebec; a 
negro from Georgia who is night 
watchman and also one of our very best 
neighbors; a Jesuit father of fine Old 
World tradition, a classmate of Mar- 
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shal Foch; an ancient Indian woman, 
in part Russian, who is one of the wis- 
est, most sibylline persons I ever knew 
—perhaps because her mind has not 
clothed itself in any of the second-hand 
fripperies of thought which attract so 
many of those who can a little read, 
which she cannot. All these are of the 
people you would meet and know, if 
you should come with us to Alaska to- 
day. For it is a land of friendship, tried 
and durable against the sun and wind 
of hard-tested living. 

As other companions we have had 
a most capable woman prospector of 
Bohemian extraction, born in the Mid- 
dle West and living in Alaska for twen- 
ty-five years without a single trip out- 
side; an old Scot from Aberdeen who 
has never lost his thick and purply- 
thistled burr; a giant Montenegrin 
whom Jack London put into a book; a 
Roman, once an artists’ model, who 
with infinite kindliness helped me 
nurse fifty men during the epidemic; 
a philosophical roving Englishman 
from Hull; a girl from Belfast and an- 
other from Dublin; a Russian miner 
who plays chess with my husband; and 
the littke Eskimo woman who was so 
dear to me but was lost in the great flu. 
So, up and down my own short Main 
Street, our little village consensus helps 
make fast the big brass tacks of Uncle 
Sam’s official figures; for all of these 
dear people are Alaskans, and Ameri- 
cans. 

I have spoken here from my heart, 
as an Alaskan. It has been said that 
while we are not responsible for our 
relations we are responsible for our 
choice of friends. It is not of my own 
choosing that I happened to be born 
in one of England’s revolted colonies 
(the one first pioneered by “lucky 
Swedes” and sober Dutch), of a paren- 
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tal plaid mixed Scotch and English and 
Irish. My chosen friend is the Alaska 
of my adoption, for I love its people, 
its space, its climate. Perhaps most of 
all I love the sense one has here of be- 
ing an integer, a whole human unit, 
and not a cog. An Alaskan to-day is 
not a piece of something already manu- 
factured. We ourselves are busy even 
now making that something, and we 
have the same feeling about it, I have 
no doubt, that the far-seen colonists in 
1728 must have had. Certainly they 
possessed no very clear or prescient no- 
tion, then, of what the finished product 
was to look like; but, because they were 
fairly wide-awake individuals of a de- 
cent old stock, they enjoyed the job 
as they saw it, and dug in! 

In writing of “who” lives in Alaska 
I find that I have also told you “why.” 
Perhaps that is not surprising, for who 
is ever two-thirds of why. A thirst for 
the far-away, the old human land-hun- 
ger, the desire to be masterless, the wish 
to escape the crowding economic com- 
plex, a will set against regimentation, 
sheer and clear daredeviltry, a youthful 
love of new experience and adventure, 
“the urge that shot the first Norse prow 
beyond the home fiord’’—all these and 
more have brought us here. 

There remains but one question to 
be asked and for you, this time, to an- 
swer. Are you, by any chance, an Alas- 
kan? 

Since I wrote ‘“God’s Pocket’’ for 
ScRIBNER’S in 1924 I have received 
more than two hundred letters from its 
readers which have been serious, per- 
sonal, searching inquiries for more in- 
formation regarding Alaska as a place 
to migrate to, to live in. Doctors, law- 
yers, nurses, farmers, stenographers, 
teachers, have written with revealing 
and sometimes poignant frankness: 
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“Thus and so am I. Is there a place for 
me there, in your country?” These let- 
ters have been more difficult to answer 
than I can tell you, for even with full 
knowledge of a grown tree’s species and 
health, you cannot safely predict how 
it will stand the rough uprooting of 
transplantation, espe cially if that be into 
a partly frozen, though richly mineral- 
ized, new soil. 

How could I know if you who wrote 
were of the stuff of pioneers? All I 
could do was phrase to you more fully 
and more accurately, con amore, what 
the conditions really are. “Everything 
you say to discourage me makes me 
more determined to go,’ one woman 
answered me. She did go, and is now 
making good in the North in a most 
constructive and vital fashion. But, as 
I learned when I came to know her bet- 
ter, she is a very unusual and self-re- 
liant person, with all the modern built- 
in conveniences for doing her own 
thinking. No woman should come to 
Alaska who has a narrow-gauge or 
single-track mind. It is a broad country, 
in more than one meaning. 

And do not come here seeking vir- 
gin gold. The hectic dz Ly of the great 
stampedes i is fortunately long past and 
with it went the flaming dance-hall of 
the north and the woman of the dance- 
hall type. Gold is here, in plenty, but 
only for hard winning; and the gold- 
producer to-day sells the cheapest com- 
modity upon the world’s market, all 
else having increased in price and his 
product alone being fixed in standard 
value. Do not come here seeking the 
rainbow pot of fortune, but rather ask 
if there is in yourself the unrusting, en- 
during, ductile, and precious qu: ality of 
that true golden mettle—to bear swift 
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hammer-blow forever, a foil to fate, 
without fear of any breaking. Are you 
willing to throw all that tests high of 
you into the fusion of the North, to sub- 
mit yourself here to its acid, bitter, 
sometimes cruel and searching rea- 
gents? 

O pioneers! If you are of that eagle’s 
breed who busy ever with affairs of the 
wind, if your eyes have the far-away 
look and care most to rest on infinite 
space and unbroken time, if you re- 
member well that “‘far countries are 
best sought out by him who is strong 
within himself” then come. 

And if your racial memory includes 
fiord, moor, and fen, proud highland 
or gravid valley, endless spruce forest, 
roaring canyon, or nameless rivers, then 
you too will be at home here. If your 
ancestors learned long generations ago 
to scorn mere cold, then you too will 
see a glory and a strength in the tense 
grip of a mid-Alaskan winter. You will 
be mindful of sea-roving, moor-faring, 
distant Beowulf kinsmen, whose heart 
laughed at the exaggerated peril of a 
crowding dark and a deep cold. And 
you too will come to praise that general 
misunderstanding of our climate which 
best serves to keep out mollycoddles. 

Why envy the Pilgrim F athers their 
“chance”? If by good fortune you have 
fallen heir to something more precious 
than authentic Mayflower furniture, 
then take your own chance, now. The 
Mayflower sails to-day from many a 
northward-facing port. Cast in your lot 
and covenant with this new colony of 
your race overseas, claim here your ten 
square miles of masterless space, and 
learn for yourself far the best answer to 
that question: “Who lives in Alaska— 
and why?” 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


y is it that so many foreign- 
\ \ / ers who come to this country 
to lecture or to gather ma- 


terials for a book or to find a southern 
winter climate or to live in hotels and 
houses where central heating actually 
heats, why is it they consider it to be 
their God-given duty to criticise every- 
thing unfavorably or to attempt to cor- 
rect our manners or to change our hab- 
its or to improve our morals? Why 
don’t they withhold their advice until 
we ask for it? 

No, I am not saying this with the in- 
tention of stirring up strife. I am saying 
this for the benefit of our visitors. 1 am 
sorry for them and I want them to learn 
something. Learning should precede 
teaching. 

And I am talking exclusively about 
cultivated and intelligent people. We 
do not need to waste any time on igno- 
rant, boorish foreigners who come hith- 
er; we are ourselves ashamed of the 
boastful, brainless Americans who be- 
have offensively in Europe. 

The chief object of foreign travel, 
unless one is an invalid in search of 
health, should be to enlarge and elevate 
the mind, by the acquisition of new or 
fresh ideas; by the accumulation of in- 
teresting or useful information; by the 
observation of foreign customs and 
ways of doing things; so that if such 
methods are an improvement on what 
we have at home, we may borrow or 
imitate or transfer, to our lasting ad- 
vantage. Now if the traveller merely 


criticises unfavorably or condemns or 
lifts his eyebrows, it is evident he will 
learn nothing. He will return home a 
complacent and _ self-satisfied patriot 
with a mind hermetically sealed. 

It is certain that a considerable num- 
ber of Europeans still regard us as if it 
were the year 1829. They look upon us 
as a kind of unlicked “kid-brother,” 
not yet house-broken; and they were 
born to set us right. There is, I think, a 
real difference here between the atti- 
tude of Americans in Europe and the 
attitude of Europeans in America. We 
show admiration and appreciation 
when we feel it; when we do not, we 
reserve comment. Too often the foreign 
visitor to America is either didactic or 
querulous. 

This is perhaps to a certain extent the 
fault of American hosts and hostesses. 
We gather around the lecturer or the 
literary visitor like adoring penitents. 
When he tells us we are materialistic, a 
nation of money-lovers, ruled by ma- 
chines, with no individuality and no 
spiritual life, we fawn upon him. 

Personally I never ask a foreigner 
what he thinks of our country, and for 
two good reasons. First, he doesn’t 
know, and second, I don’t care. I al- 
ways ask him about people and condi- 
tions in his own country, because I want 
to hear him talk about something of 
which he has actual knowledge, and 
because I want to learn. 

On the whole, perhaps the wisest 
visitors to our shores are the Japanese, 
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the most adaptable people in the world. 
They keep their eyes open, and their 
mouths shut. If pressed for an opinion, 
they are almost suspiciously polite. 
They are learning something all the 
time. What they find valuable, they imi- 
tate; what they don’t admire, they prob- 
ably discuss with their own country- 
men. 


S. S. Van Dine seems to have an in- 
exhaustible power of invention. His lat- 
est romance of crime, “The Bishop 
Murder Case,” is up to the high stand- 
ard of its predecessors. It is full of in- 

enuity, baffling false clews, and cold 
chills of horror. Furthermore, the 
rhythm-motif in it is decidedly original. 
There is also a pleasure in meeting once 
more our familiar acquaintances— 
Philo Vance the amateur, and the pro- 
fessionals of the police department. It 
is curious when crime in real life is so 
horrible, it can in the pages of a book 
yield so much pleasure and satisfaction. 

Other excellent thrillers are ““The 
Man Who Never Blundered,” by Sin- 
clair Gluck; “Chipstead of the Lone 
Hand,” by Sydney Horler; “The 
House That Whispered,” by S. Emery; 
and “The Robbery at Rudwick House,” 
by the Reverend Victor L. White- 
church, who “‘makes it up as he goes 
along.” 

The English poet, Siegfried Sassoon, 

mainly known hitherto by his rather bit- 
ter poems about the war, has written a 
charming and delightful novel, ““Mem- 
oirs of a Fox-Hunting Man.” It is exact- 
ly the sort of book one would have 
thought he neither could nor would 
write. After the war was over, John 
Masefield wrote his beautiful “Reynard 
the Fox,” which was a book of healing. 
It was a successful attempt to draw the 
tortured minds of the English people 





away from the four years’ obsession of 
tragedy to the good old English coun- 
tryside and to the familiar pleasures of 
the chase. Well, this is a companion- 
piece in prose. Mr. Sassoon tells the 
story in the first person, as if it were an 
autobiography; in reality, the young 
English fox-hunter has a temperament 
singularly unlike his own. We are taken 
out over English fields, we share the 
pleasures of the winter morning, and 
the excitement of the chase. The differ- 
ent persons who make up the hunting 
parties are sketched with great skill; 
and when we come to the steeplechase, 
all I can say is that I have not been so 
stirred by a description since I first read 
the account of a similar event.in ““Anna 
Karenina.” But the best character, from 
the artistic point of view, in Mr. Sas- 
soon’s novel, is neither the hero nor his 
aunt, though both are admirably done. 
The best character is the groom Dixon, 
who is portrayed with amazing skill. 
His knowledge of horses and men 
would put a psycho-analyst to shame; 
and his tact in dealing with both is in- 
fallible. Dixon is a character that will 
arouse the envy of any novelist. If this 
book is meant to be a satire, its claws 
are well sheathed. 

Two books with the same title have 
appeared almost simultaneously, one 
by an Englishman, mentioned in the 
March issue of this magazine, the other 
by an American. “The Brownings,” a 
book of 345 pages, by Osbert Burdett; 
“The Brownings,” a book of 289 pages, 
by David Loth. One is written in Eng- 
lish, the other in American. I have read 
every word of both volumes, and find 
them both valuable, with occasional 
obiter dicta of an arresting nature. Both 
books deal principally with the Brown- 
ing love-letters, for those letters contain 
one of the greatest romances in history. 
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Even if neither of the Brownings had 
written a line for posterity, their love- 
story belongs with Romeo and Juliet, 
Eloisa and Abelard, Paul and Virginia, 
Aucassin and Nicolette, Lancelot and 
Guinevere, or anything you choose to 
name. Male and female created he 
them; Robert Browning was wholly 
masculine, and Elizabeth Barrett wholly 
feminine. 

Both Mr. Burdett and Mr. Loth deal 
faithfully with that paternal maniac, 
Elizabeth Barrett’s father; and both 
pay fitting tribute to that ideal parent, 
Robert Browning, Senior, whom Mr. 
Loth distressingly calls ““Bob.”’ Fortu- 
nately neither biographer adopts a dis- 
paraging or a patronizing attitude. 
Both regard Browning as a genius of 
the highest order; I suspect they have 
been rereading his poetry. It is only 
those who have never read him, or who 
have neglected him, who are unaware 
of his splendid creative power and of 
his subtle and beautiful art. 

Mr. Burdett’s book is filled with 
penetrating and valuable criticism; but 
in his estimate of Browning’s personal 
beliefs and attitude his biography suf- 
fers by being founded on Mrs. Suther- 
land Orr rather than on Hall Griffin. 
Mrs. Orr had produced an admirable 
handbook on Browning’s poems, still 
the best commentary in one volume; 
and, as she was an intimate friend of 
the poet during the last years, the fam- 
ily thought she would be the one best 
fitted to write his “Life.” She made a 
dismal failure; it is one of the most 


unsatisfying biographies on_ record. 
Browning’s son and sister were un- 
speakably disappointed. His son told 
me that Browning used to call on Mrs. 
Orr very often and read aloud to her; 
sometimes he had a bad cold or felt un- 
well (I also suspect she bored him) and 


he did not go. She had come to look 
upon these attendances as obligatory; 
and his absence made her peevish, and 
her later attitude unsympathetic. Fur- 
thermore, she was an agnostic, and en- 
deavored to prove against the facts that 
Browning was really an unbeliever. 
Her book has had a somewhat unfortu- 
nate effect on Mr. Burdett, who finally 
rather grudgingly admits that ““He was, 
in truth, half a Christian.” If that be 
true, I think we may safely say that in 
every sense of the word his better half 
was wholly Christian. 

William Sharp, who knew Brown- 
ing well, said that his orthodoxy puz- 
zled many of his friends; Mrs. Orr 
made the mistake of denying it. Reli- 
gious faith was the foundation not only 
of Browning’s optimism but of his 
whole philosophy of life. 

Mr. Burdett makes some — 
comment on Browning’s mastery ¢ 
common language. 


Browning is the master of an enormous vo- 
cabulary used with ease. Who, since Shake- 
speare, has approached him in wealth, or fu- 
sion, or variety? It is not merely a matter o 
words. No turn of speech, no trick of idiom, 
seems to have escaped him, and these idio- 
matic turns were controlled by a fine ear, so 
that, instead of descending from poetry to par- 
lance with a jerk, there is, for the most part, 
no question of the poetry of the whole. One 
effect of this naturalness has been to obscure 
the artistry of his style. He went further. He 
played with Engli sh. “The Pied Piper” is a 
riot of rhymes; rhymes not arduously con 
trived but pouring out, as if in spate, into the 
generous stanza that he fashioned for their re- 
ception. The consequence is that the lines and 
phrases which we remember are often moving 
because, while familiar, we had not noticed 
the fineness of their cadence before. When 
Wordsworth begins a notable sonnet with the 
phrase “It is not to be thought of,” we are de- 
lighted because he shows us the beauty of a 
cadence that we have heard every day but not, 
till now, admired. This, I think, is the mark 
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of a great style, as distinguished from the ma- 
jestic, the polished, or the ethereal. Browning 
is very rich in common treasure. . . . There 
is no poetic or unpoetic language to this poet, 
who was an artist so thorough that he could 
handle all materials with a like skill, and the 
wider his choice the more happy his con- 
science. In this idiomatic style there can be no 
patching, no slurring over weak places which 
a more selected and artificial vocabulary al- 
lows. To use it is a test that would trip many 
distinguished writers. Moreover from the 
same note struck with the finger of a single 
common word, Browning can soar or play as 
the mood takes him easily. “Day” introduces 
the splendid spurt of poetry with which 
Pippa opens, as “rats” heralds the most rol- 
licking of his rhymes to the “Pied Piper.” He 
did not despise the enchantments of the ma- 
gicians, but, like another Shakespeare, he 
proved that the rarest height is less rare than 
the whole range, peaks and all. In other poets 
we have exquisite kinds of music: in Brown- 
ing the living language of a people, which is 
splendid, sonorous, idiomatic, grotesque in 
turn, and sometimes at once. 

If we may judge by Shakespeare and 
Browning, such a range of language is nat- 
urally accompanied by the widest human sym- 
pathy so that there is no character so common- 
place or perverse, no point of view so shame- 
faced or casuistical, that escapes them. Both 
are draughtsmen of the human soul. Neither 
contributed much to the stock of human ideas. 
If many attempts have been made to formu- 
late the philosophy of both, this is because 
their works contain immortal presentments of 
common experience. 


In addition to much excellent literary 
criticism, Mr. Burdett’s comments often 
interest us in other things. Speaking of 
Miss Barrett’s grief on the death of her 
favorite brother, “‘If grief could kill, it 
would have killed Miss Barrett, but only 
animals seem to die of broken hearts oc- 
casionally.”” 

Mr. Loth’s book is written in the 
novelized style so common at this mo- 
ment, and while this mannerism is at 
times exasperating, as 


At three o'clock Robert was gazing curi- 





ously upon the front of the tall, narrow, dark 
house which bore the number “50 Wimpole 
Street.” Unpleasant looking place, he thought 
it, even as he divided his attention between a 
last glance at his watch and an effort to con- 
trol the sudden rush of blood to the head. 


I particularly dislike this bedtime-story 
style, so familiar in American histories 
and biographies of our time. Mr. Loth 
and Mr. Burdett have practically the 
same estimate of the Brownings; both 
fully appreciate the genius of Robert 
Browning, and Mr. Loth seems to have 
a somewhat better understanding of his 
personality. He emphasizes his efficien- 
cy as a man, and householder, and his 
perfections as a_ husband; quoting 
Fanny Kemble who said of Browning, 
“He is the only man I ever knew who 
behaved like a Christian to his wife.” 
He dwells on his brilliant gifts as a 
chronic diner-out, his versatility and 
charm as a conversationalist, and makes 
no mistake on either his religion or his 
optimism, when he says: “A firm be- 
liever in conventional Christianity, he 
could yet appreciate the pagan sceptic 
Cleon’s fear of death.” 

I find in Mr. Loth’s biography much 
entertainment, much wisdom, and 
much instruction. But his last paragraph 
certainly over-emphasizes the “neglect” 
of Browning. 


Within a very few years, while Tennyson 
was still universally acclaimed, Browning 
was remembered only as a perennial dinner 
guest, as the hero of an unique love story and 
as a poet who wrote verses to be studied, not 
enjoyed. Sariana, who died at the age-of eigh- 
ty-nine, lived to see the day when her famous 
brother’s anecdotes were no longer repeated 
in society, or at least no longer credited to 
him, when his too exuberant laugh and child- 
ish joy in parties were quite forgotten. Ten 
years later when Pen, too, was dead, the love 
story of his parents was a little dim in public 
memory. Today even the reputation for ob 
scurity is rather vague. There remains but one 
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more step to complete the circle. Some day a 
bright young man is going to ‘discover’ Rob- 
ert Browning. 


Furthermore, in his ridicule of the 
Browning societies (there are also 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, and Shelley so- 
cieties), he seems to forget, while ad- 
mitting they lasted longer in America 
than in England, that they are both 
numerous and active in 1929. The 
Browning Societies of Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, and Pasadena hold 
regular meetings; Baylor University at 
Waco, Texas, has one of the finest col- 
lections of Browning memorabilia in 
the world; while at Yale University 
more than five hundred undergraduates 
every year spend six months of study 
in a course exclusively devoted to his 
poetry. 

Mr. Loth shows good judgment and 
penetrating criticism in the following 
passage: 


It was a literary shibboleth just then that 
no man could write sincerely, convincingly, 
of any character without partaking to a con- 
siderable degree of that character’s nature. 
Yet how, the poor puzzled devotees of this 
creed demanded, could Browning partake of 
so many and such diverse natures? Granted 
their premises, the obvious deduction was 
that he possessed a mind of such devious and 
tortuous complexity that normal men could 
not hope to understand. The truth, of course, 
was that Browning was an unpretentious, 
completely natural person, so unassuming 
that he did not know learning such as his 
was unique, so free of any perplexing dog- 
mas of his own that he could reflect with 
photographic accuracy the most varied char- 
acters and yet absorb nothing of them. His 
own complete simplicity made it possible for 
him to portray more subtle natures. With all 
his masterly gift for words and for interpret- 
ing the workings of any human mind, he re- 
mained quite set in his own sober ways, cau- 
tious of innovation and so satisfied with his 
own make-up that he never bothered about 
introspection. 
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Browning’s “The Ring and _ the 
Book”’ is an allusive poem. Mr. Lucien 
Esty, joint author of “Ask Me An- 
other,” wrote for his own amusement 
the following ballade, which he has 
kindly allowed me to print. 


On First Looking Into 
A. K. Cook’s Preface (p. ix) to his 
Commentary upon Browning's 


THE RING AND THE BOOK 


Poet, unriddle for us your codes: 

Why should on Fénelon fall a curse? 
What was the gold snow rained on Rhodes, 
When did it fall, and whom immerse? 

Where is Corinna, her book, and (worse) 
Your frigid Virgil’s fieriest screed? 

What sort of verse is Bembo’s verse? 
And who was the Pope’s sagacious Swede? 


Who was the florid old rogue Albano? 
Where is Thucydides’ only jest? 
How should a reader regard such guano 
As “What’s this to Bacchus?”—and all the 
rest? 
What’s Tern Quatern, and what’s Est-est? 
What was Bianca’s generous deed 
In which Olimpia joined with zest? 
And who was the Pope’s sagacious Swede? 


Who was responsible for De Tribus, 
The essay which good St. John did not 
write? 
Those caritellas suggest a rebus; 
Was the Brazen Head broken in a hot 
fight? 
On tarocs and scazons turn the spotlight. 
Where of the Molinists did you read? 
Can we be sure your stuff we’ve got right? 
And who was the Pope’s sagacious Swede? 


ENVOY 
Prince (of poets), we feel we're guyed; 
We confess that you’ve got us treed. 
One word more—all kidding aside, 
WHO was the Pope’s sagacious Swede? 


Two medical works of quite general 
interest are “Appendicitis,” by Doctor 
Thew Wright, a practical and inform- 
ing little book, written for the layman, 
and a noble quarto, privately printed 
at Omaha, Nebraska, profusely illus 
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trated, and written by Doctor Alfred 
Brown. It is called “Old Masterpieces 
in Surgery. Being a Collection of 
Thoughts and Observations Engender- 
ed by a Perusal of Some of the Works 
of Our Forbears in Surgery.’ 

An original and sparkling book of 

travel is ‘ The World on One Leg,” by 
Ellery Walter, an American in his early 
twenties. He shows that the age of ro- 
mance is not over, for there are as many 
adventures to be found in modern travel 
as in mediaval days. Poverty and illness 
could not quench this young Ameri- 
can’s courage; not even the loss of his 
leg, and the terrible sufferings and nu- 
merous operations that followed its am- 
putation. Around the world he went on 
nothing a year. The variety of his ad- 
ventures is astonishing. A hobo in Mex- 
ico, president of his class i in the Univer- 
sity of Washington, a stoker at sea, on 
the edge of death in Australia, drifting 
down the Nile, he seems to have tried 
everything once and many things twice. 
Under appalling difficulties, dangers, 
and discouragements, the man is an op- 
timist and finds life very good! 

Another original book of wildly ex- 
citing adventures and, like the preced- 
ing, abund: intly illustrated, is “Roaring 
Dusk,” by Eugene De Bogory, whe 
with his son went to Africa and pro- 
ceeded to lasso lions! He also fought 
crocodiles with his bare hands in the 
water, and did many other unusual 
things. He tells about his explorations 
and his fights with wild beasts with 
gusto, and seems to have had a ripping 
time. 


To turn from savage wildernesses 
and untamable animals to city streets 
and London drawing-rooms, few liter- 
ary biographies are more charming 
than “The Colvins and Their Friends,” 
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by the admirable E. V. Lucas. The Col- 
vins “knew everybody” and so do we, 
when we have finished this narrative. 
We have an intimate view through con- 
versations and hitherto unpublished let- 
ters, of Stevenson, Andrew Lang, Kip- 
ling, Barrie, and others; while the anec- 
dotes of Browning and of Henley and 
of Henry James are full of interest. In 
her intellect, grace, and charm, Mrs. 
Sitwell (Lady Colvin) is worthy to 
stand with the great salon ladies of the 
eighteenth century. 

I also heartily recommend two re- 
cently published lives of distinguished 
Americans—‘‘Memories of a Sculp- 
tor’s Wife,” by Mrs. Daniel Chester 
French, and Mrs. Rusl* Rhees’s biogra- 
phy of her father, Laurenus Clark 
Seelye, the first president of Smith Col- 
lege. Mr. and Mrs. French have had 
and are having a wonderfully happy 
life, and this chronicle is written with 
spirit and humor. The personality of 
the writer is irresistible, so full is she 
of human kindness, sympathy, curiosi- 
ty, plain sense, and dow nright fun. The 
book abounds in good stories and anec- 
dotes. 

President Seelye, who lived to be 
eighty-seven, was a venerable figure. It 
was my privilege to know him well, 
which means that I had for his ability 
and character immense respect and 
warm affection. A genuine Puritan, a 
devoutly religious man, his talents for 
administration included extraordinary 
tact in dealing with individuals. He 
was the old-fashioned college president 
as Doctor Neilson is not; Smith College 
was and is most fortunate in them both. 
The introduction, contributed by Presi 
dent Neilson, shows that the best link 
between the old and the new genera- 
tion is a compound of intelligence and 
sympathy. 
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Whatever faults and _ limitations 
clergymen may have had as college 
presidents, they were almost invariably 
admirable financiers. They showed re- 
markable skill in investments, in eco- 
nomical management, and in the dis- 
bursement of college funds. You see, 
nearly all of them were brought up in 
households where economy was not 
only a virtue, it was a necessity. These 
men knew the value of money, and did 
not waste it. 


An important contribution to Amer- 
ican history has been made by W. M. 
Robinson, Jr., in his book, ““The Con- 
federate Privateers.” This book is ac- 
curate; it is well documented, and the 
story is told in a particularly interesting 
way. Mr. Robinson’s separate booklet 
on the Alabama is a model of historical 
writing. 

Ford Madox Ford’s small volume, 
“The English Novel,” is a soliloquy 
that will arouse violent dissent from 
many readers, which is perhaps its 
chief merit. It amuses me to think how 
the idolaters of Fielding will resent the 
decision handed down here. 

The valiant, redoubtable, and always 
lovable William A. White of Emporia, 
Kans., has written an extremely good 
account of statesmen, politicians, and 
political bosses during the last forty 
years in “Masks in a Pageant,” where 
his personal acquaintance with the he- 
roes and the villains adds greatly to the 
value of the book. I gave a copy of 
“Masks” to a foreigner who had found 
our political history and system beyond 
his comprehension. 

John Cournos, a novelist, historian, 
and biographer of unusual talent and 
distinction, and who has also trans- 
lated many Russian novels into English, 
has hit upon an original scheme as ap- 


plied to modern biography. He calls his 
book “A Modern Plutarch” and adopts 
and applies the method of comparison 
and contrast, taking his men in pairs. 
I strongly recommend this work, for 
I think it throws much light on the per- 
sonality, character, and career of each 
important figure—and none is unim- 
portant. The comparison of Mark 
Twain and Anatole France is alone 
worth the price of the book. But as one 
reads on, and sees how dramatic is the 
contrast between Latin and Anglo-Sax- 
on, as repeatedly illustrated, how philo- 
sophical and unprejudiced is the writ- 
er's standpoint, and how full of distinc- 
tion his style, one sees that ““A Modern 
Plutarch” is an important addition to 
the literature of biography. Some of the 
characters in this pageant are Thoreau, 
Melville, Parnell, Balzac, John Brown, 
George Sand, Bolivar, Amiel. 

If I were a different kind of a man 
from what I am, I should really enjoy 
reading Mr. Seabrook’s ““The Magic Isl- 
and.” It is of course fortunate that there 
are people of adventurous, pioneering, 
exploring blood, who love to go into 
deserts, trackless forests, appalling jun- 
gles, and mingle with savage or primi- 
tive races. Then they write and tell us 
about it, and we share their adventures 
without danger or inconvenience. I sup- 
pose there is no one who has less of the 
frontiersman in him than I. If I had all 
my expenses paid and a salary in addi- 
tion, nothing would induce me to visit 
equatorial Africa or Mary Byrd Land. 
Hot jungles and trackless snows may be 
beautiful, but to me they are not so beau- 
tiful as the Grand Central Station il- 
luminated, or the North River by night, 
or Fifth Avenue at sunset, or Park Ave- 
nue at any time. I am a man of the city, 
and I like theatres, music, newspapers, 
and cultivated men and women. It may 
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be that black savages have admirable 
traits, but I am sure they are not so 
agreeable or trustworthy, and certainly 
not so interesting as any number of men 
and women I know in New Haven, 
Conn. 

Mr. Seabrook compared the orgies of 
The Magic Island with New York night 
clubs; this is hardly a fair comparison 
of savagery with civilization. I cannot 
tell which is the more deplorable of the 
two, for I have never seen either. From 
what I can glean from books and plays 
and gossip, I imagine that any night 
club is about the last yawn in unuttera- 
ble boredom. The earnest women who 
compose the Ladies’ Aid Society in the 
Baptist Church in Genoa, Nebr., are 
positively brilliant compared with their 
sisters who frequent the night clubs of 
New York. 

By the way, I read a novel the other 
day where all the persons were white! 

Inasmuch as the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Atheism 
held a dinner in New York in honor of 
Voltaire, I quote: 


I tell you, without repetition, that I love 
quakers. Yes, if the sea did not disagree with 
me, it should be in thy bosom, Oh Pennsyl- 
vania! that I would finish the rest of my ca- 
reer; if there be any remaining. Thou art situ- 
ated in the fortieth degree of latitude, in the 
softest and most favourable climate; thy 
houses commodiously built; thy inhabitants 
industrious; thy manufactures in repute. An 
eternal peace reigns among thy citizens; 
crimes are almost unknown; and there is but 
a single example of a man banished from the 
country. He deserved it very properly, being 
an Anglican priest who turning quaker, was 
unworthy of being so. This poor man was no 
doubt possessed of the devil, for he dared to 
preach intolerance; he was called George 
Keith, and they banished him. I know not 
where he went; but may all intolerants go 
with him. (Voltaire’s “Philosophical Dic- 
tionary.” ) 
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An interesting letter about Cooper 
from G. E. Reed, of Carmel, N. Y. 


You say, “John Jay told Cooper the story 
of a spy, which Cooper turned into one of the 
most successful novels in American Litera- 
ture.” I want to say that “The Spy” John Jay 
told Cooper of was a real person, was a mem- 
ber of the church in which I am an elder, was 
an intimate friend of my father’s, and is bur- 
ied very near where I live. “The Spy’s” name 
was Enoch Crosby and there are not a few 
of his descendants still in our vicinity. 

If you are ever near Carmel I hope you will 
call and we will show you where “The Spy” 
is buried. 


From Samuel H. 
Washington, D. C. 


I have Howells’ “My Mark Twain.” Yes, 
and I am from Tennessee and have been to 
Obedstown (now Jamestown) where Mark’s 
father was the first Postmaster and the first 
clerk of the Court. It is yet 22 miles from a 
railway and there is a splendid little hotel 
named MARK TWAIN. Three months long- 
er and Mark would have been native to Ten- 
nessee. And that is Sergeant Alvin York’s 
country, too—he who captured 132 Germans 
in the late “‘throw back.” 


Thompson, of 


Some time ago in these columns I ex- 
pressed my enthusiasm for coffee, and 
said that I should never follow the Eng- 
lish custom of drinking tea for break- 
fast so long as I could get American 
coffee. The Syracuse Herald gives some 
very interesting figures in commenting 
on my statement. It says: 


. The appeal of coffee as a combined 
vegetable food stimulant and restorative can 
be judged by its popularity; and this, in turn, 
can only be measured by the cold statistics of 
coffee consumption. In the year before last, 
the latest year for which the official figures 
are available, the consumption of coffee in the 
United States was approximately 1,500,000,- 
000 pounds, or about 12% pounds to every 
man, woman and child in the country. The 
average for tea in the same year was only 
about four fifths of a pound per quota. 
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This article in the Syracuse Herald 
and the cause of it were the subject of a 
long editorial in The Mail, Madras, 
India. 


Remembering my tribute to the phil- 
osophical calm of the cow, a reader has 
sent me the following poem: 


TO A COW 


‘“‘Why, Cow! How cans’t thou be so satisfied? 

So well content with all things here below, 

So unobtrusive and so sleepy-eyed, 

So meek, so lazy, and so awful slow? 

Dost thou not know that everything is mixed, 

That nothing is as it should be on this earth? 

That grievously the earth needs to be fixed? 

That nothing we can give has any worth? 

That times are hard, that life is tull of care, 

Of sin and trouble, and untowardness, 

That love is folly, friendship but a snare? 

Up, Cow! This is no time for laziness. 

Get up and moo! Tear round and quit thy 
dreams.” 


Edward Stevens Beach, of Ridgefield, 
Conn., sends me an interesting medita- 


tion on FANO. 


Professor, what is Fano? Your friend calls 
it “a Hell of a dump.” Therefore, it might be 
the name of a well-known theological place; 
or of any soft drink; or a nick-name for New 
York or Tennessee; or an East Side dialect; 
or anything ‘‘100 Per Cent American.” A lady 
says it is the name of one of Spenser’s sweet- 
peas, and a Yale freshman thinks it designates 
fairy queens on the Great White Way. It’s 
ambiguous, anyhow; but I assume it’s a new 
public service corporation security, and want 
to know how much it costs to get in on the 
ground floor and whether the bonds come be- 
fore or after the founders’ shares. 

Nevertheless, if any of your folks think he 
or she has a monopoly of Spenser’s “Faery 
Queene,” be it known that there was a boy 
of thirteen who, sixty years ago could recite 
the first Canto from beginning to end. It was 
not so popular, however, as the rendition, “Of 
Man’s First Disobedience.”” When “Him, the 
Almighty Power, hurl’d headlong flaming 
from th’ ethereal sky,” et cetera, was reach- 
ed,—before the old base-burner in the dry- 


goods’ store of our village of Hilltop,—good 
Deacon Carpenter used to thump his walk- 
ing-stick on the floor and exclaim, “Glory tw 
God, glory to God!” and Deacon Taylor 
would thump his walking-stick on the floor, 
and respond, “Amen, Brother George, 
Amen!” 

P.S. Do you remember the title of that 
corking fine story in one of Beadle’s Dime 
Novels,—or was it in one of Munro’s,—where 
two scouts had their left arms lashed together 
and fought each other to a dual finish with 
Bowie knives? I'd like to recapture it for my 


library. 


With reference to the Fano Club and 
the visitor who wrote me that it was “a 
hell of a dump,” I hear from Bill Gilles 


pic: 


Anent the pilgrim to Fano who did not 
choose to be elected—and used bad words in 
describing the place—Eggleston, 1900, nomi 
nates him for membership in the 


PRO-FANO CLUB 


Adele D. Hessel of Escanaba, Mich.. 
joins the Faery Queene Club, and is so 
enthusiastic that she has named her 
Chevrolet Gloriana. 


Should this column ever come to the 
attention of professional proof-readers, 
I wish to call to their notice an excel- 
lent sonnet by Phelps Soule, published 
by Carl Rollins in the New York Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 

CCCXIV 
(After proof-reading 313 sonnets of 
George Henry Boker) 


“Ah! Sweet, how long shall Time with his 
black hearse 
(I wonder if that “Time” should be in 
Caps— 

Lower case for mine, but lots of other chaps 
Bespread tall letters over all their verse) 
Shall Time drag on, grief-stricken, to immerse 
His load of cares, and sorrow, and mishaps 
In Lethe’s flow! (That hyphen, now—per 

haps 
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Should be deleted— 
worse!) 

So Time drags on, and Life. What is it more 

Than one damned sonnet following its 


That em dash is 


mate? 

(And here they run to nearly sixteen 
score— 

Four thousand lines of love, and pain, and 
hate! 


Grant Boker, Lord, eternal rest in Thee; 
He wrote enough for all eternity!)”’ 


Mrs. Raymond E. Fenner, of Spring- 
field, Mass., sends me the following 
head-line from the Providence Journal: 


Famous Exploiter of Competitive Inanities 
Launches “Oral Olympic” “Professor” Cran- 
dall Starts Tongues Wagging in New York 
as 31 Adenoid Athletes Vie Vocally for 
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World's Long Distance Talking Trophy— 
$1000 


I wonder if United States Senators 
were barred. 


The process of “debunking’”—God 
forbid that I should ever use that word 
except between quotation-marks—goes 
merrily along. 

Recently “Debunked” 
Julius Cesar, George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Cardinal Manning, Thomas Arnold, 
Matthew Arnold, Thomas Carlyle, Florence 
Nightingale, Henry Ward Beecher, General 
Grant, Francis Bacon, Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. 
Gracchi. 

Recently “Rebunked’ 


Charles II, James II, Jim Fisk, Judas Iscariot 


i i ew 


For current announcements of the leading publishers see 


the front advertising section. 
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A Contemporary Movement in 
American Design 
BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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or a number of years one of the 
leading events of the art season 
has been an exhibition of the in- 
dustrial arts at the Metropolitan Mu- 
scum. Repeatedly i it has shown the prog- 
ress made in furniture, textiles, ceramics, 
silver and so on. I have touched upon the 
matter before in these pages, testifying 
to the healthy state of American design 
and the really extraordinary efficiency 
of American craftsmanship. The ten ex- 
hibitions hitherto presented have been, 
indeed, rich in material for the com- 
mentator. But the eleventh in the series, 
open from February 12 to September 2, 
has a significance differing from that of 
any of its predecessors. This one is 
given over to what is roughly known 
as ““Modernism” and by the time these 
words are published it will have been 
visited by many hundreds who are dis- 
cussing it. The public is still occupied 
in making up its mind as to whether in 
the construction of its home interiors it 
will be traditional or modernistic. It has 
been so occupied for several years past. 
Many of my readers will doubtless re- 
call the modernistic exhibitions made 
not long ago by Lord & Taylor and the 
Macys, two assemblages of rooms and 
decorations largely designed by French 
and other foreign individuals. The fact 
is that this new story is, in a sense, an 
old one. 
It must be twenty-five or thirty years 
ago that Europe was greatly agitated by 


what was called “L’Art Nouveau.”’ It 
was a fearful and wonderful affair, full 
of strange curves and weirder than a 
dream. I remember in those days going 
out to the Boulevard Berthier, near to 
the old fortifications, to see my friend 
Boldini. Near his house was one I al- 
ways paused to contemplate, an amaz- 
ing structure built for Yvette Guilbert, 
then at the height of her glory. I remem- 
ber, too, at about the same time, coming 
across a prodigious set of dining-room 
furniture designed by Carabin. A “gob lin 
peeped up over the edge of the “table, 
There were goblins climbing up the 
back of the big chair, — aps on the 
backs of all the chairs. A spirit of ad- 
venture was abroad amongst the crafts- 
men responsible for the envelope of 
French life. It was daring to the point of 
eccentricity. Well, L’Art Nouveau went 
down the wind but the urge that devel- 
oped it is perennial. Mankind from time 
to time tires of its accustomed environ- 
ment. Tradition wearies it. It longs for 
something new. Then, besides, tradi- 
tion sometimes has a way of running to 
seed. Our American passion for Euro- 
pean antiquities, for example, led at last 
to the triumph of the interior decorator 
in that curious pastiche of all the schools 
which I have ventured to designate the 
Ecole de Park Avenue. It is no wonder 
that people in some quarters sigh for a 
change. It was the purpose of the exhibi- 
tion just closed at the Metropolitan to 
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Child’s Nursery and Bedroom. 


From the design by Eugene Schoet 
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In the Library at Syon House. 
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From the room designed by R 


Man’s Study for a Country House. 


From the design by Ralph T. Walker. 








Dining-Room. 


From the design by Eliel Saarinen. 
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In the Chamber of Commerce, Perugia. 


From the room designed in the Renaissance 


Business Executive’s Office 


From the design by Raymond M. Hood, 




















Bath and Dressing-Room. 


From the design by Ely Jacques Kahn 
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Woman’s Bedroom. Man’s Den. 


From the design by John W. Root From the design by Joseph Urba 
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display a certain type of design offered 
to supply the change. 


“Thorough” was the watchword 
adopted, the big room devoted to special 
exhibitions being handed over to a 
group of designers with permission to 
erect therein a number of rooms built 
exactly as they wished. One member of 
this “Co-operating Committee”’ was Mr. 
Armistead Fitzhugh, a landscape-archi- 
tect. Another, Mr. Leon V. Solon, is a 
ceramic designer. The remaining seven 
are all architects, Raymond M. Hood, 
Ely Jacques Kahn, Eugene Schoen, 
Joseph Urban and Ralph T. Walker, of 
New York, John W. Root, of Chicago, 
and Eliel Saarinen, of Detroit. They had 
the benefit of an “Advisory Committee 
on Industrial Art,’ as well as of the ser- 
vices of the museum staff, and a goodly 
number of manufacturers rose to the oc- 
casion, so that the crafts might partici- 
pate in producing a “richly bedight”’ en- 
semble. From the activities of this large 
company there emerged a series of ex- 
hibits which I enumerate for the sake of 
the record and to indicate the varied 
character of this demonstration of what 
one contemporary movement could do: 

A back-yard garden. 

A man’s study for a country house. 

A conservatory. 

A show-window and a sales alcove. 

A woman's bedroom. 

A child’s nursery and bedroom. 

A dining-room. 

A bath and dressing-room. 

A salesroom. 

An apartment-house loggia. 

A business executive’s office. 

A central garden feature. 


The catalogue proved an unusually 
interesting accompaniment to the ex- 
hibition, containing as it did remarks by 
each designer, to some of which I shall 
return, but I must quote first from the 
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pages written by Mr. Richard F. Bach, 
the museum’s Director of Industrial Re- 
lations. I was especially arrested by cer- 
tain questions that he asked: 

What is the tempo of our day? What are 
the dominant elements of our culture, our ac- 
tivities, our thinking? Is this a speed age or are 
we sedate? Have we time to be dignified and 
stately about frills or are we air-minded? Do 
we wait for months, as once we all did, for the 
silkworm to complete his labors before begin- 
ning to make thread from his cocoon, or do 
we undertake, as many of us do now, to make 
a few bales of vegetable silk out of chemically 
treated wood-fibre between breakfast and 
lunch as a regular chore of a business week- 
day? And is this the mechanistic millennium 
which shrivels the soul and makes mockery of 
imagination, or are these fabulous industries, 
these automatic instruments of production, the 
means of bringing within range of vision the 
real potentialities of our crowded lives and of 
interpreting our aspirations and achievements? 


Obviously this machine-gun fire of 
interrogations is no more to be answered 
with a curt “Yes” or ““No”’ than the fa- 
mous inquiry as to whether a certain 
person had stopped beating his wife or 
not. For example, this undoubtedly is “‘a 
speed age,” but I dare swear that there 
are some thousands living in it who are 
naturally sedate and find plenty of time 
in which to be dignified. Still, there can- 
not be any doubt as to the fundamental 
“tempo of our day.” It is unmistakably 
swift and as clearly there goes with it 
a sophistication characterized not so 
much by a surfeit of the past as by a vo- 
racious appetite for anything in the pres- 
ent that promises a sharp sensation. In 
the meantime, despite this trait, there 
would seem to be about our decade more 
of a transitional than a decisive mood. 
We are still choosing. We are, for ex- 
ample, still romantically inclined, how- 
ever sophisticated we may be. The most 
piquant saying given by a designer to 
the catalogue was, for me, that of Mr. 
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Fitzhugh, who made the “central gar- 
den feature.”” That was an odd blend- 
ing of formal line and mass with the 
freedom of flowers and, apropos of it, 
Mr. Fitzhugh said: “The value of music 
as a creative incentive in design has been 
recognized for its stimulating influence 
on our intellect and emotions. The de- 
sign of the central garden group was 
freely developed from my own reaction 
to the Parsifal ‘Amen.’ ”’ He found his 
guiding principle in “lyrical illusion.” 
Is there anything of that in the tempo of 
our time? None at all, to judge from the 


bulk of the exhibits. 
eS ©} ©} 


I conceive of the influences of a peri- 
od manifesting themselves in an artist’s 
work with the natural inevitability of 
leaves coming forth from a tree but the 
impression left upon me by the rooms 
at the Metropolitan was of so many fab- 
rics put together from an intensely con- 
scious, deliberately adopted point of 
view, and that point of view sprung 
from anything save the familiar move- 
ment of American life. There was the 
dining-room designed by Saarinen, the 
gifted Scandinavian whose architecture 
is a genuine addition to modern art. The 
angularities in the decoration of his 
walls seemed to me calculated to make 
the diner dizzy. His table, too, I found 
unduly cumbrous, its central support 
being especially disappointing. And in 
room after room, with only a single ex- 
ception, I promptly felt a sense of strain. 
Is that what the American wants to feel 
when he goes home? Let us grant that 
the tempo of our time impo rts into the 
home something drawn from the night 
club and its saxophones. It nevertheless 
remains inconceivable that men and 
women do not want, somewhere, rest 
and serenity. It was delightful to pause 
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before the child’s nursery and bedroom 
designed by Mr. Eugene Schoen. He 
embarked upon his task with all the 


practicality in the world. Sanitation, 
caretaking, and equipment,” he said, 


“have been given important considera- 
tion. The furniture is simple, and being 
constructed of aluminum it is easily 
handled by the child itself. It is adjust- 
able, so that the pieces may be raised to 
accommodate the child’s growth.” That 
last touch is masterly, lifting foresight 
to the nth power. I repeat, I delighted . 
Mr. Schoen’s room, it was so gay, s¢ 
attuned to the spirit of a child—in any 
epoch. But elsewhere the bleak rigidity 
of the designs, expressive of our “tem- 
po” or not, was terribly disconcerting. 

I looked into the “man’s den” by 
Mr. Joseph Urban and into the same 
architect’s ““conservatory.”’ There seem- 
ed to be neither ease nor ingratiating 
welcome in either of them. Mr. Ralph 
T. Walker’s “‘man’s study for a country 
house”’ was equally incompatible with 
what the country-house idea suggests— 
relaxation, repose. One could never 
lounge idly with a book in a room like 
that; one would read as if on parade. 
Mr. John W. Root’s ““woman’s bed- 
room”’ had a restless air, faintly sugges- 
tive of a kind of Hollywood de luxe, and 
the whole artificiality of this exhibition 
came to a climax in the “business execu- 
tive’s office” by Mr. Raymond M. Hood. 
Big business, I know, has gone in for all 
manner of rich settings. I have been in 
offices which were like private libraries. 
Something unquestionably has been 
done to mitigate the tyranny of the roll- 
top desk. But I could not see that Mr. 
Hood’s solution of the problem was 
headed in the right direction. He, like 
his fellows, made too self-conscious, too 
muscle-bound, too “precious” a room. 
His words in the catalogue point, per- 
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haps, to the source of the trouble, so I 
must quote him at some length: 


The task of the contemporary designer is 
first to search for the practical solution of his 
problem, and then to avail himself of every 
material, every invention, every method that 
will aid him in its development. He does not 
forget that it is his business to fashion the ma- 
terials he uses into a beautiful form, but he 
realizes that only by this road can he hope to 
find the real beauty which will be the har- 
monious expression of modern life. Especially 
must there be acknowledgment of the fact that 
the machine, as a tool of the designer, has re- 
placed the craftsman in contemporary produc- 
tion, and has, therefore, tremendously influ- 
enced modern design. 

Perhaps I can best express my conception of 
the new movement by an illustration. If I 
were asked if I could build a more beautiful 
business office than Michael Angelo, I should 
say, “No, but I can build a better business 
office.” My office would be better lighted, bet- 
ter heated, have furniture better suited to its 
needs, and so on, all for the simple reason that 
I have new materials, new processes, and new 
inventions at my command, of which Michael 
Angelo did not dream. The office might not 
be so beautiful, but it would certainly be more 
convenient, more comfortable, and better suit- 
ed to its purpose. But it would not be as good, 
and would undoubtedly be less beautiful than 
Michael Angelo’s, were I to limit myself to 
the materials, the craftsmanship, and the rela- 
tively simple contrivances of his period. 

Two conclusions flow from this frag- 
ment and from the modernism which is 
practised by Mr. Hood and his col- 
leagues. One is that they lean perhaps 
too heavily upon contemporary materi- 
als and contrivances. There is nothing 
talismanic about these in the world of 
design. Beauty lies more in the artist’s 
iagination than in the stuff in which 
he works. What counts is the designer’s 
creative invention. Mr. Hood is very 
candid. He admits that Michael Angelo 
might have made a more beautiful busi- 
ness office. He admits also that it is the 
business of the designer to-day “‘to fash- 
ion the materials he uses into a beauti- 
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ful form.”’ Well, with equal candor, I 
must protest that I do not think he does 
this. That is the whole burthen of my 
criticism of the rooms at the Metropoll- 
tan. They were not, in my opinion, 
beautiful. It will possibly amuse the 
reader to turn to my illustrations and 
observe one or two contrasts there pre- 


sented. oa 


It was for the Perugian Chamber of 
Commerce that the craftsmen carved 
and panelled the room for which Peru- 
gino made the decorations. They work- 
ed in a business building. But they, and 
their clients, had a sense of beauty. Book- 
shelving is inserted into the walls of the 
Adam room at Syon House with as keen 
a solicitude for decorative effect as Mr. 
Walker shows in his “man’s study for a 
country house.” But in the one case you 
have a kind of gracious elegance and in 
the other an unfortunate stiffness. Now 
I hope the reader will not think that I 
would ask Mr. Hood or Mr. Walker to 
substitute a slavish “period” motive for 
what they have produced. They are 
working—to fall into the key of Mr. 
Hood’s pronouncement—not in the Re- 
Naissance or in the eighteenth century 
but in the twentieth. Only, to put it 
bluntly, I fear that they do not possess 
quite the feeling for beauty or quite the 
creative instinct of the Perugians or the 
Adam brothers. My comparisons are 
not unfair. If Mr. Hood may drag in 
Michael Angelo I hope I may be per- 
mitted to drag in my other old exem- 
plars of the principle I have in mind. 

It is the principle which is being lost 
sight of in so much of our contempo- 
rary artistic activity. Painters, sculptors, 
architects, ““go modern” as they might 
“take up golf,” as though the interpre- 
tation of the tempo of their time were 
something to be got at from the outside 
and systematically developed through 
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study and practice. They behave also as 
if there were something necessarily in- 
spiring in a motive that is contempo- 
raneous. That is a fallacy. It has been 
proved before this. The baroque period 
in Europe produced much that we ad- 
mire to-day for a certain full-blown en- 
ergy and picturesqueness but nobody re- 
gards it as an age of gold. Our own 
period contains likewise elements frank- 
ly inimical to beauty. Modernism is con- 
tent to express them, forgetting that it is 
the function of the artist, as he translates 
them, to correct them into something 
finer. He is mistaken if he thinks that 
he has fulfilled himself in taking things 
as they are, in being, if you like, “‘truth- 
ful.”” The camera is truthful but what 
it produces is not a work of art. The cre- 
ation of that requires the intervention of 
a personality, of genius, or of something 
akin to it. There is a peculiar potenti- 
ality in the individual. One curious 
thing about the Metropolitan exhibition 
was what looked to me like the sub- 
mergence of the individual in the 
“movement.” Just as so many of the 
modernistic painters bear an odd resem- 
blance to little Matisses, little Derains, 
so many of the modernistic architects ap- 
parently subscribe to a common denomi- 
nator of design, to something very like 
a formula—with a savor of Paris about 
it. 

The straight line, for example, domi- 
nates them to an extraordinary extent, 
a straight line which has the virtue of 
producing a clean-cut, crisp effect, very 
much in sympathy with the hardness of 
our era, but one from which nobody at 
present, in my observation, has extorted 
beautiful or particularly interesting ef- 
fects. It would be thrilling indeed if 
modernism produced a quantity of 
fresh, individualized designs, making 


one feel the force of true creative en. 
ergy, of ideas pressing hard to be «x 
pressed. Instead we get a strange con 
formity. Particularly have I looked in 
vain for things racy, nationalistic, im. 
mediately distinguishable from the sor 
of decoration and furniture which we 
have had from abroad. On the contrary, 
the general effect is of the same fortw: 
tous effort that is characteristic of Ev. 
rope. The most significant passage in the 
catalogue aforesaid was written by Mr. 
Saarinen. “We have as yet no modem 
style,” he said, “‘only tendencies toward 
such a style.”” He went on to assert, on 
the other hand, that “we do have the 
principles of development which have 
held true in other epochs.” In a measure 
he is right. The architects at whos 
works I have glanced are endeavoring 
to keep in step with the tempo of thei 
time. They are faithful to what I may 
call the genius of their materials. The 
are practical in, as I have indicated, a 
rather “precious” way, though even 
there they have still far to go, as in the 
important matter of lighting, which is 
about as contemporaneous a problem 
as you could find and on which they 
have very little profitable to say. In the 
broader aspects of their task, especially 
in that which embraces the question of 
making an interior reposeful and pleas- 
ing, the goal more distinctly recedes. 
Though with Mr. Hood the modernist 
may believe that it “is his business to 
fashion the materials he uses into beauti- 
ful form,” he has the most surprising 
notions as to what constitutes beauty. It 
would be a merry joke if he threw the 
public back upon the very traditional- 
ism he seeks to displace. For, after all, 
every one loves a beautiful thing, and 
beautiful things have a way of being 
dateless, meet to delight in in any epoch. 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the Fifth Avenue Section. 
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A Farewell to Arms 


(Continued from page 504 of this number) 


“Yes,” I said. “And we have gotten away 
from the war.” 

She laughed. It was the first time I had 
ever heard her laugh. I watched her face. 

“You are sweet,”’ she said. 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Yes. You are a dear. I'd be glad to kiss 

you if you don’t mind.” 
I looked in her eyes and put my arm 
around her as I had before and kissed her. I 
kissed her hard and held her tight and tried 
to open her lips; they were closed tight. I was 
still angry and as I held her suddenly she 
shivered. I held her close against me and could 
feel her heart beating and her lips opened and 
her head went back against my hand and 
then she was crying on my shoulder. 

“Oh, darling,” she said. “You will be good 
to me, won’t you?” 

What the hell, I thought. I stroked her hair 
and patted her shoulder. She was crying. 

“You will, won’t you?” she looked up at 
me. “Because we're going to have a strange 
life.” 

After a while I walked with her to the door 
of the villa and she went in and I walked 
home. Back at the villa I went up-stairs to the 
room. Rinaldi was lying on his bed. He look- 
ed at me. 

“So you make progress with Miss Bark- 
ley?” 

“We are friends.” 

“You have that pleasant air of a dog- 

I did not understand the word. 

“Of a what?” 

He explained. 

“You,” I said, “have that pleasant air of 
a dog who——.” 

“Stop it,” he said. “In a little while we 
would say insulting things.” He laughed. 

“Good night,” I said. 

“Good night, little puppy.” 

I knocked over his candle with the pillow 
and got into bed in the dark. 

Rinaldi picked up the candle, lit it and 
went on reading. 





VI 
I was away for two days at the posts. 
When I got home it was too late and I did 
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not see Miss Barkley until the next evening. 
She was not in the garden and I had to wait 
in the office of the hospital until she came 
down. There were many marble busts on 
painted wooden pillars along the walls of the 
room they used for an office. The hall too, 
that the office opened on, was lined with 
them. They had the complete marble quality 
of all looking alike. Sculpture had always 
seemed a dull business—still bronzes looked 
like something. But marble busts all looked 
like a cemetery. There was one fine cemetery 
though—the one at Pisa. Genoa was the place 
to see the bad marbles. This had been the 
villa of a very wealthy German and the busts 
must have cost him plenty. I wondered who 
had done them and how much he got. I tried 
to make out whether they were members of 
the family or what; but they were all uni- 
formly classical. You could not tell anything 
about them. 

I sat on a chair and held my cap. We were 
supposed to wear steel helmets even in Go- 
rizia but they were uncomfortable and too 
theatrical in a town where the civilian in- 
habitants had not been evacuated. I wore 
one when we went up to the posts and car- 
ried an English gas mask. We were just be- 
ginning to get some of them. They were a 
real mask. Also we were required to wear an 
automatic pistol ; even doctors and sanitary 
officers. I felt it against the back of the chair. 
You were liable to arrest if you did not have 
one worn in plain sight. Rinaldi carried a 
holster stuffed with toilet paper. I wore a real 
one and felt like a gunman until I practised 
firing it. It was an Astra 7.65 calibre with a 
short barrel and it jumped so sharply when 
you let it off that there was no question of hit- 
ting anything. I practised with it holding be- 
low the target and trying to master the jerk 
of the ridiculous short barrel until I could hit 
within a yard of where I aimed at twenty 
paces and then the ridiculousness of carrying 
a pistol at all came over me and I soon forgot 
it and carried it flopping against the small of 
my back with no feeling at all except a vague 
sort of shame when I met English speaking 
people. I sat now in the chair and an orderly 
of some sort looked at me disapprovingly 
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from behind a desk while I looked at the 
marble floor, the pillars with the marble busts, 
and the frescoes on the wall while I waited 
for Miss Barkley. The frescoes were not bad. 
Any frescoes were good when they started to 
peel and flake off. 

I saw Catherine Barkley coming down the 
hall and stood up. She did not seem tall walk- 
ing toward me but she looked very lovely. 

“Good evening, Mr. Henry,” she said. 

“How do you do?” I said. The orderly was 
listening behind the desk. 

“Shall we sit here or go out in the garden?” 

“Let’s go out. It’s much cooler.” 

I walked behind her out into the garden, 
the orderly looking after us. When we were 
out on the gravel drive she said, ““Where have 
you been?” 

“T’ve been out on post.” 

“You couldn’t have sent me a note?” 

“No,” I said. “Not very well. I thought I 
was coming back.” 

“You ought to have let me know, darling.” 

We were off the driveway walking under 
the tre:s. I took her hands, then stopped and 
kissed her. 

“TIsn’t there anywhere we can go?” 

“No,” she said. “We have to just walk 
here. You’ve been away a long time.” 

“This is the third day. But I’m back now.” 

She looked at me, “And you do love me?” 

—. 

“You did say you loved me, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” I lied. “I love you.” I had not said 
it before. 

“And you call me Catherine?” 

“Catherine.” We walked on a way and 
were stopped under a tree. 

“Say, ‘I’ve come back to Catherine in the 
night.’ ” 

“I’ve come back to Catherine in the night.” 

“Oh, darling, you have come back, haven't 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“I love you so and it’s been awful. You 
won’t go away?” 

“No. I'll always come back.” 

“Oh, I love you so. Please put your hand 
there again.” 

“It’s not been away.” I turned her so } 
could see her face when I kissed her and I 
saw that her eyes were shut. I kissed both her 
shut eyes. I thought she was probably a little 
crazy. It was all right if she was. I did not 
care what I was getting into. This was better 
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than going every evening to the house for 
officers where the girls climbed all over you 
and put your cap on backward as a sign of 
affection between their trips up-stairs with 
brother officers. I know I did not love Cath. 
erine Barkley nor had any idea of loving her, 
This was a game, like bridge, in which you 
said things instead of playing cards. Like 
bridge you had to pretend you were playing 
for money or playing for some stakes. No- 
body had mentioned what the stakes were. It 
was all right with me. 

“I wish there was some place we could 
go,” I said. I was experiencing the masculine 
difficulty of making love very long standing 
up. 

“There isn’t any place,” she said. She came 
back from wherever she had been. 

“We might sit there just for a little while.” 

We sat on the flat stone bench and I held 
Catherine Barkley’s hand. She would not let 
me put my arm around her. 

“Are you very tired?” she asked. 

“No.” 

She looked down at the grass. 

“This is a rotten game we play, isn’t it?” 

“What game?” 

“Don’t be dull.” 

“I’m not, on purpose.” 

“You're a nice boy,” she said. “And you 
play it as well as you know how. But it’s a 
rotten game.” 

“Do you always know what people think?” 

“Not always. But I do with you. You don’t 
have to pretend you love me. That’s over for 
the evening. Is there anything you’d like to 
talk about?” 

“But I do love you.” 

“Please let’s not lie when we don’t have to. 
I had a very fine little show and I’m all right 
now. You see I’m not mad and I’m not gone 
off. It’s only a little sometimes.” 

I pressed her hand, “Dear Catherine.” 

“It sounds very funny now—Catherine. 
You don’t pronounce it very much alike. But 
you’re very nice. You’re a very good boy.” 

“That’s what the priest said.” 

“Yes, you’re very good. And you will come 
and see me?” 

“Of course.” 

“And you don’t have to say you love me. 
That’s all over for a while.” She stood up and 
put out her hand. “Good night.” 

I wanted to kiss her. 

“No,” she said. “I’m awfully tired.” 
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“Kiss me though,” I said. 

“I’m awfully tired, darling.” 

“Kiss me.” 

“Do you want to very much?” 

we 

We kissed and she broke away suddenly. 
“No. Good night, please, darling.” We walk- 
ed to the door and I saw her go in and down 
the hall. I liked to watch her move. She went 
on down the hall. I went on home. It was a 
hot night and there was a good deal going on 
up in the mountains. I watched the flashes on 
San Gabrielle. 

I stopped in front of the Villa Rossa. The 
shutters were up but it was still going on in- 
side. Somebody was singing. I went on home. 
Rinaldi came in while I was undressing. 

“Ah ha!” he said. “It does not go so well. 
Baby is puzzled.” 

“Where have you been?’ 

“At the Villa Rossa. It was very edifying, 
baby. We all sang. Where have you been?” 

“Calling on the British.” 

“Thank God I did not become involved 


with the British.” 


’ 


VI 

I came back the next afternoon from our 
first mountain post and stopped the car at the 
smistimento where the wounded and sick 
were sorted by their papers and the papers 
marked for the different hospitals. I had been 
driving and I sat in the car and the driver 
took the papers in. It was a hot day and the 
sky was very bright and blue and the road 
was white and dusty. I sat in the high seat 
of the Fiat and thought about nothing. A 
regiment went by in the road and I watched 
them pass. The men were hot and sweating. 
Some wore their steel helmets but most of 
them carried them slung from their packs. 
Most of the helmets were too big and came 
down almost over the ears of the men who 
wore them. The officers all wore helmets; bet- 
ter fitting helmets. It was half of the brigata 
Basilicata. I identified them by their red and 
white striped collar mark. There were strag- 
glers going by long after the regiment had 
passed—men who could not keep up with 
their platoons. They were sweaty, dusty and 
tired. Some looked pretty bad. A soldier came 
along after the last of the stragglers. He was 
walking with a limp. He stopped and sat 
down beside the road. I got down and went 
over. 

“What's the matter?” 
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He looked at me, then stood up. 

“I’m going on.” 

“‘What’s the trouble?” 

; the war.” 

“What's wrong with your leg?” 

“It’s not my leg. I got a rupture.” 

“Why don’t you ride with the transport?” 
I asked. “Why don’t you go to the hospital?” 

“They won’t let me. The lieutenant said I 
slipped the truss on purpose.” 

“Let me feel it.” 

“It’s way out.” 

“Which side is it on?” 

“Here.” 

I felt it. 

“Cough,” I said. 

“I'm afraid it will make it bigger. It’s twice 
as big as it was this morning.” 

“Sit down,” I said. “As soon as I get the 
papers on these wounded I'll take you along 
the road and drop you with your medical ofh- 
cers. 

“He'll say I did it on purpose.” 

“They can’t do anything,” I said. “It’s not 
a wound, You've had it before, haven’t you?” 

“But I lost the truss.” 

“They'll send you to a hospital.” 

“Can’t I stay here, Tenente?” 

“No, I haven’t any papers for you.” 

The drivers came out of the door with the 
papers for the wounded in the car. 

“Four for 105. Two for 132,” he 
They were hospitals beyond the river. 

“You drive,” I said. I helped the soldier 
with the rupture up on the seat with us. 

“You speak English?” he asked. 

“Sure.” 

“How you like this goddam war?” 

“Rotten.” 

“I say it’s rotten, —— 
ten.” 

‘*‘Were you in the States?” 

“Sure. In Pittsburgh. I knew you was an 
American.” 

“Don’t I talk Italian good enough?” 

“I knew you was an American all right.” 

“Another American,” said the driver in 
Italian looking at the hernia man. 

“Listen, Lootenant. Do you have to take 





said. 


- I say it’s rot 


me to that regiment?” 

“Yes.” 

“Because the captain doctor knew I had 
this rupture. I threw away the goddam truss 
so it would get bad and I wouldn’t have to 
go to the line again.” 
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“T see.” 

“Couldn’t you take me no place else? 

“Tf it was closer to the front I could take 
you to a first medical post. But back here 
you've got to have papers.” 

“If I go back they'll make me get operated 
on and then they’ll put me in the line all the 
time.” 

I thought it over. 

“You wouldn’t want to go in the line all 
the time, would you?” he asked. 

“No.” 


” 








ain’t this a goddam war?” 
“Listen,” I said. “You get out and fall 
down by the road and get a bump on your 
head and I'll pick you up on our way back 
and take you to a hospital. We’ll stop by the 
road here, Aldo.” We stopped at the side of 
the road. I helped him down. 
“T'll be right here, Lieutenant,” he said. 
“So long,” I said. We went on and passed 
the regiment about a mile ahead, then crossed 
the river, cloudy with snow water, and run- 
ning fast through the spiles of the bridge, to 
ride along the road across the plain and de- 
liver the wounded at the two hospitals. I 
drove coming back and went fast with the 
empty car to find the man from Pittsburgh. 
First we passed the regiment, hotter and slow- 
er than ever; then the stragglers. Then we 
saw a horse ambulance stopped by the road. 
Two men were lifting the hernia man to put 
him in. They had come back for him. He 
shook his head at me. His helmet was off 
and his forehead was bleeding below the hair 
line. His nose was skinned and there was dust 
on the bloody patch and dust in his hair. 
“Look at the bump, Lieutenant!” he shout- 
ed. “Nothing to do. They come back for me.” 


When I got back to the villa it was five 
o’clock and I went out where we washed the 
cars to take a shower. Then I made out my 
report in my room, sitting in my trousers and 
an undershirt in front of the open window. In 
two days the offensive was to start and I 
would go with the cars to Plava. It was a long 
time since I had written to the States and I 
knew I should write but I had let it go so long 
that it was almost impossible to write now. 
There was nothing to write about. I sent a 
couple of army Zona di Guerra post-cards, 
crossing out everything except I Am Well. 
That should handle them. Those post-cards 
would be very fine in America; strange and 


mysterious. This was a strange and mys- 
terious war zone but I supposed it was quite 
well run and grim compared to other wars 
with the Austrians. The Austrian army was 
created to give Napoleor victories; any Napo- 
leon. I wished we had a Napoleon but instead 
we had II Generale Cadorna, fat and pros- 
perous, and Vittorio Emmanuele the tiny man 
with the long thin neck and the goat beard. 
Over on the right they had the Duke of 
Aosta. Maybe he was too good looking to be 
a great general but he looked like a man. Lots 
of them would have liked him to be king. He 
looked like a king. He was the King’s uncle 
and commanded the third army. We were in 
the second army. There were some British 
batteries up with the third army. I had met 
two gunners from that lot in Milan. They 
were very nice and we had a big evening. 
They were big and shy and embarrassed and 
very appreciative together of anything that 
happened. I wish that I was with the British. 
It would have been much simpler. Still | 
would probably have been killed. Not in this 
ambulance business. Yes, even in the ambu- 
lance business. British ambulance drivers 
were killed sometimes. Well I knew I would 
not be killed. Not in this war. It did not have 
anything to do with me. It seemed no more 
dangerous to me myself than war in the 
movies. I wished to God it was over though. 
Maybe it would finish this summer. Maybe 
the Austrians would crack. They had always 
cracked in other wars. What was the matter 
with this war? Everybody said the French 
were through. Rinaldi said that the French 
had mutinied and troops march on Paris. | 
asked him what happened and he said, “Oh, 
they stopped them.” I wanted to go to Austria 
without war. I wanted to go to the Black 
Forest. I wanted to go to the Hartz Moun- 
tains. Where were the Hartz Mountains any- 
way? They were fighting in the Carpathians. 
I did not want to go there anyway. It might 
be good though. I could go to Spain if there 
was no war. The sun was going down and 
the day was cooling off. After supper I would 
go and see Catherine Barkley. I wished she 
were here now. I wished I were in Milan with 
her. I would like to eat at the Cova and then 
walk down the Via Manzoni in the hot eve- 
ning and cross over and turn off along the 
canal and go to the hotel with Catherine 
Barkley. Maybe she would. Maybe she would 
pretend that I was her boy that was killed and 
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we would go in the front door and the porter 
would take off his cap and I would stop at the 
concierge’s desk and ask for the key and she 
would stand by the elevator and then we 
would get in the elevator and it would go up 
very slowly clicking at all the floors and then 
our floor and the boy would open the door 
and stand there and she would step out and 
I would step out and we would walk down the 
hall and I would put the key in the door and 
open it and go in and then take down the 
telephone and ask them to send a bottle of 
capri bianca in a silver bucket full of ice and 
you would hear the ice against the pail com- 
ing down the corridor and the boy would 
knock and I would say leave it outside the 
door, please. That was how it‘ought to be. I 
would eat quickly and go and see Catherine 
Barkley. 

They talked too much at the mess and I 
drank wine because to-night we were not all 
brothers unless I drank a little and talked 
with the priest about Archbishop Ireland who 
was, it seemed, a noble man and with whose 
injustices, the injustices he had received and 
in which I participated as an American, and 
of which I had never heard, I feigned ac- 
quaintance. It would have been impolite not 
to have known something of them when I 
had listened to such a splendid explanation 
of their causes which were, after all, it seem- 
ed, misunderstandings. I thought he had a 
fine name and he came from Minnesota which 
made a lovely name: Ireland of Minnesota, 
Ireland of Wisconsin, Ireland of Michigan. 
What made it pretty was that it sounded like 
Island. No, that wasn’t it. There was more 
to it than that. Yes, father. That is true, fa- 
ther. Perhaps, father. No, father. Well maybe 
yes, father. You know more about it than I 
do, father. The priest was good but dull. The 
officers were not good but dull. The King was 
good but dull. The wine was bad but not dull. 
It took the enamel off your teeth and left it on 
the roof of your mouth. 

“And the priest was locked up,” 
said. “Because they found the three per cent 
bonds on his person. It was in France, ot 
course. Here they would never have arrest 
ed him. He denied all knowledge of the 
five per cent bonds. This took place at Be- 
ziers. | was there and reading of it in the 
paper went to the jail and asked to see the 
priest. It was quite evident he had stolen the 


bonds.” 


R« Ca 
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“T don’t believe a word of this,” Rinaldi 
said. 

“Just as you like,” Rocca said. “But I am 
telling it for our priest here. It is very infor 
mative. He is a priest; he will appreciate it.” 

The priest smiled. ““Go on,” he said. “I am 
listening.” 

“Of course some of the bonds were not ac- 
counted for but the priest had all of the three 
per cent bonds and several local obligations, 
I forget exactly what they were. So I went to 
the jail, now this is the point of the story, and 
I stood outside his cell and I said as though I 
were going to confession, ‘Bless me, father, 
for you have sinned.’ ” 

There was great laughter from everybody. 

“And what did he say?” asked the priest. 
Rocca ignored this and went on to explain the 
joke to me. “You see the point, don’t you?” It 
seemed it was a very funny joke if you under- 
stood it properly. They poured me more wine 
and I told the story about the English private 
soldier who was placed under the shower 
bath. Then the major told the story of the 
eleven Czecho-slovaks and the Hungarian 
corporal. After some more wine I told the 
story of the jockey who found the penny. The 
major said there was an Italian story some- 
thing like that about the Duchess who could 
not sleep at night. At this point the priest left 
and I told the story about the travelling sales- 
man who arrived at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing at Marseilles when the mistral was blow- 
ing. The major said he had heard a report 
that I could drink. I denied this. He said it 
was true and by the corpse of Bacchus we 
would test whether it was true or not. Not 
Bacchus, I said. Not Bacchus. Yes, Bacchus, 
he said. I should drink cup for cup and glass 
for glass with Bassi Filippo Vicenza. Bassi 
said no, that was no test because he had al- 
ready drunk twice as much as I. I said that 
was a foul lie and Bacchus or no Bacchus Fi- 
lippo Vicenza Bassi or Bassi Filippo Vicenza 
had never touched a drop all evening and 
what was his name anyway? He said was my 
name Federico Enrico or Enrico Federico? I 
said let the best man win, Bacchus barred, and 
the major started us with red wine in mugs. 
Half way through the wine I did not want 
any more. I remembered where I was going. 

“Bassi wins,” I said. ““He’s a better man 
than I am. I have to go.” 

“He does really,” said Rinaldi. “He has a 
rendezvous. I know all about it.” 
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“I have to go.” 

“Another night,” said Bassi. “Another 
night when you feel stronger.” He slapped me 
on the shoulder. There were lighted candles 
on the table. All the officers were very happy. 
“Good night, gentlemen,” I said. 

Rinaldi went out with me. We stood out- 
side the door on the path and he said, 
“You'd better not go up there drunk.” 

“I’m not drunk, Rinin. Really.” 

“You’d better chew some coffee.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“T'll get some, baby. You walk up and 
down.” He came back with a handful of 
roasted coffee beans. “Chew those, baby, and 
God be with you.” 

“Bacchus,” I said. 

“T’ll walk down with you.” 

“I’m perfectly all right.” 

We walked along together through the 
town and I chewed the coffee. At the gate of 
the driveway that led up to the British villa 
Rinaldi said good night. 

“Good night,” I said. “Why don’t you 
come in?” 

He shook his head, “‘No,” he said. “I like 
the simpler pleasures.” 

“Thank you for the coffee beans.’ 

“Nothing, baby. Nothing.” 

I started down the driveway. The outlines 
of the cypresses that lined it were sharp and 
clear. I looked back and saw Rinaldi stand- 
ing watching me and waved to him. 

I sat in the reception hall of the villa wait- 
ing for Catherine Barkley to come down. 
Some one was coming down the hall-way. I 
stood up, but it was not Catherine. It was 
Miss Ferguson. 

“‘Hello,” she said. “Catherine asked me to 
tell you she was sorry she couldn’t see you this 
evening.” 

“I’m so sorry. I hope she’s not ill.” 

“She’s not awfully well.” 

“Will you tell her how sorry I am?’ 

“Yes, I will.” 

“Do you think it would be any good to try 
and see her to-morrow?” 

"Tee fa” 

“Thank you very much,” I said. “Good 
night.” 

I went out the door and suddenly I felt 
lonely and empty. I had treated seeing Cath- 
erine very lightly, I had gotten somewhat 
drunk and had nearly forgotten to come but 


’ 


, 
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when I could not see her there I was feeling 
lonely and hollow. 


Vill 


The next afternoon we heard there was to 
be an attack up the river that night and that 
we were to take four cars there. Nobody knew 
anything about it although they all spoke 
with great positiveness and strategical knowl- 
edge. All I knew was the place and that we 
were to go there with four cars. So I got 
the first four cars on call and warned the 
others that they were moved up on the list. 
We left the villa and started out through the 
town. I was riding in the first car and as we 
passed the entry to the British hospital I told 
the driver to stop. The other cars pulled up. 
I got out and told the driver to go on and 
that if we had not caught up to them at the 
junction of the road to Cormons to wait there. 
I hurried up the driveway and inside the re- 
ception hall I asked for Miss Barkley. 

“She’s on duty.” 

“Could I see her just for a moment?” 

They sent an orderly to see and she came 
back with him. 

“I stopped to ask if you were better. They 
told me you were on duty so I asked to sce 
you.” 

“I’m quite well,” she said, “I think the 
heat knocked me over yesterday.” 

“I have to go.” 

“T'll just step out the door a minute.” 

“And you’re all right?” I asked outside. 

“Yes, darling. Are you coming to-night?” 

“No. I’m leaving now for a show up above 
Plava.” 

“A show?” 

“I don’t think it’s anything.” 

“And you'll be back?” 

‘*To-morrow.” 

She was unclasping something from 
neck. She put it in my hand. “It’s a Saint 
Anthony,” she said. “And come to-morrow 
night ” 

“You're not a Catholic, are you?” 

“No. But they say a Saint Anthony’s very 
useful.” 

“T'll take care of him for you. Good-by.” 

“No,” she said, “‘not good-by.” 

“All right.” 

“Be a good boy and be careful. No, you 
can’t kiss me here. You can’t.” 


“All right.” 
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I looked back and saw her standing on the 
steps. She waved and I kissed my hand and 
held it out. She waved again and then I was 
out of the driveway and climbing up into the 
seat of the ambulance and we started. The 
Saint Anthony was in a little white metal 
capsule. I opened the capsule and spilled him 
out into my hand. 

“Saint Anthony?” asked the driver. 

“Yes.” 

“T have one.” His right hand left the wheel 
and-opened a button on his tunic and pulled 
it out from under his shirt. 

“See?” 

I put my Saint Anthony back in the cap- 
sule, spilled the thin gold chain together and 
put it all in my breast pocket. 

“You don’t wear him?” 

“No.” 

“It’s better to wear him. That’s what it’s 
for.” 

“All right,” I said. I undid the clasp of the 
gold chain and put it around my neck and 
clasped it. The saint hung down on the out- 
side of my uniform and I undid the throat of 
my tunic, unbuttoned the shirt collar and 
dropped him in under the shirt. I felt him in 
his metal box against my chest while we 
drove. Then I forgot about him. After I was 
wounded I never found him. Some one prob- 
ably got it at one of the dressing stations. 

We drove fast when we were over the 
bridge and soon we saw the dust of the other 
cars ahead down the road. The road curved 
and we saw the three cars looking quite small, 
the dust rising from the wheels and going off 
through the trees. We caught them and pass- 
ed them and turned off on a road that climb- 
ed up into the hills. Driving in convoy is not 
unpleasant if you are the first car and I settled 
back in the seat and watched the country. We 
were in the foot hills on the near side of the 
river and as the road mounted there were the 
high mountains off to the north with snow 
still on the tops. I looked back and saw the 
three cars all climbing, spaced by the interval 
of their dust. We passed a long column of 
loaded mules, the drivers walking along be- 
side the mules wearing red fezzes. They were 
bersegliere transport. 

Beyond the mule train the road was empty 
and we climbed through the hills and then 
went down over the shoulder of a long hill 
into a river valley. There were trees along 
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both sides of the road and through the right 


line of trees I saw the river, the water clear, 
fast and shallow. The river was low and there 
were stretches of sand and pebbles with a nar- 
row channel of water and sometimes the 
water spread like a sheen over the pebbly bed. 
Close to the bank I saw deep pools, the water 
blue like the sky. I saw arched stone bridges 
over the river where tracks turned off from 
the road and we passed stone farm houses 
with pear trees candelabra-ed against their 
south walls and low stone walls in the fields. 
The road went up the valley a long way and 
then we turned off and commenced to climb 
into the hills again. The road climbed steeply 
going up and back and forth through chestnut 
woods to level finally along a ridge. I could 
look down through the woods and see, far 
below, with the sun on it, the line of the river 
that separated the two armies. We went along 
the rough new military road that followed the 
crest of the ridge and I looked to the north 
at the two ranges of mountains, green and 
dark to the snow line and then white and 
lovely in the sun. Then, as the road mounted 
along the ridge I saw a third range of moun- 
tains, higher snow mountains, that looked 
chalky white and furrowed, with strange 
planes, and then there were mountains far 
off beyond all these that you could hardly 
tell if you really saw. Those were all the 
Austrian’s mountains and we had nothing 
like them. Ahead there was a rounded turn 
off in the road to the right and looking down 
I could see the road dropping through the 
trees. There were troops on this road and 
motor trucks and mules with mountain guns 
and as we went down, keeping to the side, I 
could see the river far down below, the line of 
ties and rails running along it, the old bridge 
where the railway crossed to the other side 
and across, under a hill beyond the river, the 
broken houses of the little town that was to 
be taken. 

It was nearly dark when we came down 
and turned onto the main road that ran be- 
side the river. 


IX 


The road was crowded and there were 
screens of corn stalk and straw matting on 
both sides and matting over the top so that it 
was like the entrance at a circus or a native 
village. We drove slowly in this matting cov- 
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ered tunnel and came out onto a bare cleared 
space where the railway station had been. The 
road here was below the level of the river 
bank and all along the side of the sunken road 
there were holes dug in the bank with in- 
fantry in them. The sun was going down and 
looking up along the bank as we drove I saw 
the Austrian observation balloons above the 
hills on the other side dark against the sunset. 
We parked the cars beyond a brickyard. The 
ovens and some deep holes had been equip- 
ped as dressing-stations. There were three 
doctors that I knew. I talked with the major 
and learned that when it should start and our 
cars should be loaded we would drive them 
back along the screened road and up to the 
main road along the ridge where there would 
be a post and other cars to clear them. He 
hoped the road would not jam. It was a one 
road show. The road was screened because it 
was in sight of the Austrians across the river. 
Here at the brick-yard we were sheltered from 
rifle or machine-gun fire by the river bank. 
There was one smashed bridge across the 
river. They were going to put over another 
bridge when the bombardment started and 
some troops were to cross at the shallows up 
above at the bend of the river. The major was 
a little man with upturned mustaches. He had 
been in the war in Libya and wore two 
wound stripes. He said that if the thing went 
well he would see that I was decorated. I said 
I hoped it would go well but that he was too 
kind. I asked him if there was a big dugout 
where the drivers could stay and he sent a sol- 
dier to show me. I went with him and found 
the dugout, which was very good. The drivers 
were pleased with it and I left them there. 
The major asked me to have a drink with 
him and two other officers. We drank rum 
and it was very friendly. Outside it was get- 
ting dark. I asked what time the attack was to 
be and they said as soon as it was dark. I 
went back to the drivers. They were sitting in 
the dugout talking and when I came in they 
stopped. I gave them each a package of ciga- 
rettes, Macedonias, loosely packed cigarettes 
that spilled tobacco and needed to have the 
ends twisted before you smoked them. Ma- 
nera lit his lighter and passed it around. The 
lighter was shaped like a Fiat radiator. I told 
them what I had heard. 

“Why didn’t we see the post when we 
came down?” Passini asked. 


“It was just beyond where we turned off.” 

“That road will be a dirty mess,” Manera 
said. “They'll shell the out of us.” 

“Probably.” 

“What about eating, Lieutenant? We won’t 
get a chance to eat after this thing starts.” 

“T’'ll go and see now,” I said. 

“You want us to stay here or can we look 
around?” 

“Better stay here.” 

I went back to the major’s dugout and he 
said the field-kitchen would be along and the 
drivers could come and get their stew. He 
would loan them mess tins if they did not 
have them. I said I thought they had them. 
I went back and told the drivers I would get 
them as soon as the food came. Manera said 
he hoped it would come before the bombard- 
ment started They were silent until I went 
out. They were all mechanics and hated the 
war. 

I went out to look at the cars and see what 
was going on and then came back and sat 
down in the dugout with the four drivers. 
We sat on the ground with our backs against 
the wall and smoked. Outside it was nearly 
dark. The earth of the dugout was warm and 
dry and I let my shoulders back against the 
wall, sitting on the small of my back, and re- 
laxed. 

“Who goes to the attack?” asked Gavuzzi. 

“Bersagliere.”” 

“All bersagliere?” 

“T think so.” 

“There aren’t enough troops here for a real 
attack.” 

“It is probably to draw attention from 
where the real attack will be.” 

“Do the men know that who attack?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Of course they don’t,” Manera said. 
“They wouldn’t attack if they did.” 

“Yes, they would,” Passini said. “Bersag 
liere are fools.” 

“They are brave and have good discipline,” 
I said. 

“They are big through the chest by mea- 
surement and healthy. But they are still 
fools.” 

“The granatieri are tall,” Manera said. 
This was a joke. They all laughed. 

“Were you there, Tenente, when they 
wouldn’t attack and they shot every tenth 
man?” 
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“No.” 

“Tt is true. They lined them up afterward 
and took every tenth man. Carabiniere shot 
them.” 

“Carabiniere,” said Passini and spat on the 
floor. “But those grenadiers; all over six feet. 
They wouldn’t attack.” 

“If everybody would not attack the war 
would be over,”” Manera said. 

“It wasn’t that way with the granatiere. 
They were afraid. The officers all came from 
such good families.” 

“Some of the officers went alone.” 

“A sergeant shot two officers who would 
not get out.” 

“Some troops went out.” 

“Those that went out were not lined up 
when they took the tenth men.” 

“One of those shot by the carabiniere is 
from my town,” Passini said. “He was a big, 
smart, tall boy to be in the granatiere. Always 
in Rome. Always with the girls. Always with 
the carabiniere.” He laughed. “Now they 
have a guard outside his house with a bayo 
net and nobody can come to see his mother 
and father and sisters and his father loses his 
civil rights and cannot even vote. They are 
all without law to protect them. Anybody can 
take their property.” 

“If it wasn’t that that happens to their 
families nobody would go to the attack.” 

“Yes. Alpini would. These V. E. soldiers 
would. Some bersagliere.”’ 

“Bersagliere have run too. Now they try 
to forget it.” 

“You should not let us talk this way, Te 
nente. Evviva l’esercito,”” Passini said sarcas- 


tically. 
“I know how you talk,” I said. “But as 
long as you drive the cars and behave———”’ 
te) é 


“and don’t talk so other officers can 
hear,”” Manera finished. 

“I believe we should get the war over,” I 
said. “It would not finish it if one side stop 
ped fighting. It would only be worse if we 
stopped fighting.” 

“It could not be worse,’ Passini said re 
spectfully. “There is nothing worse than 
war. 

“Defeat is worse.” 

“IT do not believe it,” Passini said, still re 
spectfully. ““What is defeat? You go home.” 

“They come after you. They take your 
home. They take your sisters.” 





“I don’t believe it,” Passini said. “They 
can’t do that to everybody. Let everybody de- 
fend his home. Let them keep their sisters in 
the house.” 

“They hang you. They come and make 
you be a soldier again. Not in the auto-am- 
bulance, in the infantry.” 

“They can’t hang every one.” 

“An outside nation can’t make you be a 
soldier,” Manera said. “‘At the first battle you 
all run.” 

“Like the Tchecos.” 

“I think you do not know anything about 
being conquered and so you think it is not 
bad.” 

““Tenente,”’ Passini said. ““We understand 
you let us talk. Listen. There is nothing as 
bad as war. We in the auto-ambulance cannot 
even realize at all how bad it is. When people 
realize how bad it is they cannot do anything 
to stop it because they go crazy. There are 
some people who never realize. There are 
people who are afraid of their officers. It is 
with them that war is made.” 

“T know it is bad but we must finish it.” 

“It doesn’t finish. There is no finish to a 
war.” 

“Yes, there is.” 

Passini shook his head. 

“War is not won by victory. What if we 
take San Gabrielle? What if we take the Car- 
so and Monfalcone and Trieste? Where are 
we then? Did you see all the far mountains to 
day? Do you think we could take all them 
too? Only if the Austrians stop fighting. One 
side must stop fighting. Why don’t we stop 
fighting? If they come down into Italy they 
will get tired and go away. They have their 
own country. But no, instead there is a war.” 

“You're an orator.” 

“We think. We read. We are not peasants. 
We are mechanics. But even the peasants 
know better than to believe in a war. Every 
body hates this war.” 

“There is a class that controls a country 
that is stupid and does not realize anything 
and never can. That is why we have this 
war.” 

“Also they make money out of it.” 

“Most of them don’t,” said Passini. “They 


are too stupid. They do it for nothing. For 
stupidity.” 

“We must shut up,” said Manera. “We 
talk too much even for the Tenente.” 





_-_—— 
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“He likes it,”’ said Passini. ““We will con- 
vert him.” 

“But now we will shut up,” Manera said. 

“Do we eat yet, Tenente?” Gavuzzi asked. 

“I will go and see,” I said. Gordini stood 
up and went outside with me. 

“Is there anything I can do, Tenente? Can 
I help in any way?” He was the quietest one 
of the four. “Come with me if you want,” I 
said, “‘and we'll see.” 

It was dark outside and the long light from 
the search-lights was moving over the moun- 
tains. There were big search-lights on that 
front mounted on camions that you passed 
sometimes on the roads at night, close behind 
the lines—the camion stopped a little off the 
road, an officer directing the light and the 
crew scared. We crossed the brickyard, and 
stopped at the main dressing-station. There 
was a little shelter of green branches outside 
over the entrance and in the dark the night 
wind rustled the leaves dried by the sun. In- 
side there was a light. The major was at the 
telephone sitting on a box. One of the medi- 
cal captains said the attack had been put 
forward an hour. He offered me a glass of 
cognac. I looked at the board tables, the 
instruments shining in the light, the basins 
and the stoppered bottles. Gordini stood 
behind me. The major got up from the tele- 
phone. 

“It starts now,” he said. “It has been put 
back again.” 

I looked outside, it was dark and the Aus- 
trian search-lights were moving on the moun- 
tains behind us. It was quiet for a moment 
still, then from all the guns behind us the 
bombardment started. 

“Savoia!” said the major. 

“About the soup, major,” I said. He did 
not hear me. I repeated it. 

“It hasn’t come up.” 

A big shell came in and burst outside in the 
brickyard. Another burst and in the noise 
you could hear the smaller noise of the brick 
and dirt raining down. 

*‘What is there to eat?”’ 

“We have a little pasta asciuta,” the major 
said. 

“T’ll take what you can give me.” 

The major spoke to an orderly who went 
out of sight in the back and came back with 
a metal basin of cold cooked macaroni. I 
handed it to Gordini. 


“Have you any cheese?” 

The major spoke grudgingly to the orderly 
who ducked back into the hole again and 
came out with a quarter of a white cheese. 

“Thank you very much,” I said. 

“You'd better not go out.” 

Outside something was set down beside the 
entrance. One of the two men who had car- 
ried it looked in. 

“Bring him in,” said the major. “What's 
the matter with you? Do you want us to come 
outside and get him?” 

The two stretcher bearers picked up the 
man under the arms and by the legs and 
brought him in. 

“Slit the tunic,” the major said. 

He held a forceps with some gauze in the 
end. The two captains took off their coats. 
“Get out of here,” the major said to the two 
stretcher bearers. 

“Come on,” I said to Gordini. 

“You better wait until the shelling is over,” 
the major said over his shoulder. 

“They want to eat,” I said. 

“As you wish.” 

Outside we ran across the brickyard. A 
shell burst short near the river bank. Then 
there was one that we did not hear coming 
until the sudden rush. We both went flat and 
with the flash and bump of the burst and the 
smell heard the singing off of the fragments 
and the rattle of falling brick. Gordini got 
up and ran for the dugout. I was after him, 
holding the cheese, its smooth surface cov- 
ered with brick dust. Inside the dugout were 
the three drivers sitting against the wall, 
smoking. 

“Here, you patriots,” I said. 

“‘How are the cars?”” Manera asked. 

“All right.” 

“Did they scare you, Tenente?” 

“You’re damned right,” I said. 

I took out my knife, opened it, wiped off 
the blade and pared off the dirty outside sur- 
face of the cheese. Gavuzzi handed me the 
basin of macaroni. 

“Start in to eat, Tenente.” 

“No,” I said. “‘Put it on the floor. We'll all 
eat.” 

“There are no forks.” 

“What the hell?” I said in English. 

I cut the cheese into pieces and laid them 
on the macaroni. 

“Sit down to it,” I said. They sat down and 
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waited. I put thumb and fingers into the 
macaroni and lifted. A mass loosened. 

“Lift it high, Tenente.” 

I lifted it to arm’s length and the strands 
cleared. I lowered it into the mouth, sucked 
and snapped in the ends, and chewed, then 
took a bite of cheese, chewed, and then a 
drink of the wine. It tasted of rusty metal. | 
handed the canteen back to Passini. 

“It’s rotten,” he said. “It’s been in there 
too long. I had it in the car.” 

They were all eating, holding their chins 
close over the basin, tipping their heads back, 
sucking in the ends. I took another mouthful 
and some cheese and a rinse of wine. Some- 
thing landed outside that shook the earth. 

“Four hundred twenty or minnenwerfer,” 
Gavuzzi said. 

“There aren’t any four hundred twenties 
in the mountains,”’ I said. 

“They have big skoda guns. I’ve seen the 
holes.” 

“Three hundred fives.” 

We went on eating. There was a cough, a 
noise like a railway engine starting and then 
an explosion that shook the earth again. 

“This isn’t a deep dugout,” Passini said. 

“That was a big trench mortar.” 

ae eg 

I ate the end of my piece of cheese and took 
a swallow of wine. Through the other noise 
I heard a cough, then came the chuh-chuh- 
chuh-chuh—then there was a flash, as a blast- 
furnace door is swung open, and a roar that 
started white and went red and on and on in 
a rushing wind. I tried to breathe but my 
breath would not come and I felt myself 
rush bodily out of myself and out and out and 
out and all the time bodily in the wind. | 
went out swiftly, all of myself, and I knew I 
was dead and that it had all been a mistake 
to think you just died. Then I floated, and 
instead of going on I felt myself slide back. I 
breathed and I was back. The ground was 
torn up and in front of my head there was a 
splintered beam of wood. In the jolt of my 
head I heard somebody crying. I thought 
somebody was screaming. I tried to move but 
I could not move. I heard the machine-guns 
and rifles firing across the river and all along 
the river. There was a great splashing and | 
saw the star shells go up and burst and float 
whitely and rockets going up and heard the 
bombs, all this in a moment, and then I heard 
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close to me some one saying “Mama mia! 
Oh mama mia!” I pulled and twisted and got 
my legs loose finally and turned around and 
touched him. It was Passini and when I 
touched him he screamed. His legs were to- 
ward me and I saw in the dark and the light 
that they were both smashed above the knee. 
One leg was gone and the other was held by 
tendons and part of the trouser and the stump 
twitched and jerked as though it were not 
connected. He bit his arm and moaned, “Oh 
mama mia, mama mia,” then, “Dio te salve 
Maria. Dio te salve Maria. Oh Jesus shoot me, 
Christ shoot me, mama mia, mama mia, oh 
purest lovely Mary shoot me. Stop it. Stop it. 
Stop it. Oh Jesus, lovely Mary stop it. Oh, oh, 
oh, oh,” then choking, “Mama mama mia.” 
Then he was quiet, biting his arm, the stump 
of his leg twitching. 

“Porta feriti!” I shouted holding my hands 
cupped. “Porta feriti!” I tried to get closer 
to Passini to try to put a tourniquet on the 
legs but I could not move. I tried again and 
my legs moved a little. I could pull backward 
along with my arms and elbows. Passini was 
quiet now. I sat beside him, undid my tunic 
and tried to rip the tail of my shirt. It would 
not rip and I bit the edge of the cloth to start 
it. Then I thought of his puttees. I had on 
wool stockings but Passini wore puttees. All 
the drivers wore puttees but Passini had only 
one leg. | unwound the puttee and while | 
was doing it I saw there was no need to try 
and make a tourniquet because he was dead 
already. I made sure he was dead. There were 
three others to locate. I sat up straight and as 
I did so something inside my head moved like 
the weights on a doll’s eyes and it hit me in 
side in back of my eye-balls. My legs felt 
warm and wet and my shoes were wet and 
warm inside. I knew that I was hit and lean 
ed over and put my hand on my knee. My 
knee wasn’t there. My hand went in and my 
knee was down on my shin. ! wiped my hand 
on my shirt and another floating light came 
very slowly down and I looked at my leg and 
was very afraid. “Oh God,” I said, “get me 
out of here.” I knew, however, that there had 
been three others. There were four drivers. 
Passini was dead. That left three. Some one 
took hold of me under the arms and some 
body else lifted my legs. 

“There are three others,” I said. “One is 
dead.” 
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“Tt’s Manera. We went for a stretcher but 
there wasn’t any. How are you, Tenente?” 

“Where is Gordini and Gavuzzi?” 

“Gordini’s at the post getting bandaged. 
Gavuzzi has your legs. Hold on to my neck, 
Tenente. Are you badly hit?” 

“In the leg. How is Gordini?’ 

“He’s all right. It was a big trench-mortar 
shell.” 

“‘Passini’s dead.” 

“Yes. He’s dead.” 

A shell fell close and they both dropped to 
the ground and dropped me. “I’m sorry, Te- 
nente,” said Manera. “Hang onto my neck.” 

“It you drop me again.” 

“Tt was because we were scared.” 

“Are.you unwounded?” 

“‘We are both wounded a little.” 

“Can Gordini drive?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

They dropped me once more before we 
reached the post. 

“You »” I said. 

“I am sorry, Tenente,” Manera said. ““We 
won’t drop you again.” 

Outside the post a great many of us lay on 
the ground in the dark. They carried wound- 
ed in and brought them out. I could see the 
light come out from the dressing-station when 
the curtain opened and they brought some 
one in or out. The dead were off to one side. 
The doctors were working with their sleeves 
up to their shoulders and were red as butch- 
ers. There were not enough stretchers. Some 
of the wounded were noisy but most were 
quiet. The wind blew the leaves in the bower 
over the door of the dressing-station and the 
night was getting cold. Stretcher bearers came 
in all the time, put their stretchers down, un- 
loaded them and went away. As soon as I got 
to the dressing-station Manera brought a medi- 
cal sergeant out and he put bandages on both 
my legs. He said there was so much dirt 
blown into the wound that there had not been 
much hemorrhage. They would take me as 
soon as possible. He went back inside. Gor- 
dini could not drive, Manera said. His shoul- 
der was smashed and his head was hurt. He 
had not felt bad but now the shoulder had 
stiffened. He was sitting up beside one of the 
brick walls. Manera and Gavuzzi each went 
off with a load of wounded. They could drive 
all right. The British had come with three 
ambulances and they had two men on each 
ambulance. One of their drivers came over to 


, 








me, brought by Gordini, who looked very 
white and sick. The Britisher leaned over. 

“Are you hit badly?” he asked. He was a 
tall man and wore steel rimmed spectacles. 

“In the legs.” 

“It’s not serious I hope. Will you have a 
cigarette?” 

“Thanks.” 

“They tell me you’ve lost two drivers.” 

“Yes. One killed and the fellow that 
brought you.” 

“What rotten luck. Would you like us to 
take the cars?” 

“That’s what I wanted to ask you.” 

“We'd take quite good care of them and 
return them to the Villa. 206, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s a charming place. I’ve seen you about. 
They tell me you’re an American.” 

~~, 

“I’m English.” 

“No!” 

“Yes, English. Did you think I was Italian? 
There were some Italians with one of our 
units.” 

“It would be fine if you would take the 
cars,” I said. 

“We'll be most careful of them,” he 
straightened up. “This chap of yours was very 
anxious for me to see you.” He patted Gor- 
dini on the shoulder. Gordini winced and 
smiled. The Englishman broke into voluble 
and perfect Italian. “‘Now everything is ar- 
ranged. I’ve seen your Tenente. We will take 
over the two cars. You won’t worry now.” 
He broke off, “I must do something about 
getting you out of here. I'll see the medical 
wallahs. We'll take you back with us.” 

He walked across to the dressing-station, 
stepping carefully among the wounded. I saw 
the blanket open, the light came out and he 
went in. 

“He will look after you, Tenente,” Gordini 
said. 

“How are you, Franco?” 

“I am all right.” He sat down beside me. 
In a moment the blanket in front of the dress- 
ing-station opened and two stretcher bearers 
came out followed by the tall Englishman. He 
brought them over to me. 

“Here is the American Tenente,” he said 
in Italian. 

“I'd rather wait,” I said. ““There are much 
worse wounded than me. I’m all right.” 

“Come, come,” he said. “Don’t be a bloody 
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hero.” Then in Italian. “Lift him very care 
fully about the legs. His legs are very painful. 
He is the legitimate son of President Wilson.” 
They picked me up and took me into the 
dressing-room. Inside they were operating on 
all the tables. The little major looked at us, 
furious. He recognized me and waved a for- 
ceps. 

“Ca va bien? 

“Ca va.” 

“I have brought him in,” the tall English- 
man said in Italian. “The only son of the 
American Ambassador. He can be here until 
you are ready to take him. Then I will take 
him with my first load.” He bent over me. 
“T'll look up their adjutant to do your papers 
and it will all go much faster.”” He stooped to 
go under the doorway and went out. The 
major was unhooking the forceps now, drop- 
ping them in a basin. I followed his hands 
with my eyes. Now he was bandaging. Then 
the stretcher-bearers took the man off the 
table. 

“T’'ll take the American Tenente,” one of the 
captains said. They lifted me onto the table. 
It was hard and slippery. There were many 
strong smells, chemical smells and the sweet 
smell of blood. They took off my trousers and 
the medical captain commenced dictating to 
the sergeant adjutant while he worked, “‘Mul- 
tiple superficial wounds of the left and right 
thigh and left and right knee and right foot. 
Profound wounds of right knee and foot. 
Lacerations of the scalp (he probed) (Does 
that hurt?) (Christ yes!) with possible frac- 
ture of the skull. Incurred in the line of duty. 
“That’s what keeps you from being court 
martialled for self-inflicted wounds,” he said. 
“Would you like a drink of brandy? How did 
you run into this thing anyway? What were 
you trying to do? Commit ‘suicide? Anti- 
tetanus please and mark a cross on both legs. 
Thank you. I'll clean this up a little, wash it 
out, and put on a dressing. Your blood coagu- 
lates beautifully.” 

The adjutant, looking up from the paper, 
“What inflicted the wounds?’ 

The medical captain, “What hit you?” 

Me, with the eyes shut, “A trench-mortar 


” 


shell.” 
The captain, doing things that hurt sharply 
and severing tissue—‘‘Are you sure?” 


Me—trying to lie still and feeling my stom- 
ach flutter when the flesh was cut, “I think 


” 


so. 


Captain doctor—(interested in something 
he was finding) “Fragments of enemy trench- 
mortar shell. Now I'll probe for some of this 
if you like but it’s not necessary. I'll paint all 
this and— Does that sting? Good; that’s noth 
ing to how it will feel later. The pain hasn’t 
started yet. Bring him a glass of brandy. The 
shock dulls the pain; but this is all right, you 
have nothing to worry about if it doesn’t in- 
fect and it rarely does now. How is your 
head?” 

“It’s very bad,” I said. 

“Better not drink too much brandy then. 
If you’ve got a fracture you don’t want in- 
flammation. How does that feel? 

Sweat ran all over me. 

Good Christ,”’ I said. 

“I guess you've got a fracture all right. I'll 
wrap you up and don’t bounce your head 
around,” 

He bandaged, his hands moving very fast 
and the bandage coming taut and sure. “‘All 
right, good luck and Vive la France.” 

“He’s an American,” one of the other cap- 
tains said. 

“I thought you said he was a Frenchman. 
He talks French,” the captain said. “I’ve 
known him before. I always thought he was 
French.” He drank a half tumbler of cognac. 
“Bring on something serious. Get some more 
of that Anti-tetanus.” The captain waved to 
me. They lifted me and the blanket-flap went 
across my face as we went out. Outside the 
sergeant-adjutant knelt down beside me where 
I lay, “Name?” he asked softly, “Middle 
name? First name? Rank? Where born? 
What class? What corps?” and so on, “I’m 
sorry tor your head, Tenente. I hope you feel 
better. I’m sending you now with the Eng- 
lish ambulance.” 

“I’m all right,” I said. “Thank you very 
much.” The pain that the major had spoken 
about had started and all that was happening 
was without interest or relation. After a while 
the English ambulance came up and they put 
me onto a stretcher and lifted the stretcher 
up to the ambulance level and shoved it in. 
There was another stretcher by the side with 
a man on it whose nose I could see, waxy 
looking, out of the bandages. He breathed 
very heavily. There were stretchers lifted and 
slid into the slings above. The tall English 
driver came around and looked in. “I'll take 
it very easily,” he said. “I hope you'll be com- 
y.” I felt the engine start, felt him climb up 
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into the front seat, felt the brake come off and 
the clutch go in, then we started. I lay still 
and let the pain ride. 

As the ambulance climbed along the road, 
it was slow in the traffic, sometimes it stopped, 
sometimes it backed on a turn, then finally it 
climbed quite fast. I felt something dripping. 
At first it dropped slowly and regularly, then 
it pattered into a stream. I shouted to the 
driver. He stopped the car and looked in 
through the hole behind his seat. 

“What is it?” 

“The man on the stretcher over me has a 
hemorrhage.” 

“We're not far from the top. I wouldn’t be 
able to get the stretcher out alone.” He started 
the car. The stream kept on. In the dark I 
could not see where it came from the canvas 
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overhead. I tried to move sideways so that it 
did not fall on me. Where it had run down 
under my shirt it was warm and sticky. I 
was cold and my leg hurt so that it made me 
sick. After a while the stream from the 
stretcher above lessened and started to drip 
again and I heard and felt the canvas above 
move as the man on the stretcher settled more 
comfortably. 

“How is he?” the Englishman called back. 
“We're almost up.” 

“*‘He’s dead, I think,” I said. 

The drops fell very slowly as they fall 
from an icicle after the sun has gone. It 
was cold in the car in the night as the road 
climbed. At the post on the top they took 
the stretcher out and put another in and we 
went on. 


In the chapters of “‘A Farewell to Arms”’ published in June, Mr. Hemingway 
develops a love story which is to play a major part in this powerful tale of a man 
seeking life in a world of death and destruction. 


It is seldom that a magazine has the good for- 


| JUNE 








tune to publish three such interesting 
| narratives as appear in the 
SCRIBNER’S 

| A FAREWELL TO ARMS, by Ernest Hemingway 
MAD ANTHONY WAYNE, by Thomas Boyd 


The fighting around Yorktown and Wayne’s part 
in Cornwallis’s surrender. 


AN AFRICAN SAVAGE'S OWN STORY, by Ibn LoBagola 


A mating in the jungle. 
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The Conflict Over Credit Reaches a Climax 


Very Severe Tightening of the Money Market 
Defended—Stock Ex« hange 


Reserve Board Policy Attacked and 


Borrowings and Trade 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


s every one familiar with the course 
of a money market under ab- 
normal circumstances knew be- 

forehand, the strain on Wall Street cred- 
it facilities grew rapidly more severe 
when springtime, with its customary 
increase in ordinary requisitions, came 
into sight. The stock-market had paid 
no heed to the warnings of the Federal 
Reserve. Before the end of March, an 
exceptionally great weekly increase in 
brokers’ loans ‘brought the outst: inding 
total to a height never reached in the 
money mz arket’ s history, surpé assing by 
$1 24,000,000 even the figure of the 
first week in February, when the Re- 
serve Board had notified the twelve Re- 
serve banks that drastic measures were 
unavoidable for the protection of com- 
mercial credit. 

Trade activity had not slackened; its 
pace had in fact been distinctly acceler- 
ated. Production and distribution ran 
close to the high record of the season; 
in such industries as steel, it surpassed 
all precedent. Prices in the copper in- 
dustry were advancing rapidly. All this 
was a sign of prosperous trade, but it 
meant that larger credit would be re- 
quired to finance it. Between the de- 
mands of trade and the exactions of the 
Stock Exchange, call money rose to 20 
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per cent for the first time in nine years, 
while six months’ loans on stock-mar- 
ket collateral touched 8 4 per cent, a 
rate never previously witnessed except 
in actual financial crisis. On one day, 
almost at the close of March, a fall in 
prices of exceptional violence occurred 
on the Stock Exchange, with the day’s 
sales exceeding shares, 
whereas the previous maximum had 
been less than 7 3,400,- 
000 was the high point until 1928. 
These were signs of the times which 
marked a financial situation at least ap- 
proaching some kind of abnormal crisis. 


8,000,000 


000,000, and 2 


BACKGROUND OF THE SITUATION 

In several respects, the course of 
events on this season’s financial mar- 
kets had been quite apart from any- 
thing in the country’s past experience. 
Severe and increasing strain on credit as 
a result of extravagant speculation, yet 
with excited specul: tors blowing the 
flame still higher, was not a novelty; on 
the contrary, the same picture has been 
presented in every historic speculative 
mania of our time. Persistence in such 
speculation by a whole community, re- 
gardless of urgent warnings from the 
highe st authorities, has been even more 
familiar. It occurred as far back as the 
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historic episode in which public predic- 
tion of disaster from the South Sea Bub- 
ble by Sir Robert Walpole, the most en- 
lightened financier of his day, was fol- 
lowed not only by wilder speculation 
than before, but by the forcing of Wal- 
pole out of his post in the British min- 
istry, under the furicusly resentful 
clamor of politicians and public. 

Yet the attitude taken by the Federal 
Reserve and the affiliated private banks 
toward the credit market was at no time 
based by them on the charge or impli- 
cation that prices of stocks had been 
driven to a dangerous height. In 1919, 
and particul: arly j in November of 192 25; 
the Reserve Board’s own official spokes- 
man refused to discuss the question 
whether prices were or were not too 
high. That, he affirmed, was wholly 
outside of the system’s field of super- 
vision or authority, but he pointed out 
that Reserve bank credit procured by 
member banks ostensibly for purposes 
of trade had been so largely engulfed 
in the Stock Exchange and real estate 
speculation of that day as to impair the 
system's ability to meet the season’s re- 
quirements of merchants and produc- 
ers. In its declaration of policy last Feb- 
ruary, the Board defined and delimited 
with still greater precision its own au- 
thority and purpose. 

THE STOCK-—MARKET’S ATTITUDE 

But the speculative market refused 
to accept or recognize this attitude. 
Probably because so great a part of the 
public had itself engaged in the stock 
speculation of the present day, and be- 
cause of the not illogical suspicion that 
any abatement in expansion of credit 
used for speculation would at least ham- 
per further indefinite rise in prices, the 
assertion that the Federal Reserve dis- 


(Financial Situation continued on page 54.) 
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approved of the stock-market’s course 
per se, and had no other motive for its 
action, was reiterated obstinately. In a 
serious debate before an economic club, 
one of the speakers attacked the Federal 
Reserve on the ground that the Reserve 
system was trying to make itself “the 
ringmaster of the Stock Exchange” 
that ‘ ‘the country is marching on, and 
all attempts to prevent the intelligent 
masses from keeping step to the music 
of its progress and buying a px artnership 
in its prosperity. are beyond the province 
of government”; that the high Wall 
Street rate for money merely meant that 
“somebody is artificially rigging the 
money market,” and that what the Fed- 
eral Reserve ought to do was to reduce 
its official discount rates. Indeed, the 
speaker on the occasion in question very 
logically coupled his diagnosis of 192 
with the assertion that the Federal Re. 
serve was itself the cause of the “‘defla- 
tion crisis.’’ The inference seemed to be 
embodied that, but for the meddlesome 
raising of rediscount rates by the Re- 
serve banks in 1920, the rise of prices 
and living costs which marked that 
eventful year would have continued in- 
definitely. 

In the-whole of this controversy the 
Federal Reserve had been confronted 
with a double embarrassment. On the 
one hand, even when performing the 
duties clearly imposed on it by law, it 
has had to meet the misunderstanding 
or misreprese ntation which imputed to 
it a desire to “break the market.”’ On 
the other hand, it has had to consider 
what would be the effect on trade and 
industry if the Reserve banks were to 
raise their own official discount rates to 
a level high enough to curb excessive 
speculative borrowing. For when Re- 
serve bank rates go up, the commercial 
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igent a novel by Ernest Hemingway is an more intended as a picture or criticism of Italy or 

ausi é event. “The Sun Also Rises” was an amaz- Italians than was ““T'wo Gentlemen of Verona.” 
| 2 ing performance, and naturally every one is For those who did not follow the reviews 

rsnip wanting to know what his second novel will be when Hemingway’s other books appeared, we 
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the Farewell to Arms 
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tenderly absurd, heart 
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breaking narrative of it. 
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efla- wrote of vice and dissi- can convey the quality 
Oo be pation he thereby reg ot ‘The Sun Also Rises.’ 
ome istered approval. Oth- It ts a truly gripping story, 

1 told in a lean, hard, ath- 
Re- ers declared the book letic narrative prose that 


to be frivolous. In that puts more literary English 
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and act.’’—Conrad Aiken in the New York Herald Trib- 
une. 


“Written in terse, precise and aggressively fresh prose, 
and containing some of the finest dialogue yet written in 
this country, the story achieves a vividness and a sus- 
tained tension that makes it unquestionably one of the 
events of a year rich in interesting books . . . his gift 
for seizing upon the essential qualities of whatever oc- 
cupies his attention leaves the reader with nothing to 
learn. There is a truly Shakespearian absoluteness about 
his writing. . There is a cumulative richness in his 
staccato statements of fact. . . . We find ourselves in the 
presence of unsuspected subtleties of mood and of emo- 
uon, . To him things are not ‘like’ other things. 
He does not write about them until he has been able to 
grasp their essential qualities.’’"—Saturday Review of 
Literature. 

‘*Every sentence that he writes is fresh and alive. There 
is no one writing whose prose has more of the force and 
vibrancy of good, direct, natural, colloquial speech. His 
dialogue is so natural that it hardly seems as if it is writ- 
ten at all—one hears it.’'"—Burton Rascoe in the New 
York Evening Sun. 

“One of the best. I think you will not find a 
novel more convincing in its use of the language as it is 
talked by people roundabout us. . The truthfulness 
of the book should be evident to all. And its beauty 
should not be missed by many.'’—Heywood Broun in 
the New York World. 


“THE TORRENTS OF SPRING” 

“‘The . . . announcement that he is to be ‘the 
big man in American letters’ may not be far from the 
truth. We shall see whether his understanding of life 
keeps pace with his devilish capacity to express it. . . . 
Scripp’s adventures with his new wife, Diana, the elder- 
ly waitress in Brown's Beanery—BEST BY TEST— 
Yogi's discomfiture in the Indian Club . . . and Hem- 
ingway's notes to the reader . . . are a healthy laugh at 
the over-solemnity of modern fiction. . . . In writing 
the Torrents of Spring he has weaned himself. That he 
had to do it so vigorously is the finest tribute Sherwood 
Anderson has received yet. That he chose to do it wittily 
is our good luck."’"—The New Republic. 

“A Farewell to Arms” will run with large in- 
stalments through six numbers of the magazine. 


Edgar James Swift is the head of the depart- 
ment of psychology of Washington University, 
St. Louis. He has written a number of popular 
psychological articles for Scripner’s and many 
books on the subject. This discussion indicates 
new trends of comparative psychology of which 
the researches of Kohler and Yerkes are evidence. 

Margharite Fisher McLean lives in Montana. 
She did publicity work in Minneapolis, her na- 
tive city, for the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. dur- 
ing the war. She had written fiction upon grad- 
uation from boarding-school and, after a pause 
of some years, took it up again five years ago. 
Several of her stories have appeared in Scris- 
NER’S. 
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Alice Wade Mulhern is 28, an A.M. from 
Cornell, and a widow. She was for two years 
literary editor of a medical journal, she went 
with William Beebe on his Haitian expedition in 
1927 and she is now director of programme of 
the American Woman’s Association. “A Bird’s 
Nest” was her first story to be accepted, al. 
though two other stories of convent life have 
since appeared, and two more sold but not pub 
lished as yet. The tales are written from experi- 
ence, as more than half her life has been spent 
either in the convent or in direct association with 
the nuns. 


Bata Kindai LoBagola needs no biographical 
note, he speaks for himself. Further details ap- 
pear in the June and July numbers. Correspon. 
dence concerning his story appears in the follow. 
ing pages, showing that he is apparently even 
more truthful than we thought. We note from 
recent newspaper despatches that the French 
Line is organizing a cruise to Timbuktu and that 
a scientific expedition is going into northern Ni 
geria. Soon you will probably be tuning in on 
one of the native ceremonial dances. 

Next month LoBagola describes the actual 
marriage ceremony and in July tells of his second 
escape from savagery. He has been back to his 
tribe several times. 

Howard Mumford Jones, who so wittily deals 
with certain current notions about the South, isa 
native of Michigan and professor of English 
literature at the University of North Carolina 
He is the author of “America and French Cul- 
ture,” published in 1927, and other works. He 
writes a weekly column “The Literary Lantern,” 
which is published in more than a dozen south- 
ern newspapers. 

In the announcement which appeared in the 
papers the morning this paragraph is written 
that the Fox Films Corporation would never 
make another silent picture but would produce 
only dialogue and musical pieces in Movietone 
(and which was almost forecast, incidentally, by 
William de Mille’s article ““The Screen Speaks” 
in the April number, published three days be- 
fore )—well, what we started to say was that in 
the announcement was given a list of Broadway- 
ites who had been signed up to write dialogues, 
and lo, the name of George S. Brooks led all the 
rest. “Cassidy’s Road to Rome” was one of his 
last acts before going Hollywood. 


The enthusiasm with which “Mad Anthony 
Wayne” is being received is encouraging. It is 
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pparent to those who 


much labor and research in 
reparation and much care in 
vriting. It is hard to present 
lacts IN proper proportion. The 
temptation is to give an undi- 
gested documented record or a 
work which by giving promi- 
nence to certain aspects at the 
expense of others has a sensa- 
tional quality. Thomas Boyd 
obviously has digested a great 
amount of material in prepar- 
ng this biography. He quite as 
bviously is presenting Wayne 
in clear perspective. With all 
these good qualities, it is a thrill- 


ng story, anyway. Alice 


picture taken on Beebe expedi 
tion. 


Kenneth Carl Walz is an 
nstructor in English at Cor- 
nell University. William Lyon Phelps, on his 
turn from Europe, spoke of the eager stu- 
dents on his ship with Lorado Taft as guide. 
Mr. Walz worked for the same travel bureau 
but the eagerness for knowledge affected him 
differently. 


Mary Lee Davis, after spending eight years 
in Alaska, is now living in Washington. Her 
husband, John Allen Davis, is assistant chief 
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Rockwell Kent. 


Right—A 
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ford Jones. 





Writes story of convent school 








engineer of the mining divi- 


sion of the U. S. Bureau of 


Mines. He was superinten- 
dent of the experiment. sta- 
tion at Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Mrs. Davis’s articles have been 
peculiarly successful in attract- 
ing correspondence with read- 
Many of them want to 
know what living conditions 
are up there and what sort 
of people live there. In this 
piece she tells ““Who Lives in 
Alaska—and Why.” 


ers. 


Katherine Garrison Chapin 
is becoming one of our most 
consistent performers in poetry. 


Wade Mulhern, from She is a native New Yorker 
who has lived in  Philadel- 
phia since she became Mrs. 
Francis Biddle eleven years 


ago. She began publishing verses two and a 
half years ago and has appeared in many 
magazines. 

John Frazier 
contributor in recent 
newspaper man, the son of a minister, and an 
author also of short stories. He lives in New 


Vance, anc ther consistent 


months, is a former 


York. 
Katherine L. 
New Haven. 


Ward is Mrs. Robert Seitz of 
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Be i fei. 2 Jungle 


The tom-toms beat, wild chanting fills the air, a strange 
marriage ceremony takes place; a barbaric mating, polyg- 
amous and rude. Native superstition develops a human 
tragedy whose poignant memory remains to-day in the 
thoughts of the black author. These episodes from 
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June SCRIBNER’S Magazine 
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DRAWINGS FROM DARKEST AFRICA, by Cyrus Leroy Baldridge. An artist recently returned from at 
teen-month trip to West Africa pictures native life. The scenes are in the general vicinity about which LoBagols 


writes in ‘‘An African Savage's Own Story.” 

















—— And also in the 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY’S “A FAREWELL TO ARMS” 
Dialogue which is real talk, honesty, lean writing without literary flourishes. The 
next chapters of this novel deal simply with a situation usually treated obscurely. 


THOMAS BOYD'S “MAD ANTHONY WAYNE” 


Wayne’s part in the fighting in Virginia and the Yorktown campaign with Lafayette. 
. Tf 

THE EVERY-DAY MAN’S APPROACH TO FAITH 

by Bishop Charles Fiske 

Can people go back to the Bible for a renewal of faith? What has the Christian ad- 


vocate to offer to the average man ? Bishop Fiske’s keen mind analyzes and his brilliant 
pen presents important considerations. 


A CERTAIN MOUNTAIN CHIEF, by Struthers Burt 
A portrait of Horace M. Albright, director of the National Park Service, “one of 
the most remarkable Americans alive.” 


A PROFESSOR IN POPLIN-LAND, by James H. Greene 


From college campus to department-store, as a professor made the jump. Facts about 
hard-boiled business men and women. 


SOME LATER FRIENDS OF MEREDITH 
by Robert Esmonde Sencourt 


Unpublished material on the friends of the great novelist’s last years, his attitude 
toward other writers, his antipathy to certain statesmen. 


SHORT STORIES 
FREED, by Edgar Valentine Smith 
INCIDENT, by Roger Burlingame 
SELINA AND THE CHURCH, by Beatrice Barry 
+ + 
AS I LIKE IT, by William Lyon Phelps 


THE FIELD OF ART, by Royal Cortissoz 
THE FINANCIAL SITUATION, by Alexander Dana Noyes 
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What You Think About It 


Is LoBagola’s Autobiography True? 


—Who Are Savages?—Have Any 


Scribner’s Articles Been Ghost-Written?—Harold Stearns, Expatriates, 


Bigotry, Freedom, or What Is America Anyway? 
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HE two biographies begun in the March Scribner's 

have drawn a large group of followers and commen- 
tators. F. F. Van de Water's ‘‘The Ghost Writers’’ and 
Harold Stearns’s ‘‘Apologia of an Expatriate’’ also re 
ceived many comments. As was expected, the African 
Savage’s story is too exotic to be accepted as gospel by 
all our readers. Here is a doubter from Tennessee: 

To tHe Eprror: Your picture of LoBagola cer- 
tainly is not that of a yman “entirely black’’: the 
features are Jewish and reminiscent of many 
Syrians whom I have seen. Were there nothing 
but this picture, I should say that he hailed from 
Smyrna, rather than from T imbuctu. 

He has the Oriental imagination, without the 
art of making his dreams seem true. 

That fourteen wee boys could steal away at 
night, in a body, from one village, and never be 
found again by their families is so unlikely as to 
be beyond belief. Early in the morning it would 
have been discovered that they were gone; the 
whole settlement would have been aroused, and 
searching parties forthwith organized. Fourteen 
boys travelling along in a compact body, as the 
author says they travelled, would have left traces 
that would have been a certain guide even to a 
city-dweller, far more to savages used to jungles. 

The story that these little children—the oldest 
eleven, the youngest five, eight years old and less 
—launched a boat in the surf and paddled it out 
to a ship at anchor reads like a nursery fairy tale. 
They had never seen the sea before. “We did not 
know how to paddle. We did not know that we 
had to do it altogether, until we noticed the men 
doing it.”” Then presto! they became so expert, 
that they not only rez ached the steamer, but 
“went all around it.”’ The incident, as told, is an 
impossibility. Paddling is not learned at a glance, 
and for a whole crew to “pull together” requires 
long practise. 

The drowning of the thirteen boys in the Gult 
of Guinea at ship’s side and the biting of the leg 
of one of them by a shark are pure coups de 
thédtre. That they did not catch the life lines 
thrown out by the sailors is not a plausible ex- 
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planation; life boats would have been manned 
and lowered, and, probably most, if not all, of the 
children would have been saved, as the sea was 
running smooth. It is to be noted that the inci- 
dent is said to have taken place early in 1896, 
and that the Master of the vessel “‘died ‘during the 
last war,” and that the gentleman who befriend 
ed the author upon his arrival at Glasgow has 
also passed away. 

I am looking forward with interest to subse- 
quent instalments not expecting the philosophy, 
and wit of the “Lettres personnes,” but some 
thing after the order of “The Adventures of 
Hadji Baba of Ispalean in England.” 

Good luck to your venture! but you must not 
expect your readers to take your “black Jew” au 


vied de la lettre. 
I es Rosert H. Marr. 


Brentwood, Tenn. 


DR. LAW’S REPLY 


Dr. Frederick H. Law, who has travelled wid 


Africa and is the discoverer of LoBagola, says in 1 


Mr. Marr assumes that our American ideals 
exist in the wild parts of the earth. The one part 
of LoBagola’s story of the drowning boys that 
seems to me false is that the sailors threw life 
lines. Again and again I saw natives stay of 
steamers until the boats went far from land 
Then one by one the natives leaped overboard 
No one paid any attention to them. They coul 
drown or be eaten or anything else. At first | 
used to worry about such carelessness of life 
Again and again I saw small boys actually order 
ed to leap from the top rail w hile the steamer was 
in motion at a good distance from shore. 

Mr. Marr also assumes that natives take good 
care of their children. In native circles small boys 
take care of themselves, and do as they please 
No one bothers to look for them. While I was 
in Africa I rescued a lad of about eight who was 
then about six hundred miles from his people 
He had left with a white man, without notice to 
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WHAT YOU 


Mama and Papa, and then had become separated 
from his Bwana. He leaped upon me as if I were 
his long-lost brother, and made me understand 
that he had lost his master, whom he had once 
seen with me. As a result, I spent halt a day look- 
ing for the white man and at last found him, 
much to the joy of the eight-year-old. 

Nor do I find it improbable that native boys 
could launch a canoe and get out to a vessel. 
Native boys seem able to do almost anything. 


WE MALIGN AFRICANS 


This correspondent believe there are 
than in Africa. 


more savages in 
hicapo 

What really attracted my attention in your cir- 
cular was the fact that so famous a magazine as 
ScriBNER’s should advertise the story of an Afri- 
can native under the heading: An African Sav- 
age’s Own Story. 

I have lived eight years among Africans. More 
than twenty-five years ago I settled in East Africa 
and left only when malaria had made of me a 
chronic invalid. My brother, Dr. Karl H. H. Uff- 
mann, labored among the Wa-Masai and Wa- 
Kikuyu as a Medical Missionary and later was 
commissioned by the British Government to con 
trol the sleeping sickness ravages in Uganda. Al 
though I spent some time among the Wa Doe, 
reputed as cannibals, I found no trace of a sav- 
ige character. Hospitality rather than savagery 
greeted me everywhere. True enough, the Wa 
Doé eat in time of stress their own dead, but in- 
cidents of a like nature have been reported ot 
white men, for instance, of shipwrecked sailors. 

My brother, whose medical work brought him 
in close contact with the Wa-Masai and other 
tribes often mentioned to me the fact that the ap 
proach of the white man’s civilization spelled 
loom to many a fine race in Africa. Infectious 
liseases—such as syphilis—were hardly known 
when first he came. In the course of but three or 
tour years, after the white man’s entry and that 
f traders and coolies from India, the disease was 
ating the very heart out of a proud race once 
ree from this scourge. 

You would hardly apply the term of “Sav 
ages” to natives of India even it they be of the 
owest caste or sect. And yet, I, as one whose 
cradle rocked in India and whose parents, sisters 
and brothers labored among the very outcast 
the lepers of that country—can honestly say that 
[have found more savage customs in India than 
in Africa, the country whose children you call 
“Savages.” But why go to afar off countries to 
find races to whom we could apply the term of 
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“Savages.”” How about Chicago, as only one in- 
stance? Lining men up against a garage wall and 
snufhing out their lives! Nothing savage about 
this, is there? 

I have come your African 
savages, dear Mr. Editor, because the civilized 
tellow to take care of himself. As 


Trader Horn would say: he is always top dog. 


to the defense of 
knows how 


The article by Mr. LoBagola is very interesting 
and I am sure it will be enjoyed by many. 
Joun T. W. UrrmMann. 
266 Chestnut Street, 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


HUGGED SAVAGES 

Dr. Law's comment: 

Your correspondent objects to the word “‘sav- 
age.” I sympathize with him in thinking savages 
live in Chicago and in New York, but the word 
“savage,” of course, is the right word for a primi- 
tive person, unclothed, armed with bow and ar- 
rows and spear, and painted, and living in huts. 
My lite has hung more than once on the faithful 
ness of these so-called “savages,” whom I always 
found to be perfect gentlemen in their way. | 
have had them sleep by my side at night, and I 
felt that they would fight to the death for me. 
On leaving two particular “savages” I hugged 
each one, and would gladly have kissed them. 
When I use the word “savage” I use it in a kind- 
ly manner, you may intorm your correspondent. 


BREADFRUIT IN AFRICA? 

A corre mdent trom London asks: 

Dear Eprror: Is the breadfruit tree found wild 
in Western Africa somewhat south of Timbuk- 
tu? | always supposed it was a native of the Pa 
cific Islands. I ask, because according to page 248 
of the March Magazine our friend the African 
savage is supposed to have subsisted on it. It 


seems to me to cast a shadow of doubt over the 


story, but of course I may be wrong. 


When shown this letter, LoBagola said: ‘‘But he is 

my There i breadfruit trees all over Atrica.”’ 
What do you call the tree we asked. ‘*Baobab,’’ he 
replied, “‘but I am not writing African, I am writing 
English 

Independent Dr. Law sent in his comment on the 
letter 


When I was in Africa I saw no breadfruit of 
the kind I saw in the South Sea Islands and in 
the East Indies, but I did see thousands of Bao 
bab trees on which grows monkey-bread, good 
for human beings to eat, and much the same. | 
assume that is what LoBagola meant. It is a most 
common tree in equatorial Africa. 





§O 
GHOSTS IN SCRIBNER’S? 

This correspondent thinks we convicted ourselves out 
of Mr. Van de Water’s mouth: 

Six: So you have let the cat out of the bag by 
publishing ““T he Ghost Writers” and the mystery 
of all those cleverly written stories by burglars, 
tramps, etc., seems to be explained. Such was my 
faith in ScriBner’s that I have marvelled that so 
many of the underworld “went to Harvard.” 
Now that you have published Mr. Van de 
Water’s confession you really ought to tell us 
what if any part you have had in deluding your 
readers. Have you really ever found a retired 
burglar, who has actually burgled, of cultivated 
tastes and literary ability? In future please print 
a tiny GW under the author’s name of any stories 
by burglars, tramps, or bootleggers who cannot 
furnish credentials. This should also be done in 
all articles by well known persons who have no 
literary record. OF Bi ie, 
The Grosvenor, New York. 

The burglar is genuine, but we doubt his cultivated 
tastes and literary ability. Cliff Maxwell, the hobo, 1s 
genuine. All the other authors in Scrisner’s are as repre 
sented. We have never knowingly purchased a ghost 
written article. In fact, with our hoboes, burglars, and 
such we have to strive greatly to persuade them from at- 
tempting to be ‘‘literary’’ and writing in the grand man- 


ner. We seek the natural flavor of the story’s narrator 
rather than the sorghum of the ghost writer. 


STALLINGS CANCELLATION 

To tHe Epitror oF ScripNer’s MAGAZINE: 
many years a member of the family has taken 
ScRIBNER’S, to Our Own enjoyment and to that of 
a relative to whom the magazine has been regu- 
larly mailed. 

But the stories so often are coarse, vulgar, un 
moral that we are giving up a magazine to which 
we have long been attached. 

Clever yes, but what could be more disgusting 
than Laurence Stallings’ “Ginsberg and the 
Eighteenth Century Manner’’? 

I am grieved to say goodbye to William Lyon 
Phelps’ “As I Like It.” 

The new type is so delightful, the 
ScRIBNER’S was so satisfying in its content that it 
does seem a pity to cater so largely to people ot 
unrefined taste. 


For 


earlier 


EvizasBetu S. Jones. 
3910 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


This letter came in just as we had received a compli 
ment on the March Scrisner’s from an instructor in his 
tory in one of our more respectable universities. Says he 


was Laurence Stallings’ 


‘The best thing in the number 
story.’” 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


New York E: 
na Cum Laude 


Russel Crouse, columnist of the 
Post, listed the Stallings story as ‘*Mag 


NEW SOPHISTICATION 


ation renounces the old: 


THE 
rhis new younger gener 


Dear Sir: I find the attitude of Scr1BNER’s pr 


foundly disappointing. It has surrendered re; 


culture for a forced and artificial sophistication 
It is a true echo of to-day, however, reflecting th 
ideas of our “intellectuals.” 

Mr. Harold Stearns’ article in the Mar 
number is interesting in this connection. I fe 
quite as stifled by the so-called American “civil 
zation” 
But not being so weak as to succumb to its me 
chanical coldness or would be Bohemian inte 
lectuality, I am able to be quite as happy here : 
I would be in E urope. 

It is all very well to talk about freedom. 
of us who have a truer sophistication and are ab 


to mind our own business can be free without 


any danger to society. The United States is a ma 
chine, 
of purely mechanical perfection. It is better 1 


have such a prison-like nation than one tha 


thinks it is sophisticated and is not. 
In fairness I am bound to reveal the fact th: 
I am seventeen and a Hollywood High Schor 
Senior, and this is no ghost writing! 
JANET NEwTon. 
4216 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
BOUQUET 


Stearns also has a ¢ 


FOR STEARNS 


j 


alifornia defender: 


But Mr. 


To THE Eprror, ScriBNeEr’s: 
tions to ScripNer’s on having had the sand (fi 
dlestrings, if you like) have published Mr 
Stearns’s letter to Mr. Fitzgerald; but why ca 
it an “‘apologia’’? Rather, it is an unerring ar 
raignment of things as they are here, and, to 


My congratul: 


kindred spirit, it is as refreshing as a shower \ 


a dusty day. Mrs. W. E. Oppu 


Quincy, California. 
CONCERNING BIGOTS 
We don’t know why all these Stearn 


from California but here's another 


Eprror ScriBNer’s: A casual reader, I read Mr 
Stearns’s letter with interest. 
common sort. I sum it up briefly—that it has t 
unspoken corollary—Damn the other fellow. 

I do not doubt that the prohibs and puritans 


etc., are bigoted—I doubt if they are as bigote 


It is one of a ver 


as he, that is, I would if I yielded to it 


T hose 


but at least it works with a certain degre 
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as Mr. Stearns and his crowd. I am sure we 
would not have prohibition to-day if his type had 
give n some consideration to the troubles of those 
who suffered in the day of the open saloon. If 
they had joined hands with the moderates to les- 
sen the ills of intemperance, I am sure they could 
have had their liquor to-day. You cannot get 
something for nothing, not even liberalism. I am 
deaf and so do a lot of reading and one of the 
things I note most frequently is the effort to have 
problems settled on the basis of only a few of the 
factors. I believe he is right in thinking restric- 
tion has gone too tar and I expect to see the pen- 
dulum swing back before long, but that such 
swinging back will surely revitalize the efforts 
of the sufferers to minimize their suffering, and 
strengthen them to hit back at the ‘tree livers.’ 
Mr. Stearns and his like will have the maximum 
freedom if they put sufficient restraint on them- 
selves. They are not willing so to do, They press 
their ‘liberty’ as far as they can regardless of its 
others, hence ‘restriction,’ or— 


results upon 


] > > "7 
sclt-defense. Harpte Baucu. 


364 Kansas Avenue, 
Riverside, California. 


BOSSES IN THE SOUTH 


\ California stenographer disagreed with Grace Haz- 
ard’s “‘A Duster’’ in 


Here, however, comes praise from the South. 


these pages last mont 


Feather 


My pear Miss Hazarn: I am writing this note 
to thank you for the great pleasure I experienced 
in reading your article called “A Feather Dust 
er” published in the February issue of ScripNer’s. 

If your story is your own experience, it checks, 
item by item, with my own ste nographic or secre- 
tarial experiences covering 25 years—only mine 
is worse, if possible. I specially, where you say 
that where they have “looked you over” and de 
cided they couldn’t use you! I have had that 
handed to me many scores of times! They could 
not “use” me, after they had seen with their own 
yes that I was what I represented myself to be 
an expert stenographer, out for business only, 

! nothing ¢ ! 
H Ww 


early and entertainingly as you have done in 


oing in the sex line 
I wish I were able to express myself as 
your article! How I would rub it into the business 
man, if I could just hold him up for inspection, 
just as he is. lf the 
upon the same basis as the average business of- 


d nerica 10 es ere 
Ar n homes were run 


fice or organization is now being run—how long 

do you suppose we would have a decent, moral 

American home left? 

Rome, Georgia. 
LINDBERGH AND THE 


Dear Sir: In your March number among com- 


LEGION 


ments on contributors to the issue, there is a ref- 
erence to Chas. A. Lindbergh as a member of a 
certain post of the American Legion. 

It goes without saying that members of the 
Legion, like myself, would be more than glad if 
Colonel Lindbergh could be a member, and he 
undoubtedly would be a me mbe r now—or a pos 
thumous one—had he been old enough to serve 
in the atmed forces of the United States between 
April 10, 1917 and November 11, 1918. At that 
time, he was about 15 to 16 years old, I believe. 

The point I want to make is that the Legion is 
an exclusive organization whose eligible list was 
closed once and for all on the first Armistice Day, 
and there are no honorary members of any kind 


of the Legion. 8s Weer 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 
We regret the error. We were misinformed. 


PRAISE 
To tHe Eprror: Kindly allow me the privilege 
appreciation of ScRIBNER’s 
Macazine. I never fail to read “‘As I Like It’’ by 
Protessor Phelps and never fail to find inspiration 


of expressing my 


from his genial and competent views. 

I am also enjoying Mr. Whicker’s work, and I 
hope we have much more from him. His actual 
experiences in a rough and tumble world to 
gether with his ability to analyze boldly and ac 
curately make for interest in anything he may 


ay. 
Say (The Rev. 


First Congregational Church, 
Oakland, ¢ 


) Rosert E. Brown. 
~.j 
alitornia. 
_ > > 
To THe I 
“The House of Her Fathers.”’ The 
man who wrot 


nTorR: | was charmed with the story 
man or wo 
that story should do more. 
JouHN CAVANAGH. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
Ma ( im, the aut a t best of Ameri 
can cri 
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x The Club Corner x 


A READING COURSE FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The first of a series, suggested by Mrs. L. A. Miller, Editor of the Book Page, General Federation News, and 
former chairman of Literature and of the Fine Arts for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


number of distinguished books dealing with the 


Oy literature has been enriched the past year by a 
struggles of the agricultural pioneer. We are now far 
enough away from the homesteading movement to look 
upon it with romantic interest. . . . We shall be better 
Americans for familiarity with the conquest of forest, 
prairie, and desert by our forefathers. 


“EPICS OF THE SOIL” 

First Programme: Review of “The Growth of 
the Soil,” Knut Hamsun (Knopf). 

This great story by the Scandinavian novelist and Nobel 
Prize winner is the literary progenitor of the epics of 
toil. The review should be supplemented by a concise 
comment upon the life of the author and his more re 
cent work. See Chapter XIII, ‘‘Nobel Prize Win 
ners in Literature,’’ by Annie Russell Marble, for bio- 
graphical and critical comment. . . . If time affords, a 
brief comment upon ‘Women at the Pump’? may be 
given. 

Second Programme: Review of “The Emi- 
grants,” Johan Bojer (The Century Co.). 

A survey of the migration in the Dakotas written 
simultaneously with ‘‘Giants in the Earth,’’ with which 
it should be compared. Comment briefly upon the life 
and work of Johan Bojer. A brief statement of the 
spiritual conflict of his late work, ‘‘The New Temple,”’ 
may conclude the programme. 


Third Programme: “Giants in the Earth,” by 
O. E. Rolvaag (Harper's). 

The most powerful novel that has been written about 
pioneer life in America. Although written by an Ameri- 
can, this comes to us in translation and has the art of con- 
tinental literature. It has not been surpassed in its 
class in any language. The loneliness of the wo 
man who found in the wide expanse of grass and sky no 
place to hide becomes forever a part of the experience of 
the woman who reads. Particular attention should 
be given to the pictorial quality of the chapters ‘‘Toward 
the Sunset’’ and ‘‘The Great Desolation. 


Fourth Programme: ‘Peder Victorious,” by 
O. E. Rolvaag (Harper's). 

After reading ‘‘Giants in the Earth’’ th 
will naturally wish to follow the fortunes of the youngest 
son, Peder. . . . The second generation, which is ab 
sorbed into the new America in 
racial resistance of the remnants of ¢ first, is the theme 

Discuss the social reconstruction which inevitably 
follows the conquest of the soil. 


study-group 





vite of the stubborn 
th 


Fifth Programme: ‘Wild Geese,” by Martha 
Ostenso (Dodd, Mead). 

This prize-winning novel of the northern prairies was 
written by a young woman of Norwegian birth who was 
brought to America at the age of three years and knows 
her setting well. . . . It is a stark and vivid picture of 
the struggle with the soil. Compare Caleb Gare 
with Per Hansa. In the end the land claimed them 


both, yet they were both victors in a way. The differenc« 
is in their spiritual reaction to their hardships. 
Compare the wife of Caleb 


Gare with Beret. 


Sixth Programme: “Red Rust,” by Cornel 
James Cannon (Little, Brown). 

Set in the same country, the northern w 
Mrs. Cannon's story has to do more particularly wit 
Swedish settlements of Minnesota and the | 





otf Matt Swenson to grow aj] st oO 

to resist the wind and drought, t-resisting 

That his triumph came too late for him to en) 

usual lot of the pioneer. . . . Matt Swenson is a 
successor of Per Hansa in his unselfish toil and his gre: 
vision. . . . Compare Lena Jensen with Amelia ¢ 
and Beret, wife ot Per Hansa 


Seventh Programme: “My Antonia,” by Wil 
Cather (Houghton Mifflin). 


This well-known picture of the Bohemian « 
Nebraska is a classic among pioncer tal It 
mits, ‘‘O Pioneers’’ may be included in the readi 


Special attention should be paid to th 


ization of elemental motherhood in Antonia .s 
sult Chapter VII, ‘‘Spokesmen, Modern Writers a 
American Life,’’ by T. K. Whipple, for a. stud t 
finished art of Willa Cather. 





Eighth Programme: “A Lantern in Her 
Hand,” by Bess Streeter Aldrich ( Appleton’: 


The Nebraska writer has far surpassed all her 


efforts in this book. — A bbic Deal is one of the finest 





mother in Am« 


fiction. . . . The complacent second generation an 


portrayals of the pioneer wife and 


pert third generation are well drawn also. The a 
combines sympathy and understanding with a rare know 
edge of pioneer days and ways. 





If time permits, the theme and setting of earlier 
may be mentioned: ‘‘Mother Mason, The Cutt 
and ‘‘The Rim of the Prairie.’’ 

Ninth Programme: “The Time of Man,” by 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts (Viking Press). 

Out of Kentucky comes one of the best stories ol 
which America has produced. It is set in one of 
pockets of civilization where frontier conditions ge 
on while life passes by. . . . Ellen Chesser found the 
honey of life in the hard toil of her daily routine. 

She has the best of them all in her making—the sensit 
ness of Beret, the faithfulness and dog; devotior 
Lena Jensen, the pathetic endurance of relia Gare 
mother-love of Antonia, and the inarticulate | 
beauty of Abbie Deal. 

Tenth Programme: “Precious Bane,” by 


Mary Webb (Dutton’s). 


A passionate intimacy with the soil and a cours 


appreciation of the dignity and beauty of life ché 





izes this English tale of Prue Sarn and her brother, Gu 


con, in rural Shropshire. It received the annual pr 
the best work of fiction given by the French Committe 
Discuss the similarity and the difference betweet 
story and ‘‘The Time of Man,’’ and compare Prue Sa 


with Ellen Chesser. 

Note the love of home that underlies all thes 
stories of the soil. 

Ask General Federation Headquarters, 1734 
N Street N. W., Washington, D. C., for some 


suggestions for book-reviewers. 
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S THE mason chooses from the many 

available stones, essentially alike, he 

is guided by a definite design and 

plan. The bond buyer, to build a strong in- 

vestment structure, must use similar care in 

selection, With his own circumstances in 

mind, he should consider not merely type of 

security, but rate of income, maturity, mar- 

ketability and tax exemption—and choose 
to fit his needs. 

Anactive business man, desiring to keep his 
funds liquid, has a special need for market- 
ability. This may narrow his choice to active 
market issues and short-term bonds. At the 
same time, he may be in a position to put 
some part of his funds in higher yielding, less 
marketable issues. The retired business man, 
on the other hand, does not have the same 
need for marketability. He wants maximum 
return with utmost security. The substantial 
investor of large income finds it advantageous 


SECOND OF A SERIES OUTLINING THE ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND INVESTMENT POLICY 


Choose Bonds that 477 Your Needs 


to confine his selections to issues wholly or 
partly exempt from taxes. 

The professional man needs bonds he can 
put aside to make his future secure. He may 
properly include sound issues of good yield 
and which promise to increase in value. For 
the woman investor, especially if dependent 
upon investment income, the first require- 
ment is safety. She cannot afford any risk of 
principal for sake of higher return. 

In building, one protects his interests by 
employing an architect. The investor secures 
comparable protection by relying upon a rep- 
utable investment house. Its service is not 
merely the buying and selling of bonds. Ina 
larger sense, its function is aiding the individ- 
ual investor in the selection of securities to fit 
his needs. The result of this service, faithfully 
performed, is a unified structure of investments 
in which each integral part contributes to the 
strength and permanence of the whole. 


This subject —along with other basic principles to guide investors —is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet,“ Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet sM-59 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORAT 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 
DETROIT 601 Grirwold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
MILWAU KES 426 East Water Screet 


NEW YORK 35 Wall Screet 


PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 
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Every Thursday Evening — Hear the Old Counsellor on the Halsey-Stuart Program 


A unique radio program, featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money... 
Broadcast from Coast te Coast through W-E-A-F and 34 stations associated wit 


music by instrumental ensembie 
i 
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(Financial Situation continued from page 612) 
money market is primarily affected. These con- 
fusing and perplexing considerations were dealt 
with, early in March, by an illuminating state- 
ment of the case from a quarter to whose judg- 
ment even the professional Wall Street specula- 
tor was compelled to listen respectfully. 

MR. WARBURG’S STATEMENT 

The dispassionate review of the situation by 
Mr. Paul M. Warburg, early in March, had a 
sobering influence. Mr. Warburg was entitled to 
pass judgment, first because of his long and in- 
timate acquaintance with the problems involved, 
through membership in an important banking 
house during our chequered pre-war and post- 
war history; second, because of his service during 
the troubled war-time period on the Federal Re- 
serve Board. He was thus able not only to speak 
with authority on the position of the F ‘ederal Re- 
serve, but also to approach the question of the 
stock-market speculation itself as the Reserve 
Board could not do. 

In regard to the Federal Reserve, Mr. War- 
burg showed that so much of the nation’s credit 
supply had already been absorbed into specula- 
tion that it “threatens to cripple” the country’s 
regular business. The Reserve banks, he believed, 
were not only warranted in the action they had 
thus far taken, but they ought to have acted far 
more drastically than they had done. Rediscount 
rates of 414 and 5 per cent were “grotesquely 
out of line” with rates on merchants’ paper in 
the open market at 534. Failure to apply more 
severe restriction through its own official rates 
had lost control of the money market for the Fed- 
eral Reserve; that market, and all the flow of 
credit involved in it, had “‘passed into the hands 
of Stock Exchange operators” who were bidding 
7 and 8 per cent for money. To the contention 
that higher Reserve Bank rates will threaten busi- 
ness prosperity, he replied by emphasizing “the 
far greater hurt the country will have to suffer” 
if the inevitable readjustment is postponed. 


1929 AND 1920 
In that regard Mr. Warburg, speaking reluc- 
tantly but frankly, declared his judgment that 
existing conditions “recall to our minds the pain- 
ful events of 1919-1921.” The comparison was 
not new; it had in fact become inevitable when 
the rate for six months’ collateral loans, last au- 
tumn, rose to a height not approached on the 
Wall Street market in two decades, except for 
1920. But even those thoughtful watchers who 
emphasized this unpleasant analogy were apt to 
indicate one important point of contrast. In 1919 
and 1920 speculation was running wild, not 
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merely on the Stock Exchange but primarily in 
the markets for commodities. Merchandise was 
accumulated on a prodigious scale with borrow- 
ed money by merchants and producers, to be held 
back for a predicted indefinite rise of prices, 

The speculation collapsed disastrously, but 
precisely those aspects of the 1920 market, it was 
admitted even by conservative observers at the be- 
ginning of 1929, were not present in the market 
of to-day. Prices of merchandise, taken as a 
whole, had not advanced at all. As against a rise 
of 40 or 50 per cent in a twelvemonth in the 
average prices of active stocks, the government's 
statistical bureau reported the average price of 
550 commodities at the end of last February to 
be almost exactly the same as a year before, 
There was admittedly no speculative accumula- 
tion of merchandise to-day. 

AS TO STOCK—MARKET INFLATION 

All this Mr. Warburg freely admitted, but 
only to emphasize the fact that the strain im- 
posed on credit by the commodity speculation of 
igtg and 1920 had been fully duplicated by the 
even more portentous strain imposed .in 1928 
and 1929 by the all but unimaginable requisitions 
of that period’s stock speculation. To the Stock 
Exchange’s familiar assertion that increase of in- 
trinsic value for such stocks accounted both for 
their wholly. unprecedented advance in pi 
and for the borrowings from banks which had 
accompanied that advance, he rejoined that the 
market’s aggregate valuation of nearly 100 typi 
cal stocks had increased approximately $15,500, 
000,000 in two years, or 88 per cent. This. ac 
cretion of values, he declared unhesit: tingly, was 
“in the majority of cases quite unrelated to re 
spective increases in plant, property or earning 
power.” 

Furthermore, the figures cited cover “only a 
limited number of corporations,” and do not in 
clude “bank stocks [many of which had risen 
100 or 200 per cent] or some of the subtlest ele- 
ments of inflation—incorporated ‘stock pools, 
called ‘investment trusts.’” This specul: itive 
structure, the analysis proceeded, is “sustained by 
a colossal volume of loans carrying unz ibsorbed 
securities [that is to say, securities which were 
bought only to sell at higher prices] of which 
$6,000,000,000 of brokers’ loans form only 
part.” But “history has taught mankind that 
speculative overexpansion invariably ends in 
overcontraction and distress.” 

THE MARKET’S REPLY 

This formidable warning called forth three 
separate replies. From the professional specula 
tor came reiteration of defiance. The Federal Re- 

(Financial Situation continued on page 56) 
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Planning high-speed business 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than 95% of the telephone 
calls from one town to another in 
the Bell System are now on a high- 
speed basis. This holds whether the call 
is from New Orleans to Boston or from 
Néw York to Oyster Bay. 

Even if it is a long call, the operator 
in many cases now asks you to hold the 
telephone while the call is put through. 

Calls from one town to another used 
to be handled by one operator taking your 
order and giving it to another group of 
operators to put through. You now give 
your call direct to the operators who put 


it through—and put it through fast 





while you are on the line. The 
average time for handling all toll 
and long distance calls in the Bell 
System was further materially reduced 
in 1928. 

A high-speed service to all parts of the 
country—calls from one town to another 
as swift, clear and easy as local calls— 
that is the aim of the Bell System. 

This is one of the many improvements 
in methods and appliances which are con- 
stantly being introduced to give high- 
speed telephone service. Better and better 
telephone service at the lowest cost is ever 


the goal of the Bell System. 


“THe TELEPHONE BooKs ARE THE DiRECTORY OF THE NATION” 
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serve had best attend to its owmbusiness and not 
meddle with a legitimate rise of values which it 
could not stop. Since this is precisely the answer 
made by protagonisfs at the culmination of every 
great speculation in history—in that of 1920, of 
1906 and 1go1, of 1872, of 1836, and in the 
frantic manias of the eighteenth century—it may 
be dismissed without further serious considera- 
tion. Next it was answered, and to a large extent 
correctly, that conservative financiers were them- 
selves holding the very stocks whose price had 
been bid up so sensationally, and were not selling 
them through distrust of the situation. This also, 
however, was a well-known incident of all such 
periods. 

Men of that character will usually have ac- 
quired their investment holdings at far lower 
prices and, so long as a popular craze for sull 
higher prices persisted, they will often refrain 
from parting with their own stocks until the 
signs of a positive change in the public’s attitude 
are clear. It is related that even Walpole, after his 
warnings about the South Sea mania had in- 
volved him in official disgrace, actually bought 
the South Sea stock himself, on the ground that a 
popular infatuation strong enough to drive out of 
public life a statesman who had criticised it, had 
momentum enough to last a good bit longer be- 
fore the inevitable crash. The third rejoinder was 
the familiar assertion that these are days in which 
teachings of past history no longer have any nec- 
essary application. But that argument reduces the 
controversy to assumption that the action of men 
in a matter vital to their individual fortunes may 
be safely guided, not by the experience of other 
men and other occasions, but by the impulse of 
the moment. 

WHAT IT ALL MEANS 

We have yet to see the upshot of this collision 
of powerful and diametrically opposing forces. 
It has been an extremely dramatic episode i 
financial history; not so much because the re- 
straining influence of conservative authority has 
been flouted by the participants in a great specu- 
lation—that is a familiar enough incident—as 
because the resisting power had seemed to be 
impregnable. Columns of newspaper space and 
pages of periodical literature have been devoted 
to inquiry, theory, and conjecture over the rea- 
son for this attitude of the financial public and 
the extraordinary persistence ot the speculation. 
The effort at diagnosis has gone so far as actual- 
ly to produce the argument that the stock-mar- 
ket has become an “entity” whose intrinsic val- 


uations no longer have any relation to the condi- 
tion of other markets or other industries. But 


the real explanation is much simpler; it hardly 
requires such straining of the imagination. 
Neither the unparalleled violence of the Stock 
Exchange speculation for the rise nor its long 
continuance (which, incidentally, is not itself un- 
precedentec d, as is proved by the virtually con- 


tinuous “bull movement” from 1898 to 1902 
inclusive) is any more spectacular or unusual 
than the economic incidents that preceded it 
The complete reversal in this country’s financial 
relations with the outside world; the cancellation 
of our pre-war indebtedness to Europe and the 
substitution of a prodigious European indebted 
ness to us; the accumulation in our bank vaults, 
prior to 1927, of nearly one-half of the whole 
world’s stock of gold —when these events occur- 
red simultaneously with creation of a new bank- 
ing system whose potential facilities for credit 
seemed to the public mind unlimited, some equal 
ly extraordinary results in the field of credit and 
speculation may at least be pronounced not sur 
prising. The question which is often heard, why 
the responsive outburst of speculation on the 
Stock Exchange should have waited until 1925 
is easily answered. Return of peace was in fact 
followed immedi: itely by a plunge into the wild 
est speculation on every market, commercial a 
well as financial, which so far overstrained ever 
the immense post-war facilities of credit as t 
cause a disastrous crash. 

But that was in 1920; the speculators of to 
day have forgotten both its events and its con 
sequences. When we continued, after that for 
midable readjustment, to heap up a mountain ¢ 
superfluous gold in the Federal Reserve, foreigt 
economists not unreasonably predicted such 
speculative inflation as should eventually involve 
our financial and industrial system in a far more 
complete wreck than that of 1921. By the mercy 
of Providence and the resolute conservatism ot 
our Captains of Industry, production and trad 
were guarded against such inflationary tenden 
cies. Speculation in real estate could not bk 
averted, but the violence of the rise in prices for 
unimproved land was such that the speculatior 
broke down in 1925 of its own weight. There 
was left unguarded only one great market. 
the memory of 1920 and 1921 faded with laps 
of time, the full force of speculation followed th 
line of least resistance and converged on tl 
Stock Exchange, 
This year’s extraordin: ry situation, wit 


gathering momentum as 
spread, 
the credit market forced to the money rates ¢ 
1920 and conservative banking authorities mo' 
ing to safeguard the country’s legitimate bus 
ness interests, was the sequel, 


e ‘‘ Three Methods of ‘Management’’’ on page 58 
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Stimulants, 
Sedatives 
or Food~ 


from a Health 
Standpoint 


HE desire for extreme slenderness is bring- 

ing serious conséquences. When stimu- 

lants, sedatives or drugs are substituted for 
the food needed to build-health, the penalty is 
certain and ‘severe—frequently broken health 
and sometimes death. 


Half-truths are often more dangerous than false 
hoods. While it is true that an excess of 
fat.is frequently dangerous in the later 
years of life, it is not true that young 
people—under thirty years of age—can 
ordinarily expect to have good health if g 
they avoid wholesome body- building 
foods and persist in a rigid “reducing” 
diet. There are certainly more cases of 
tuberculosis among young. “under- 
weights” than there are among those of 
normal weight. 


— ring childhood and the early adult 
ye “Na ne aging tn a bodily reserve 
upon which she can draw to fight disease. 
In youth a ia pound of excess weight 
are a valuable protection against physical 
breakdown. The sacrifice of this needed 


tissue may result In peri manent injury. j 


There is no mystery today in what 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
the privilege of consulting famous specialists on 
important health questions. While the Metro- 
politan wishes to point out most emphatically the 
danger of too strenuous dieting at the earlier 
ages, it also wishes to stress, no less emphatically, 
the danger of overweight at the older ages. 
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constitutes an intelligent diet. The doctor 
who would not hesitate to prescribe a stimu- 
lant or a sedative in case of emergency, 
would forbid their use in place of needed 
foods. 


A famous health expert was asked, “Do you 
think stimulants are harmful to everybody, no 
matter in what degree the stimulants are 
used?” He said, “Not always, but every- 
one should try to make himself so fit, 
physically, that he will not need or desire 


5 artificial stimulation. The hunger for 
# ———— is an indication of weakness 
Y 

ik and evidence of improper diet or other 


~% incorrect living habits.” 


Certain practices trick the appetite and 
: dull the desire for food. When the de- 
mands of a normal appetite are too fre- 
quently denied, the appetite may be lost 
5 and food be made repugnant. 


If the fathers and mothers of tomorrow 


will eat properly, exercise properly, 


work properly, sleep, breathe, stand, 
walk—yes-—and think properly, thev 
and their children will have better 


health and longer lives. 


Our booklet, “Overweight,” tells the best meth- 
ods to control these evils. It also tells what you 
should weigh considering your age and height. 
Ask for Booklet 59-S—mailed free. Address 
Booklet Department, ae Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Three Methods of “Management” 


How a Fully Developed Investment Trust Goes About Its Buying and 


Selling of Securities 


BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


sk an official of any successful investment 
A trust of the management type what are the 
rules by which he operates, and he is likely to re- 
ply, “There is no formula for management.” 
Notwithstandiny; the scientific point of view of 
many successful trusts and the care with which 
they undertake every purchase and sale, the fac- 
tors entering into investment are too complicated 
and intangible to be reduced to rule-of-thumb. 

This is one reason why, particularly in the 
earlier days of the investment trust movement in 
the United States, a number of trusts eliminated 
the management function entirely. Instead of 
constantly studying specific securities, the busi- 
ness situation, the outlook for the money market 
and other determinants of security values, these 
trusts invested their funds once for all in a group 
of carefully chosen securities, deposited them 
with a trust company as trustee, and sold certifi- 
cates of participation against them. The theory, 
it may be assumed, was that a diversified selec- 
tion of stocks of powerful, prosperous companies 
engaged in lines of business that are not likely 
to change materially with the passing years, of- 
fers the investor fully as good a prospect of sta- 
bility or enhancement for the long-term as he 
could obtain through a “managed” list. 

Time alone will tell how far this assumption 
is correct. Rather curiously, the vigorous up-rush 
of stock prices which got under way three or four 
years ago created a condition highly favorable 
for trusts of the management type. There was a 
noticeable shift in public opinion from wide di- 
versification as a means of safety and profit, to 
diversification plus opportune buying and selling 
as a means of obtaining higher returns. Invest- 
ment trist participations of the fixed or rigid 
type are available for those who dislike the idea 
of “trading” and who believe in simply buying 


sound securities and holding them through thick 
and thin. 

While there is no formula for management, 
there are certain principles and methods of pro- 
cedure which management trusts follow with 
varying degrees of thoroughness. These expedi- 
ents, it must constantly be borne in mind, offer 
no substitute for the managerial brain. Their 
function is fact-finding while the function oi 
management is to interpret the facts and act upon 
them. 

First among the methods used, in a typica 
case, is inquiry among the banking firms which 
underwrite and originally market securities, or 
among the officials ot corporations whose secur 
ties are marketed. When an issue of stocks or 
bonds is offered to the public a circular is usually 
prepared and published giving the history of the 
business, a record of its earnings, its latest bal- 
ance sheet, details of the directorate and manag« 
ment, and similar information. But in the na 
ture of the case there is often lacking from this 
formal presentation one of the most vital factors 
affecting the issue—namely, the real outlook for 
the business as an officer of the corporation, thor 
oughly familiar with its affairs, might describe 
it to a close friend. 

Here we come to those imponderables which 
cannot be put down in black and white. To at 
tempt to do so would be to invite criticism, for 
the investor is supposed to act on tangible facts 
and figures, whereas some of the most important 
factors bearing upon any business cannot be 
treated in the balance-sheet manner. A new in 
vention which may or may not revolutionize 
processes—the addition of a new and powerful 
name to the directorate—the loss of a contract— 
the failure of a model on which high hopes had 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Identify Safe 
Investments 
by this 
Seal 


It appears on In- 
vestments Bearing 
General Surety 
Company's Irrevo 
cable, Ironclad 
Guarantee — 
backed by Capital 
and Surplus of 
$12,500,000. 
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GJ... of old, when a short journey became a perilous 
adventure unless the traveller was well-attended by a body of 
armed men, the king’s messenger could fare forth with a 
feeling of inviolate security. The boldest robber baron 
would quail from attacking one whose errand was to carry 
the king’s message, authenticated by the king’s seal. The 
seal served as a guarantee of safe-conduct. 


Today the seal of the General Surety Company upon a 

bond shows that prompt payment of interest and principal 

are absolutely guaranteed. The investor can rest secure in 

the knowledge that nothing can affect prompt payment of a 

bond so protected. Back of this seal is the Company’s 

guarantee which is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 
Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 


complete information and may be obtained by address- 
ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under Supervision Insurance Department State of New York 
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Continued from page 58) 
been pinned—how can such elements in the suc- 
cess of a company be described and weighed ex- 
cept by those intimately familiar with its affairs? 

Such things, any candid trust manager will ad- 
mit, lie along the border-line of legitimate invest- 
ing. The individual, when he attempts to reckon 
with them, is likely to act upon stale tips and in- 
accurate reports and finds himself snared in a 
losing speculation more often than not. 

The well-sponsored investment trust, how- 
ever, has that valuable asset known as “con- 
tacts.” Through its managers and directors it is 
in touch with developments in leading industries 
and companies before such developments become 
public property. To base any large proportion of 
the trust’s transactions on such knowledge with- 
out due reference to intrinsic values would, of 
course, be unwarranted. But given a sound se- 
curity in a good company, the intimate knowl- 
edge which the investment trust may enjoy is 
clearly an advantage and a legitimate means of 
enhancing profits. 

Investment trusts of the higher type make 
sharp distinction between transactions such as 
those just desceibed and the purchase of securi- 
ties of “promotions.” A promotion may be de- 
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scribed as a new company having no record of 
earnings, sponsored though it may be by men of 
ability and large resources and having perhaps a 
brilliant outlook, but liable to the hazards attend 
ing every untried enterprise. In every era of spec 
ulative excitement promotions find a ready mar 
ket with the public. In more conservative times 
the risks—and the profits if any—are left to a 
comparatively small group of men who — 
bly know what they are about. The investn 
trust, if it participates in promotions at all, \ 
be cautious in the extreme and will confine its 
commitment to a small proportion of its total as 


sets. 

The second method of investigation used by 
investment trusts before buying into an industry 
is to visit the property and make a study ot 
This procedure is seldom followed and would 
probably yield small benefit in the case of great 
companies such as railroads, steel manufacturers 
and others which report their operations in cd 
tail. Trusts operating in specialized fields such as 
oil and mining have the services of engineers at 
their disposal and can obtain technical reports on 
such enterprises as a guide to investing. 

Finally there is that method of studying in 


(Continued on page 62 
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W E solicit conservative margin accounts 
based on purchases of stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
resources, and experience, developed through 
forty years of service to traders and investors, 
are placed at the disposal of individuals hav- 
ing satisfactory banking sponsorship. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
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PORTLAND, ME. 
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Custody of Securities 
in New York 


IANY corporations and individuals have their 
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by mail or wire instructions. 


This availability in the financial 
center means a saving of time, 
trouble, and often money in effect- 


ing transactions. 


We collect income for the owner; 
we watch for and endeavor to advise 
promptly regarding developments 
affecting the securities, such as con- 
version privileges, rights, redemp- 
tion calls, etc., and render other ser- 
vices. 

The deposit of securities in New 
York by non-residents does not 
subject such securities to any New 
York tax. 


bonds and stocks in this Company’s care, as 


custodian, always at their disposal 





The three buildings Main 


Office, occupying a block frontage on Broadway. 


comprising our 


This Company affords the complete and varied facilities of a banking and trust 
institution of international scope. A booklet describing all our services will be 
sent to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
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(Continued from page 60) 

vestment opportunities which is lodged in the 
hands of economists, statisticians, analysts, re- 
search men and the like. An official of an invest- 
ment trust which maintains a very complete eco- 
nomic staff of this kind describes its functions as 
“keeping a lookout for depressed areas’’—a 
phrase which suggests weather forecasting. Look- 
ing for depressed areas is a process which has a 
more or less definitely scientific basis. It is prem- 
ised on the fact that industries and industrial 
nations do not make economic progress by equal 
stages. Some will advance faster than others, 
some will be gaining while others are losing. 
When a depressed area is discovered, investment 
is indicated—provided the depression is believed 
to be temporary. 

A typical research department of an invest- 
ment trust would include, first, an economics di- 
vision composed of economists, chart-makers and 
other such workers with general economic facts. 
To these specialists comes a steady stream of re- 
ports and data on commodity markets, money 
markets, business conditions—not alone in the 
United States but from all the rest of the eco- 
nomically organized world. Index numbers are 
used to reduce these data to comparable form. 





From the mass of material emerges finally a def- 
inite conclusion pointing, like the magnetic 
needle which swings toward the pole, in the di- 
rection of a “depressed area.” 

Supplementing the work of the economists is 
that of the analytical division. Here the task is to 
analyze specific securities. Workers in this sec- 
tion pounce upon balance sheets, corporation re- 
ports, reports on government finance, and at- 
tempt to arrive at a concept of values in relation 
to the investment yield offered. The more com- 
plete analytical staffs will include men of various 
nationalities, able to read and digest reports in 
their native languages. There are also likely to 
be specialists in various securities—railways, 
utilities, industrials, and others of the grand divi- 
sions of the investment markets. 

One outstanding fact in the foregoing outline 
of investment trust operations is, that the trust 
proceeds in a manner which the individual in- 
vestor can scarcely hope to duplicate on his own 
behalf. Some trusts, naturally, are more success- 
ful than others because their work is more thor- 
oughly done or more intelligently administered. 
In making a selection, the individual buyer may 
find his problem made easier by following two 


Continned on page 69 

















OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Market 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Kansas City Cincinnati 
Toledo Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 
Denver Colorado Springs 








While the investment trust is recog- 
nized as a valuable aid to the individual 
investor in simplifying his investment 
problems, the distinct differences in 
the rights of shareholders or partici- 
pants in the many investment trusts 
now in existence or being formed, 
make necessary a careful analysis before 
choosing among them. 


We gladly offer our services in this 
respect without obligation to you. 


Investment 
Trusts 
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is Prescription for Himself 


7 


was ‘Independence at Sixty 





SIGMUND OJSERKIS 
President of the Boardwalk 
National Bank, Atlantic City, 
N. J., tells how he diagnosed a 
doctor’s financial health. 


“De. B. is a good eye special- 
ist,"’ said Mr. Ojserkis, *‘but when it 
came to money matters!" ... Mr. 


Ojserkis threw up his hands expressive 
ly. ‘‘Somebody even tried to sell him an 
interest in banana fields in Mexico. 

“Dr. B. ... Came to me one day, 
and said ‘I wish to be able to retire, if I 
decide to, when I’m sixty. Can't you 
prescribe a plan of investment for me?’ 

“I started off by diagnosing his means 
—how much he could save regularly. 
That settled, I made him buy his first 
$1,000 bond. And instead of letting him 
go out with his $1,000 bond, I made him 
sign a note for $4,000 more bonds. 

“For twelve years,”’ said Mr. Ojserkis 











with emphasis, “I never let that man Sigmund Oj serkis, of Atlantic City, is a prominent figure in the busi- 
get out of debt—to himself—for bonds! t of this famous seaside community. 
And today—twelve years later—Dr. 
. - is worth $65,000. traditions of his profession will advise his in all respects. He should consult his 
“‘He’s still in the prime of his career. clients to look for safety in investment banker—or a high grade investment 
He now has saving in his blood. He'll before any other element. Next, he will house—before he invests. 
have $100,000 long before he's ready to advise them to diversify their holdings, As a help to all who are interested 
retire—and when he does, his $100,000 according to their individual needs, in studying the principles of sound 
will bring him $500 a month, almost as among different types of high grade investment, S. W. Straus & Co. has 
much as his practice brings him now. bonds. prepared an interesting, 
His principal, in sound, seasoned bonds, Lastly comes yield. But how- f easy -to- understand book- 
will never give him a moment's worry.”’ ever attractive a good yield is, f let, ‘How to Invest Mon- 
it should never be allowed to /E ey.”’ Every person seriously 
VER 900 BANKERS select Straus outweigh security of both princi concerned in safeguarding 
bonds for their clients as invest- pal and interest. The average in- his future should own a 
ments combining acknowledged safety vestor will find it too complicated <7 copy of this booklet. It 
with good yield. a matter to determine whether a will be sent without charge. 
Every banker who lives up to the high class of securities meets his needs Write for Booklet E-1010. 


STRAUS BUILDING S, W. STRAUS & Cc > STrRaus BUILDING 


79 Post Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd, 
San Francisco INVESTMENT SECURITIES ’ ’ INCORPORATED Chicago 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St., New York 
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Advertising in the Southwest 


Oklahoma, with a Vast 


Territory, on the 


BY DON E. 


KLAHOMA actually is the heart of the geo- 
O graphical section commonly called the 
Southwest. It partakes of the nature of the West 
in its adaptability to wheat. It is an integral part 
of the South in its annual production of around 
one hundred million dollars worth of cotton. In 
petroleum production, it is first about nine-tenths 
of the time, and never below second. 

About four years ago Oklahoma business lead- 
ers began to take stock of their state’s prospects 
for the cycle of orderly development certain to 
follow the mushroom, sporadic period. They 
looked at the question from both sides. They 
came to this inevitable conclusion: 

That in every instance where a private busi- 
ness, a community or a district had succeeded 
and prospered, that business, city or community 
had staked its future on the sound foundation 
of a guaranteed Oklahoma raw-material prod- 
uct or products, and the fabrication of raw ma- 
terials for consumption by an ever-increasing 
market. Conversely, that in every instance where 
a business, a city or a community had failed, the 

failure could be traced directly to an insecure 
raw-material foundation, a doubtful or failing 
market, or a combination of the two. 

A state-wide organization was tormed in 1925. 
Since then, Oklahoma has been taught that the 
day of specialization in state and community 
building has arrived. 

In only two years, 1926 and 1927, was a gen- 
eral national campaign of broadside character at- 
tempted. This campaign was carried through toa 
successful conclusion. Gane and specific media 
were employed, something like $100,000 was 


spent, and tens of thousands of contacts were 


developed. In a great majority of cases, however, 
it was found necessary to localize the contact be- 
fore it could be developed. Here the tremendous 
versatility of Oklahoma 


size and commercial 


Threshold Expansion Programme 


MOWRY 


proved a decided handicap. Either the trail led 
toa specific industry or a specific community. 
In the last analysis, it was possible to locate the 
prospect only in one place. 

As a result of this experience, the national ac 
vertising of the Oklahoma State Chamber has 
undergone a thorough revision in the direction 
of specialization. Meanwhile, research in all 
lines has continued, and whenever opportunity 
offers, a specialized campaign has been under- 
taken. 

Oklahoma numbers 
minded corporations more than a dozen of the 
greatest national advertisers, all petroleum-prod- 
uct marketers. 

In the same manner, competitive and institu- 
tional advertising have built up the state’s pres- 
ent great milling industry. Three years ago pe 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association inaugurated < 
association campaign devoted entirely to the ex 
cellence of Oklahoma flour, milled of Oklaho 
ma’s wheat. 

The Oklahoma Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso 
ciation and other trade are carrying 
on their individual campaigns. 

The Oklahoma State Chamber has been pre- 
pared each year to spend approximately $70,000 
in national advertising. Servicing ot the state loy- 
alty and other campaigns theoretically has round 
ed out an annual advertising budget of $100, 
ooo. But in only two years, 1926 and 1927, was 
the full programme put through. 

It is worthy to note that specialization is the 
mew thought in community development in this 
section of the country. 

The oil state has pioneered the field in the 
Southwest in national advertising. 

Oklahoma, considered as an economic whole, 
stands to-day on the threshold of its most impor- 
tant period of expansion and development. 
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No. 5 of a series of Ad- 
vertisements of American 
Water Works and Electric 
Company, Incorporated 


























Towns Grow... 


HEN the water mains go in, perma- 
nent and indestructible, an enduring basis is 
laid for lasting community expansion .... 


In 1928 the water works properties of 
American Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany in scores of towns all over the coun- 
try laid down two hundred and fifty miles 
of water pipes for the supply of constantly 
growing communities. 


By furnishing capital for this steady ex- 
pansion the securities of the American 
Water Works and Electric Company share 
in the permanent growth of our country. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS +f‘ LECTRIC (OMPANY 





INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 


«Jnformation about this Company, or 
any of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 
ed on request. Write for Booklet K-10 
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MEMBERS: 
New York, 
Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, 
Cleveland, and 
Hartford 
Stock Exchanges 





Chicago Board 
of Trade 
New York 
Cotton Exchange 


OFFICES: 
Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Providence 
Portland, Me. 
Concord, N.H. 
Albany 
Syracuse 
Philadel phia 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
Houghton 
Grand Rapids 





Measuring Miles of Frozen Waste 





be pa 


A SPECTACULAR instance in which Veeder-Root automatic 
counters are being used is the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 
For measuring distances traveled, the dog sleds of this Expedition 
are equipped with Veeder-Root odometers. 

Important as Veeder-Root automatic counters are to Com- 
mander Byrd, however, they are of even greater importance to 
modern industry,which depends upon such counters to measure 
accurately daily, monthly and yearly production. 

It is this dependence of industry upon such counters, together 
with the record of past earnings and future possibilities of 
Veeder-Root, Incorporated, which causes the recommendation 
for investment of the capital stock of this corporation. 

The record of earnings of this Corporation, the price of stock 
and other particulars will be given upon application. 


Paine, Webber & Co 


Founded 1880 
BOSTON 


82 Devonshire Street 

















CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 
25 Broad Street 





























NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 


Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


80% Growth in Customers 





650,000 
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the same properties over the entire period. 


diversified gas and electric system. 


Write for our 16 page booklet “@ 
on the Class A Stock 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


In 1920 the properties now in the Associated Sys- 
tem had 352,725 customers. Today there are over 


635,000 customers. This is the normal growth of 


The steadiness of this growth (see chart) from year 
to year, including 1921 with its unusual business 


depression, indicates the remarkable stability of a 
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New York City 
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The aboveclippingwas 
taken from one of 
America’s great dailies 
and is one of many ia 
ourfiles. Name of news- 
paper from which itwas 
taken can be furnished 
upon request. 


And the financial expert replied—“a good investment”’ 


Whenyou invest inCities 
Service securities the 
safety ofyour money does 
not depend on conditions 
im any one industry or 
any one locality. There 
are more than 100 Cities 
Service subsidiaries busy 
day and night with the 
production and sale of 
modern necessities — 
electricity,gas and petro- 
leum. 





The business man asked— 
“What is your opinion of 
CITIES SERVICE COMMON?” 


— 
“ 


Financial writers frequently recommend Cities Service 
Common as an investment. 

That this advice is well founded is evidenced by the fact 
that thousands of owners of Cities Service Common 
stock are reinvesting their dividends in additional 
shares. 

“Money talks,” and the money invested by these men 
and women attests more plainly than words their 
confidence in Cities Service, its prospects, its policies 
and its management. 

Dividends on Cities Service Common stock are paid 
monthly, which enables an investment to grow with 
surprising rapidity when dividends are reinvested. 
This plan of compound dividends originated by the 
Company has started many modest investors toward 
financial independence. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 


- 

| HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. | 
60 Wall St., New York 

| Send copy of booklet describing the investment possibilities of | 

Cities Service Securities. j 
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Put Safety 
Ahead of Yield! 


Do not be beguiled into risking both 
principal and income for the trifling 
and perhaps temporary advantage of 
a high yield—do not make the safety 
of your investment subordinate to the 
size of the interest return—a 54% 
Bond with a $16,000,000 Guarantee is 
better than a higher rate of interest 
without a Guarantee. 


Buy PRUDENCE BONDS! 
Ask for Literature 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banting Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 


TEAR OUT 
8. C. 1207 











NAME 





ADDRESS 
© 1928 P, Co., Inc. 











YOUR PLEASURE! = 


In the agreeable, home-like ERE ek 

of the Hotel Sinton, you will be sur- 

rounded by every comfort and conveni- 

ence. Beautiful appointments. Excellent 

cuisine. Reasonable rates. Location con- 

venient to business and shopping district 
and to theaters. 


Hotel Sinton 


Cincinnati’s Finest Hotel 








= 83°} 


possesses—in its Field Museum of 
Natural History —one of the four or 
five leading scientific museums of the 
world. With its monumental build- 
ing modeled after a famous Greek 
temple, its collected treasures repre 
sentan investment of over $50,000,000 
—now priceless, because virtually 
irreplaceable. Edison Service supplies 
electric requirements. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
lth Edison Company has paid 158 consecutive 


‘o its stockholders. Send for Year Book. 
Stock 1s listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 




















Community 


CONSULTANTS 


We serve as consultants on community 


e 


problems, coming to the community whos 
citizens or organizations desire practical and 
workable guidance in solving advertising, pub- 
licity, survey, industrial, utility and trade re- 


lationships. Write for leaflet. 


Don E. Mowry and Associates 
521 Graybar Bldg. 301-2 Beaver Bldg. 
New York City 


ee ee 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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~ REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of Tweed for Golf and outdoor wear—direct from makers. 
Samples free, Suit-lengths by mail. Carriage paid 
NEWALL, 7 Stornoway, Scotland 












See 
STEAMSHIP SAILINGS 
on page 88 
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FINE 
MEDIUM 
STUB 
DOME-POINTED 
BROAD-EDGE 

















SPENCERIANS 


100%. write! 
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EAD about the rapid growth of 

surplus funds when invested in 
sound 614% First Mortgage Bonds. 
- « « It is all clearly explained in 
the latest edition of our INVEST- 
MENT GUIDE which thousands 
of investors have read each year. 
Also ask us about other types of 
securities which in many instances, 
earn higher returns. 





The coupon will bring your copy of 
"56 Years of Investment Service.” 


Tue F H.Smiti Co. 


Investment Secarities—Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Branch offices in New York and other Cities 
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OCCUPATION ........eeeeeee e+ 29-261 


« IMNUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand. 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 

* AORANGI ” (22,000 tons), May 29, Aug. 21 
“ NIAGARA” (20,000 tons), June 26, Sept. 18 
“ MAKURA ” (14,000 tons), July 24 

Sails from Vancouver, B. C. 
for fares, etc., apply Canadian Pacific Ry., Canadian Pacific Building, Madi- 
wn Ave. and 44th St., N. Y., or to the Canadian-Australasian Royal 
Mail Line, 999 Hastings ‘St. W., Vancouver, B. ¢ 

































(Continued from page 62 

ample rules. First, look carefully to the sponsor- 
hip of the trust—the record of the management, 
Whether it be an investment house or an inde- 
fendent organization. Second, once an invest- 
Ment is made which proves satisfactory by any 
fasonable standard, keep it, for to sell it in the 
hope of getting something better is to part com- 
fany with proven managerial ability and to 
faise again the difficult problem of discovering 
émanagement which can produce security and 
profits. 




























TO THE PUBLIC, AND 
THE BEST POSSIBLE SERVICE, is 
the corner stone of the policy of 
Commonwealth Edison Company*— 
the central station serving Chicago. 
Hereon has been built one of the 
foremost electric supply companies 
of the world. Its total electric output 
during 1928 was over 4% of the 
electric energy produced in the 
United States! 


We distribute the securities of this 
company and other companies operat- 
ing in 30 states. Send for list of se- 
curity offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York Richmond 
Indianapolis Milwaukee 


*Capital Stock Listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange 


St. Louis 
Louisville 


Minneapolis 
Detroit 
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He Was a Likable Kid, Too/ 


“WERE it to be done over again, | 
would still hire him. He came to 
the bank a boy of fifteen, quiet and 
industrious — above the average in 
personality and intelligence. 

Over twenty years of faithful serv- 
ice, he won a position of trust with 
us, the love and respect of all who 
knew him, and a moderately good 
salary, too. It was just another case 
of the wrong kind of wife. 

She evidently pressed him contin- 
ually for more and more money. He 
gave her every penny he could earn 
—but it wasn’t enough. And the de- 


mand grew far faster than the supply. 

At first he only “borrowed,” fully 
intending to repay the money... 
But the pressure at home increased 
rather than decreased, and when our 
audit caught it, his accounts were 
$35,000 short. 

Luckily, we were covered by a 
Blanket Bond for the full amount. 
Otherwise, the shortage would have 
represented a complete loss to the 
bank... But the point is— he was 
the last person one would have sus- 
pected of dishonesty. That’s why a 
Fidelity Bond.” 


i Write for our Booklet —‘‘ What Js It and What of It” } 


This insurance primer gives briefly the whys and wherefores 


Us modern insurance. Your request will place you under no 


obligation _ 


THE 


KM PLOYERS’ 


nor will a representative call unless you so specify 


GROUP 


Practically every kind of Insurance except Life Insurance, including Fidelity and Surety Bona 


110 MILK STREET 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





BOSTON, MASS. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 





























DECENTRALIZED 
OPERATIONS and 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
with COORDINATED 


CONTROL im 


GENERAL MOTORS 




















A copy of this booklet, “ Decentralized Operations 
and Responsibilities with Coordinated Control,”’ 
will be mailed free upon request to Department 
M-s, General Motors Corporation, Broadway at 
s7th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHEVROLET 
BUICK 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


LaSALLE 


RIGIDAIRE—7he Automati frigerator DELCO-LIGHT 





GENERAL 


"A car for every purse and purpose” 
PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
CADILLAC ~- All with Body by Fisher 





= manufacturing divisions of 


General Motors, from the standpoint of 


administrative management, are self-contained 
organizations, each with a general manager 
responsible over all its functional activities, 
such as engineering, purchasing, production 


and sales; and including financial control. 


Yet there must be a sound measure of 
centralized control over the manufacturing 
divisions to assure the proper coordination of 
activities and to capitalize the advantages 
derived from the size and importance of the 


institution in the industrial world. 


How General Motors secures the decen- 
tralization of operations and responsibilities 
with coordinated control is set forth in the 


booklet shown on this page. 


In addition to its Annual Report and 
Quarterly Statement of Earnings, General 
Motors issues special booklets, from time to 
time, for the information of its stockholders, 
employes, dealers and the public generally. 
Many of the principles and policies outlined 
in these booklets are applicable to other 


businesses. 


MOTORS 


VIKING 


YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


Rp GMAC Pla 
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Don’t Experiment 


with Oil Heat 


take the advice of more than 80,000 owners of 


MATIC 


HEATING 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 





ET the experience of thousands of owners be your 
guide when buying oil heat. Don’t take chances— 
get the truth from people who know. 

Clip and mail the coupon—we’ll send you a list of Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic owners in your neighborhood. Ask 
them—let their experience with Oil-O-Matic guide your 
purchase. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic is 10 years and more than 80,000 
owners beyond experiment. It has proved itself under 
actual operating conditions. Oil-O-Matic heats more 
homes than any other burner. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic is entirely automatic—unusu- 
ally quiet—safe—dependable—maintains exact, health- 
ful, economical warmth you desire without work or 
worry. Let your nearest Williams dealer explain—or 
mail the coupon below. 


“ Hit of the Air”—Williams Radio Programs 


Two Nights Each Week. Tune in Tuesday on Station 
WJZ and associated NBC stations at 10 o’clock Eastern 
Standard Time. Tune in Friday on WGN, Chicago, 
8:30 Central Standard Time. 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION, Bloomington, Illinois 





Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation Q. T.—5-9 


Bloomington, Illinois 
Please send me a list of Williams Oil-O-Matic owners in 


my neighborhood. > 
T. we 
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Put in Ethyl—get the 
thrills of high compression 


FT HE new high compression engines had to 
have a high compression fuel. They could not 
run satisfactorily on ordinary gasoline. 

That’s because in a high compression engine the 
gasoline is squeezed —or compressed —beyond the 
limit that ordinary gasoline can stand without 
“knocking” and losing power. 

Realizing this, the General Motors Research 
Laboratories asked: “What can we mix with gaso- 
line to control its combustion rate as pressure is 
increased?” Seven years of research, thousands of 
chemical combinations, finally yielded Ethyl] fluid, 
the active ingredient of which is tetraethy] lead. 

Mixed with gasoline, Ethyl fluid forms Ethy/ 
Gasoline, which is the standard high compression 
fuel. It has brought the advantages of high com- 
pression within the reach of everybody. 

Ethyl will bring out your car’s best possible per- 
formance, whatever its type or age. 

Start riding with Ethyl today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 2; Broadway, New York 
56 Church St., Toronto, Can, 36 Queen An Gate, London, Eng. 


Knocks out that “knock” 
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( asper National Park 
| Sentinelled by the Sky-Shouldering Giants 
| of the Canadian Rockies 


Come to Jasper National Park in the heart of scenic America 
5300 square miles of towering mountains, ghost-like glaciers, 
trackless forests, deep gorges and roaring mountain streams. 


es 


Situated in the midst of this mountain paradise is Jasper Park 
Lodge, owned and operated by Canadian National Railways. 
Here you will find gracious hospitality and a pervasive charm 
of leisurely enjoyment that will make your visit to the Cana- 
dian Rockies a glorious memory for years to come. 


While at the Lodge-you can play golf over one of the - orld’s 
finest 18-hole courses, motor to famous canyons and glaciers, 
ride trail, hike with Swiss guides, play tennis and visit the 
mountain haunts of wild life. Or tf you wish there is every 
opportunity for rest and relaxation amid the most pleasing 
surroundings. Splendid accommodations at the main lodge or 
in completely serviced log villas. Open May 21st to Sept. 30th. 


Special Jasper Golf Week, Sept. 7th to 14th 


For all information and for reservations at Jasper Park 
Lodge consult the nearest Canadian National office 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CJhe Largest Railway System in America 
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OFFICES 
4 BOSTON CINCINNATI DULUTH NEW YORK PORTLAND, ME ST. PAUL 
7 333 Washington St. Dixie Fegminal a 430 W. Superior St. 605 Fifth Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 83 East Fifth Street 
| ‘ourt 28 c 
KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
/ Libene Heat Bids. CLEVELAND 705 Walnut St. Burlington Arcade PORTLAND, ORR. 689 Market St. 
420 Main St. 925 Euclid Ave. LOS ANGELES 420-22 Chestnut St. oy pew se SEATTLE 
DETROIT 7 So. Grand Ave PITTSBURGH 1329 Fourth Avenue 
CHICAGO Statler Hotel Bldg MINNEAPOLIS 505 Park Building ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D.C 
108 W. Adams St. 1523 Washington Bivd. 618 Second Ave. So. 355 Fifth Ave. 314 No. Broadway 901-15th St., N.W. 
OPERATING RAILWAYS + STEAMSHIPS - HOTELS - TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE - RADIO STATIONS 
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“Go-as-you-please” tours 
Round the World under 
this unique plan. The only 
way really to see what you 
Wantto see at your own op- 
tion. Stop where you wish. 
Continue when you choose. 
Your ticket permitstwo 
years forthe complete trip, 
or aboard one liner circle 
the globe in 110days. Your 
fare, including meals and 
accommodations aboard 
ship, as low as $1250 
Round the World. 

Every fortnight a Presi- 
dent Liner sails from 
Seattle and Victoria for 
Japan, China, Manila and 
Round the World. 

Every week a similar 
liner sails from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for Hon- 
olulu, Japan, China and 
Manila. Then onward on 
fortnightly schedules to 
Malaya, Ceylon—with 
easy access to India—Egypt, 
Italy, France, New York. 

Fortnightly sailings from 


COMPLETE 


Se ee ee ee ee ice. So 


ie sl 


Dearborn St., 
Wash., D. 
Popolo, Rome, Italy; 
909 Government St., 


ttl 





STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST 


=-DOLLA 


STEAMSHIP LINE & 


25 and 32 Broadway, N. Y.; 
Chicago, IIl.; 
C.; Dime Bank Bidg., 
11 Bis 








* 
World Traveler and Au 


thor of "A Vagabond Jour 
ney Around the 

‘Wan dering in Northern 
China.” ** East of Siam.”” 
New York via Havanaand 
Panama to California, 
thence Round the World. 

Palatial Liners, they are 
broad of beam, steady and 
comfortable. Spacious decks 
Luxurious public rooms 
A swimming pool. Out 
side rooms with beds, not 
berths. A cuisine famous 
among world travelers. 


INFORMATION FROM ANY 


AGENT 


604 Fifth Ave., NY.; 
514 W. Sixth St. 


517 Granville St 


Roneed 


210 So. Sixteenth St., 
, Los Angeles; Robert Dollar Bidg., San Francisco; 1005 Connecticut N. W 
Detroit; Union Trust Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio; 152 Broadway, 
Rue Scribe, Paris, France; 


Victoria, B. C.; , Vancouver, B. C.; 


Your stop in China takes 
_ back 1000 years 








By Harry A. FRANCK* 


“CHINA, a world in itself. 
An ancient civilization 
that has come down to us 
almost intact. It is as if the 

social life of the pre-Christian 
era had been shifted into neu- 
tral and placed in a museum, 
not as a dead world’s junk but 
still teeming with life, that we 
might see how our remote an- 
cestors lived. 


Charm of ancient ways, a cul- 
ture and social deportment as 
advanced as ours, yet so differ- 
ent that it has won for the West 
the term ‘barbarian’. Street- 
straddling arches like the ma- 
terialization in permanent 
form of some extravaganza, 
hundreds of thousands of men 
and boys trotting between the 
shafts of vehicles bearing hun- 
dreds of thousands of others 
on many a strange errand... 
pages would not suffice merely 
to catalogue the incredibly 
quaint, the thrilling, the won- 
der producing sights—and 
sounds —to be found within 
those triple gigantic walls that 
surround what was long the 
Forbidden City...” 


“You cannot, ofcourse, miss 
Shanghai, where to cross the 
street separating the foreign 
concessions from the native 
city will carry you back a thou- 
sand years. Thence great for- 
eign steamers will take you up 
the Yang Tze Kiang, the‘River 
Son of the Sea’, if you like; 
modern trains to Peking, in- 
imitable among world’s cities. 
There is only one Peking. 


io AM ERICAN 


MATL L iy 


110 So, 





Philadelphia; 177 State St., Boston, Mass.: 


Portland, Ore.; 21 Piazza Dei 
3, London; 4th at University, Seattle, Wash.; 


22 Billiter Street E. C. ; 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shangbai, Hong Kong, Manila. 
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greet the president 


A LARGE manufacturing concern, doing busi- 
ness in practically all parts of the United States, 
recently asked the Paper Users’ Standardization 
Bureau to make an analysis of all the paper 
used in its various departments. 

The company was sending out hundreds of 
letters daily. Some were expected to make new 
contacts, others to keep old accounts satisfied, 
still others to transact routine business, quote 
prices, accept orders, or furnish information. 
And all the firm’s letterheads were printed on one 
grade of paper—a popular-priced sulphite bond. 

It is certain that no executive of this concern 
would for a moment consider sending an errand 
boy out to greet the president of a firm with 
which he hoped to do business. And yet, an 
obviously cheap and flimsy letterhead was per- 
mitted to represent the company in customers’ 
offices every day. 

Too, frequently in American business, the 
executive who is infallible in his selection of 
men for important missions neglects entirely 
the choice of paper and as a result letters fail to 
accomplish their purpose. In this particular 
case the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
recommended two grades of paper: for execu- 
tive and sales department letterheads, a 100% 
rag bond, with strength, beauty and dignity 
that left no doubt of its quality; for other letters 
going to outside offices, a part-rag bond paper. 

The slight addition in cost of the letterheads 


Coupon Bond is chosen by leaders of business 
in all parts of America for their executive let- 
terheads and permanent records. Its supreme 
strength, beauty and dignity have given it the 
highest rank among business papers. 


KAGLE 








You wouldn’t send an errand boy to 





| This book, “‘Making Paper 
Pay Its Way,” describes 
=a paper standardization 
it applies to an individual 
business, and records the 
results achieved in a num- 
ber of large American 
companies. It will be sent 
you free if you request it 
on your business letterhead. 





was more than made up by the economies which 
standardization effected in other departments. 
A total saving of several thousand dollars a year 
was made possible by using the right paper for 
each purpose, and the firm’s office routine gained 
in efficiency. 

This case has been closely paralleled in prac- 
tically every one of the hundreds of standardiza- 
tions made by the Bureau for large companies. 

e American Writing Paper Company, In- 
corporated, is unique among the great paper 
manufacturers in that it makes not one or two 
or three kinds of paper but all kinds used in 
business. Through the Paper Users’ Standardi- 
zation Bureau it can offer business men 
unprejudiced assistance in applying efficient 
standards to the papers they use. 


% Your own business forms can be 
standardized in this way 


The complete service of the Bureau includes a 
thorough analysis of all your firm’s individual 
printed forms and provides you with a compre- 
hensive report which can be made the basis of 
efficient buying. Because of the scope of this 
service it can be rendered only to a limited num- 
ber of corporations in 1929. It is made without 
charge or obligation of any sort. 

Write on your business letterhead for a copy 
of the booklet, “Making Paper Pay Its Way,” 
which gives full information about paper stan- 
dardization and its value to business. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 
Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost, 
Acceptance. Norman. Telephone, 


Coupon. 
Chevron. 
Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
es Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen Ledger, 
Extension Ledger. Massasoit Ledger. 
Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, Mime- 
ograph and Manifold Papers. 
LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK 
IN THE PAPER YOU USE 
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Who pays if your 
baggage is lost 
or damaged? 





Let America’s oldest fire and 
marine insurance company 
protect you against finan- 
cial loss should your bag- 
gage become lost, damaged 
or stolen. Ask your agent or 
broker to get you a North 
America Personal Effects 
policy. 

North America agents 

are listed in the Insur- 

ance sections of Bell 

classified telephone 

directories under “IN- 


SURANCE CO. OF 
NORTH AMERICA.” 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 


Or mail this coupon— 





! Insurance Company of North America 


! 

: 1600 Arch Street ! 

Philadelphia, Pa, Dept. Sc.-5 i 

i 

; CS EOE LE OOP OAT EDIE. OT TERETE ; 

; NE ciriietendsuiintbetinnecmmbininenneninmnd ; 
! 

: | RSs eee ee ; 

1 wantsinformation on Personal Effects Insurance ; 

eeseeee see oeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeea =| 
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choose wisely . 
tion is found only in pianos of estab- 
lished reputation. 





What make of 


piano shall I buy? 
y 


Choose an instrument which contains 
the Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano ac- 


STERDAY a puzzling question 


. . today, easily answered! 


Because then you are sure to 
. . for this famous ac- 


your choice is not limited. . . 
prominent makes are equipped 
the Wessell, Nickel & Gross ac- 
To insist on obtaining this action 


is the sure way to make the piano that 
adorns your home a reflection of your 


judgment ... now. . . and in 


the years to come. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Foundedin 1874 - - New York 
FN 
| When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
N Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
x 4 dnsist on the Wessell, Nickel & 
D¢ Gross Piano Action. ; 




















































IMAGINE 
participate fully in the family life with- 





WHAT PRICE 
HAPPINESS? 


the joy of the invalid who can 


out depending on others! 


Sedgwick Invalid 
Elevators are in- 
stalled for those who 
cannot or should 


not climb stairs. 


Safe, easy of opera- 
tion, dependable, 


and economical. 


Write for Illustrated 
Booklet. 





SEDGWICK MACHINE WorRKS 
155 West 15th Street 


Manufacturers of Fuel Lifts, 


New York 


Trunk Lifts, 
and Dumb Waiters for the Home 
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Now presenting six 
ALL-STEEL MODELS 


INTRODUCING STILL HIGHER 
STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 




















— em 
An outstanding achieve- mains unchanged... 
ment—the first all-steel CAN'T WARP sealed away from dust 


refrigerators. Revolu- STRONGER. STURDIER and gerne perma- 
tionary designs—new COST LESS TO OPERATE @°"'ly coiled, quiet, un- 


low prices. touched. Thismechanism 
This all-steel refrigerator development is and the all-steel cabinets combine to make 
another contribution to better living— what we believe to be the most perfect 


made by the engineers and scientists ofthe refrigerator. 
General Electric Research Laboratories. Because of mass por “atete 
— . . rices now start at only S210, at the tac- 
Now youcan buya refrigerator with a cabi- I aa a ae 
— her . tory. There are six sizes. 
net built like a safe. One with doors that : 


. . : Drop a card for a descriptive booklet 
will always fit perfectly. One which will I I 


4 ites to Section M-5, Electric Refrigeration 
operate with t 1e least amount of current, Dept.. General Electric Co., Hanna 


The hermetically sealed mechanism re- Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL:‘STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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+++ and so to bed +++ late +++ too much suppers +s wish 


























I could get to sleep 1 + + bad dreams + + + business worrtes +++ 





dog barks +++ baby cries + + « time to get up» ++ jangled nerves 





r++ grritable skin. 





—+then is the time your skin 


needs the comfort of a fresh Gillette Blade 








Tuers are morn- 
ings when a fresh Gil- 
lette Blade is better 
than any pick-me-up 
you Can name, 








THE NEW FIFTY-BOX 


Fifty fresh double-edged Gil- F And there are morn- 
lette Blades(10Packetsoffives) ings when your beard 
in a colorful chest that will is as tough and blue as 
serve you afterward as a sturdy : . f ind: 
button box, cigarette box or YOUr state Of mind; 
jewel case... Ideal as a gift, too. when the hot water 
Five dollars at your dealer's. faucet runs cold and 
your shav ing cream is 
down to the last squeeze and you scarcely have time 
to lather anyway; mornings when all the cards seem 
stacked against your Gillette. But slip in a fresh 
blade. Enjoy the same smooth, clean shave that you 
get on the finest morning. 





You have to go through the Gillette factory to 
understand how it’s possible to pack so much de- 
pendable shaving comfort into a razor blade. 


i 
& 
® 
a] 
Po 
a 


There you see some $12,000,000 worth of machinery 
invented and improved continuously for twenty-five 
years for just one purpose: to make the Gillette 

lade—every Gillette Blade—do its smooth, expert 
job every morning for the thirty million Americans 
who count on it. 


There you see in operation the unique system 
which makes four out of nine Gillette blade depart- 
ment workers inspectors—paid a bonus for every 
defective blade they discard. 


te enn ee 


SER, 


At least a dozen varying conditions affect the com- 
fort of your shave. But the Gillette Blade doesn’t 
change. It is the one constant factor in your daily 
shave. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


x x x Gillette <g> 
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of new way 


to Travel— 


Trips of 3 to 8 weeks without 
change of trains. Sight-seeing 
in Cities, visits to places of fa- 
mous scenery, nights at well 
known hotels, and the same 
train to continue the journey. 





RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
Land Cruises 
in America 


ON special trains that were 
builtexclusively for Raymond- 
Whitcomb and contain com- 
forts and luxuries found in 
no other trains—rooms with 
private baths, entertainment 
cars with recreation rooms, etc. 
The Land Cruises, travel by 
the shortest routes, go directl 

from one resort, national rane 
Or great city to another, and 
stop onlyat their various goals. 

You can see more ona 
Land Cruise 


SUMMER LAND CRUISES to Ca/- 
ifornia, Alaska, North Rim of 
the Grand Canyon, Canadian 
Rockies and the National Parks. 
Send for the Booklet 
LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA 
NORTH CAPE CRUISES 


Two Cruises sailing to Iceland, 
The North Cape, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland and Esthonia. 


une 26 on the “Carinthia” 
une 29 on the “ Franconia” 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newsury St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 











TR 
DEPARTM ENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 


and WORLD'S WORK 
Soa been iver dee ie 


| NEWFOU! DLEN 3 
| | of massed cliff 
| | and hills. 
ning streams. aa dhutye tthe sur- 
rounding sea. 

Whether you come here for the trip, 
for the scene, for the sport, or for the 
benevolent mid-ocean climate, you 
will not escape the magic lure of the 
Great Island. 


The Story of Newfoundland will 
be sent upon request to the New- 
Soundland Information Bureau, 
49F Journal Building, Boston, 
Mass., or to your local agent. 
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of ewe Travel 


— Foremost University Tours— 


Officially recognized by Ameri- 
can Universities — Lectures in 
Art, History, Literature, Travel, 
— Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, etc. 


Credit sf desired. 
















y 587 Fifth Avenue > 
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MICHICAN 





MICHIGAN 

Good Food. Pure Water. Cool Breezes. 
Comfortable Beds. That home feeling. 
anet, Golf, Roque, Weekly Bridge. Make 
this YOUR summer home. Write now. 


_____NEW ORLEANS LA 


UTS Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas L eading Hotels 


ALFRED S AMER # CO..tt F 
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* IHAMBSHIRE 


BAY ak BAY VIEW HOUSE) 

















__ CANADA 


Seventeen acres of 
Gardens front 
The Lord Nelson, 
Halifax — 
which is more than 
worthy of its splen- 

did setting. 













200 rooms with 
bath and outside 
view. Fireproof. 
European plan. 
C.P.R. direction. 


LORD NELSON 


| 


ye eg grat LODGE 
and Out-Pe Cabins away from beaten trail 
~ oe Game Fi shing and Big Game Hunting under 
onditions with congenial spirits. The un- 
at fe men and women who love the out-doors 
Write f r Guest Letters. C.C.Courtney, Pakesley,Ont 


LOS ANGELES CAL. 
“Within Easy Reach of Everything 


Hole 


LOS ANGELES 
























































POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 
with pr vate bath. European plan 
For folder, rates—write F. M Ditn 
mick Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and 5th 


| Send for Booklets on 


NEW 






















Address Inquiries to 


N.H. Publicity Bureat 


6 PARK STRE 
CONCORD, N.H. 
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OUTH —7 


18 to 81 $250 
pay Tours..\ and up 


PANAMA CANAL—BOLIVIA—PERU 
COLOMBIA — ECUADOR—CHILE 
and other South American Countries 
via HAVANA or direct 
Sailings every two weeks 
NEW TWIN SCREW MOTORSHIPS 
Write for complete information and 
illustrated literature to 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square New York 
Circle 


Tours 

















via ‘SPANISH AMERICAS" 


$350 up $250 up 
Round Trip, Water Rail One Way Water 
ve make 9 visits in South and Central Amer- 

ica, Panama Canal and Mexico (Havana, 
eastbound). From your home town on main line 
points and back. First class transportation, 
meals and bed on steamer. Return stopovers 
at Apache Trail. Grand Canyon, Yellowstone 
Yosemite. Slight additional cost via Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Canadian Rockies 
4 Cruise Ship every tico weeks East or West 

Booklet ‘*E "’ on request 


PANAMA MAIL S.S, CO. 
10 Hanover Sq. 











New York 











| Independent Tra } 
EUROPE 


Suggested Itineraries to sult In- 
dividual- requirements prepared 
without obligation. Private Aute- 
ALL EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS 

40 Seagems pan ‘ 









512 Fifth Ave. (43rd Street), New York 
178 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


RANCHES 
Vacation on a Stock Ranch 
(SIXTEEN-BAR-ONE) 


107 TRAPPER LODGE 





Horseback riding, fishing, tennis ; detached sleep- 
ing lodges. Our garden and dairy herd supply 
table. A complete renee te »p-Camp maintained 
in connection. For reservations write W. H. Wyman 
& Son, Shell, Big Horn County, Wyoming 
TY RANCH _ §KALAKA 
MONTANA 
3000 Acres of pine hills and plains in the heart of 
Cattle Country. An ideal place to spend a summer 
vacation Limite I nur ber Reasonab rates 


For Booklet and fu 
Mr. hall Mrs, sinks ri NTER, Miles City, Montana 


ALLAN RANCH Beyond All Roads 


In Big Rockies. Hunting, Fishing, Scenery Pack 
Tesin Trips. Warm Plunge. Good Hopes. Book 
let. RALPH ALLAN, Augusta. Montana 





OU* 


Summer Cruise 


free 


Shrines. . 





voyage of 
combining European 
Summer travel with a 
complete circuit of the 
Mediterranean . . . 
deftly arranged itinerary 
of 14,000 miles. . 
opportunities for exten- 
sive land trips within the 
cruise ... 
London and Paris... gen- 
erous stop-over privileges. 


EUROPE 


Spring and Summer 


EUROPE 


and the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered 
Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“California,” 


York July 2 


Our eighth consecutive 


from New 
to August 29. 


this kind... 


a most 


- many 


returning via 


Study our informative 
booklets; Individual Travel 
aspecial feature, also group 
travel of every variation. 
200 European offices. .. 88 
years of travel experience 

.and close 
with the Wagons-Lits Co., 
owner of the vast net of 
International trains in 


Europe, Near East, Egypt. 


affiliation 


Popular Tours 


By the economical, care- 
“Tourist ThirdCabin,” 
to Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe; special 
Feature Tours toChristian 


. The Land of 


the Midnight Sun... 
Greece (Delphic Festival) 
New Russia... 


Classic 


Programs upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Branches 


In co-operation with 


. | WAGONS-LITS CO. 
























5s. MONGOLIA 


stopping at HAVANA to sightsee 
then through the PANAMA CANAL 


REOUCED SUMMER RATES NOW 















fanama facifie line 




























EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLES TOURS 


441-A Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 




















EUROP CRUISE June 29 

es. “LANCASTRIA” 
CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1300 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Tros- 
sachs, Berlin (Paris, London, Rhine, 
etc. ). Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included. 
Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 29, $600 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N. Y. 
CONDUCTED EUROPEAN TOURS 
Sorted personally by. Dr. ¢. Ferraro. 452% to #986 


by Dr 
All expenses PERRARO'S TRAVEL BUREAU, Lyon 
& Healy Bid go. Ill. Ask for Booklet M. 


— 50 days $355 


Free Book - 200 tours. 
ALLEN TOURS, Ine. 154 Boylston St., Boston | 
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our new motorships and a new era in 
South American travel. This Spring, 
the ‘Northern Prince,”’ ** Eastern Prince,’’ 
“Southern Prince’? and ‘Western 
Prince’’ will inaugurate a regular fort- 
nightly passenger service from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires. 
The last word in vibrationless speed, 
travel luxury and safety 
Reservations and literature at authorized 
tourist agents or Furness Prince Line, 34 
Whitehall St., New York City. 


FURNESS 
‘Prinee 
LINE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
: New York and South America for % Years 


European | Tours Indepe ndent & Conducted 
W rite for Booklet W) 
FRENCH TRAVEL BUREA 
22 Place de la Madeleine— BAN s 
112 West 49th Street—NEW YORK 


REET BS aN BE 

An Invitation 
is extended to a very limited group 
of persons who possess a sincere 
interest in Russia and the means 
adequate to make an intimate study 
of life in the Russian village, under 
the guidance of America’s two fore- 
most authorities on Russian life 
today. 


Mr. Albert Rhys Williams 
Author of ** Through the Russian Rev- 
olution,” “‘ The Russian Land,” etc. 

an 


Mr. Maurice Hindus 
Author of“ Broken Earth,”’** The Rus- 
sian Peasant and The Revolution,” etc. 
Application for admission to these 

parties should be addressed to 
American- Russian Travel Agency, Inc. 

100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Other Tours to Russia_Sailings Weekly 


Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 
CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, MAINE 


Ocean breezes assure cool days and restful 
nights. Our own Private Landing in front 
of Hotel. Dancing, Golf, Tennis, Bathing, 
Yachting, Fishing. Booklets. Address 
R. E. Rowr#, Chebeague, Maine. 
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WORLD’S 
" |SMOOTHEST 
Bb need | 


House Party 
ALL-EXPENSE T 
CONDUCTED ours 


Here's the newest, gayest, most care- 














free kind of vacation trip :.. Gui ati Djoy ad 

House Party Tours with a jolly group an) ° _ th ion this y, “4 

of travelers on luxurious special trains =] Y You h - ~ uailike 
e 





to the popular vacation-lands of the 
United States and Canada. Choose 
your route from hundreds of interest- 
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ing trips described in our beautifully 9 
| illustrated booklets : 12 day of gio 
“ Wonderland 2°8-2.350mn., Avene? 
of the West”— ia! Voyagin. 8 °F dey 
Summer Tours of 40d sea. “8 ON pian, Put 
thePacificNorth- | [f°] ©luding y,., Compiega  {2- 
woes, Sopgedion ~S8100 fron hand » m ? dn. 
ockies, Pacific ™M Seat). !s 
Special trains Coast, Yellow- 19 days Ff gio - 
leave Chicago, | stone, Alaska, Miles v Diy, ous ad. 
eastbound and | California, You | J 0 agin? Of dejign 8: 4,009 
westbound, semite, Colorado, tori on fa haven I voy. 
Sundays, June | Grand Canyon, inelug Odiax 1 a8 his. 
23 to August Salt Lake, Zion. SI ing bert, ."Plete 
. Recreation Booklet “DW”. 8 fr € Mealg 
car for movies, | ‘guggtoric East’ | le, 
; a aoa —Summer Tours | _ 
incite alain of the Atlantic | 
seeing. Leading a aay Peg ae Let us tell you about the un- 
hotels. _ Expert Atlantic City, To. usual vacation opportunities. 
hee Ouriers. J ronto, Montreal, | Ask your local railroad or tour- 


Quebec, Niagara 


Falls, Virginia, Pesmnée, the White ist agent, or write 


Mountains. Ask for Booklet “DE”. | . G. McMICKEN 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
ART CRAFTS 1525 Railroad Ave. So. » Seattle, Wash. 


GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


femal emma) PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CO 


CA NADA Z ——= publicity blankets North America 


MONTANA 
NORTHERN: ONTARIO |r HAMBRA HOT SPRINGS 


LAKE TIMAGAME | s's best known m poste-uetenar sol a »ASO 
A North Woo peter alow Comp in be 
i 


art of four mil- scenery, out-do 
lion acres of virgi rest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- | jccon cabins, oa” 












attractive 








fort. Wonderful “Ashinw, beating, Bathing, and |) jace West. M 
Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr. (cton betwee fi Curative 
| WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can Write t I Proprietor 

MASSACHUSETTS MASSACHUSETTS 








re Bee ese 


diate Eristis rage w 
HOUSE-:- 








NEw oc EAN Swampscott, Massachusetts 


Located directly on the ocean in the midst of beautiful natural scenery. Every 
recreational feature. The best cuisine and service that money can produce. Booklet. 
R. Grabow, Chairman and Treasurer Clement E. Kennedy, President 





MARBLEHEAD MAS§, |__"=w mextoo__ 
sLIE |Raton, N. M. SEABERG HOTEL 


A quiet, cosy TH E use LE the sea ces 29 hy 5 rooms. Rate, 81 to ®. Art Gallery, 
| Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 25th season | 500 paintings in connection. 
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The Travel Land 
: 0 yf 


) | Constant Delights 


charming, thrilling, mystifying .... a 
and of strange contrasts and inspiring | 
places .... romantic, beautiful .... that’s 


Y! | South Africa 


a land of invigorating climate where the 













Rockies 
Most Glorious 
Vacation of All 


Low Cost 
Combination Rail-Auto Tour 






























Electrification adds to the > : 

eisurely enjoyment of many wonders leaves aaedh. a O clean flight All Expenses Prepai 
you refreshed, inspired, satisfied, through Switzerland. . . Two wonderful weeks—just “idling 
You will see many things that exist it makes the country more through”’ the mountains—sight- 


lonly in South Africa: beautiful than ever. seeing—resting! All the hest scenery 
Rocky Mountain National Park — 
over the Great Divide — Pikes Peak 


—— el Nature’s Greatest ...-And when the fleets Region—an itinerary ofcontin- 
| ater W onder ] f: ll b } b k uous grandeur! Spectacular! Inspir- 
be Jaa = Preserve ast a roug it ac ane! — ey Superfine 
cres O, samonds m every feature ~rai hotel, auto 
| The greatest gold mines, 8,000 feet from Europe the tens of service. Everything included. 

deep thousands of contented ONLY $178.00 FROM CHICAGO 
Thrilling Zulu War Dances Americans their praise for Correspondingly Low from 
Finest Scenery by Motor in the Cape Swit l d ; . Other Points 

Beautiful and Natal witzerland was unanl- Various Tours Available, $125.00 Up 


mous....the outstanding Personally Conducted or independent 





















Travel is most comfortable palatial | f tl ° “ang —Go As You Please 

steamers take you there .... comfortable|}| CVENt O the entire trip in For details, mail this coupon. 
hotels .... excellent cuisine .... good thea-|] ever respect! Do we need | ptt rt tne ----------5 
jtres .... comfortable railroads .... Also all 3, § Rock Island Vacation Travel 533 |! 
ae rein | to add any superlatives to | | “‘Sctvice Bureau, j 
Write for fully illustrated travel literature |] this recommendation ? ' 749 La Salle St. Station, Chicago ; 
jand booklet H B-6 to 1 Please send me free booklets de- | 
: os {| Scriptive of Colorado and various | 
GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU || You too want to see the best | j All-Expense Colorado Tours. 1 
OF SOUTH AFRICA ... Visiting Geneva, Lausanne- | ! ! 
11 Broadwa New York City ! Name -.......---~------+----- I 
y ‘ || Ouchy, Berne, Bernese Ober- | | Address.___.______________- i 
) 99 CF OSA DBA |! land, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, | t-=- - J 
__EUROPE -tschberg. Zermatt-G — BENNETT’S RANCH in the 
ae Loe tschbe rg, Ze rmatt Gorne r Rockies. Fishing in lakes and etreame. 
ca wh) tee Tien se ie ieee || grat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, | |seautiful trails. Saddle horses. Booklet 
= 1 HOM AS BENNETT r, Eggers, Colorado, 


and See EUROPE Right/ 


Let us make arrangements for an ideal tour in your own car 
S | | Write for Free Book outlining the economies and conve 

iences assured by our careful planning EUROPEAN AUTO 
TRAVEL BUREAU. 173 Newbury Street, Boston, Mase 


Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, St. Gothard and ivALY 

ie J |} Lugano. way, COMPAGNIA 
TRAVEL ACCESSORIES ¥eci.s) ITALIANA 


—— us for literature and fa sa! TURISMO. In 

further information, usin ’ 

a oe oe & 545 FIFTH AVE..NEW YORK NY 
the coupon below. 

















Independent Tours to 


SWISS FEDERAL asians 
RAILROADS — cad - 

























a 

and all travel nausea. Mothersill’s 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 8s CIT OFFices and hundreds of CIT agents 

brings perfect comfort on your journeys cooperate in making our 

by Sea, Train, Auto or Air. Ple ase o cond me illustrated bookletsan d tours more pleasant and less expensive 
map. 219 





We specialize in European Tours 
" CONSULT US NOW 
Naane ..cccccecccccescescoccsccccococvocess . about steamships, railroads, airplanes, motor 













coaches, private motors, hotels. 


NT italiane eel sunita Travel Better — Spend Less 



























































A Land of Vacation Sport and Rest - Fishing, 
Bathing, Sailing, Golf. 


= = QUAINT CADE COL Cony an 
































; © For booklet write Vacation Bureau, Room 118-C, New Haven, Cr. 

Il oo The NEW HAVEN R.R. SO 
Cle, CRUISES-TOURS SIPPICAN HOTEL Marion | _______ ENGLAND Ansv 
E= ‘ 7] | On, Baseardo Bay. Resreations for youn oe 

| | | andold. Selec as. oKerda, an r I 
} n route 
A SOUTH Ao enctano a 
MERICA a. | 8 

Wonder- 

Recreation... Rest...Scenic land — 
grat deur...B oppor. || The breath-taking beauty of the Al 
| tunity...Gay Latin-Ameri- English Lakes has been made] Sail 


can society —all are fi famous by poets whose names are | to Jap 
J — known throughout the world. The Fn. 


in Rio de Janeiro, Monte- haunts they loved are still to be | and Eu 















| 
| 

video and Buenos Aires— seen in a region thathas lostnone of V 
now, during the glorious | tm Mag a, “1 a. S. 

: ecapture e spirit o ese 
sub-tropical autumn season. famous men. Visit Wordsworth’s 69 Som 
Safe Ships — Fastest Time : i — ~ + ge 35 > ene Priead 
where Ruskin lived for thirty years ] land, / 
SND RE Famous Old and Coniston where he is buried. | Island: 

ightly from New York “ 

COACHING INNS Then there is Grasmere, with its 
S.S. Pan Ameries . 8.8. Western World 4 wishing gate, full of associations h 
S.S.SouthermCrese §.8. American Legion in ENGLAND with Wordsworth, with Coleridge, Th 
Under U. 8. Gov't. Mail Contract ; with de Quincey, and with Matthew 5 

eutideiobedagun.< eee 2 asec: AP Arnold. To these places and to 

i STEAMSHIP quaint old places at which many others full of precious 
| MUNSO LINES |}, the hospitality that character- memories, the London Midland ry. 

Bs 67 Wall Street, New York ised them in Dickens’ time is and } pene popes | pers mg yee 
||| still practised—where cour- ey ae Ge , reas: 

tesy to the traveller, quiet 

SCENIC ROUTEs TT ROPE service and well-cooked food r PL 


«) nd ; > ™ 
Ja es Be r ing’ Sm Ane ial at moderate prices may be ex LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. 


pected and found. GREA 
AC gl CADE cn LUISE A booklet, “Old Inns of Old OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Rtonl © ext ° Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
ngland,” with particulars of |  (Deps. A72), London Midland and Scottish 
the interesting places in which Rly. of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 


ies Pisco Only : New York. Or from any L M §S agent, 
& up, First Class my eg be ee —— Thos. (ook & Son, or American Express Inc. | : 
Specially chartered White Star Line i. 




















S. S. “Calgaric” sails from New York | The Where-To-Go Bureau 
Jane 29%0 Iceland, Midnight SunlLand, 8 Beacon St., Boston, or HOTE L} f 
North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, every | || Trust Houses, Ltd. GREAT 
Scandinavian capital, Gotland and 53 Short’s Gardens, London CENTRAL 
| Sextland. Rates include shore triad W.C.2 

tickets. Membership —= = MARYLEBONE ROAD, N. W. 1 





to 480, One ment — — : —— 
bby American cruise specialists. | | PENCIL ENGRAVINGS | L O N D O |= P 








RANEAN CRUISE, FEB: 18. 1090 of famous 
bead OLD COACH Quiet and refined—providing the bestin Englis 
wire your local agent home life. Bedrooms with h. and c. wat 
= * bad . ING INNS Telephoues. Numerous Private Suites. Ideal } 
x ‘ Very fine reproductions of original and convenient location. Highly recommended § 
pencil sketches (of which the above for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau 


JAMES BORINGS TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc illustration is a miniature reproduc- CRUISES-TOURS 


730 Fifth Avenue - New York tion) of 8 of the most picturesque 
historic Inns of England, made by 












noted British artists, obtainable from 





Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospect | THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU 


i¢ — U.8.income tarpayers on$5,00 « 000 and over’. 
Peete act nde: sone dna tan 


for $1.00 each, or8 for $7.50, post free, 
The approximate siz ie of the. re- 
productions is 11”x 7%". They 






THE LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
. are>mounted. on plate-n “marked * Cunard renown! 7000 satisfied guests! 
heavy paper (size 15” x 10”). They are our pledge for the happiest 


For a hall, dining réom or library summer of your life. Booklet J. 
Send for Illustrated Literature deans ; 
‘pictures make a ufique and in- 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU STUDENTS FRAVEL CLUB 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. _ | | re | NSS! PIETH AVE NVC 
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-  WASHINGTC 4 








CHINA 
SOUTH SEAS 


Answer the lure of the “Far 
East.” Superbly attractive, 

















inspiring tours, splendidly 
routed. Sailing from Pacific 
Coast. 
ind’s 
SUMMER TOUR 
der- Sailing June 19 
to Japan and China. . . lotus and 
wistaria festivaltime. . . low cost. 
- of the AUTUMN TOURS 
1 made | Sailing Sept. 13 went 21 
mes are | to Japan, China, Phil MeS.+> 
Id. The Fn return via a 
ll to be | and Europe, 
none of WINTER TOUR 
of years. ope 
roo Sailing Jan. 8th next 
‘worth’s 4% South Seas and Australasia... 
, visiting Honolulu, Fiji Islands, 
intwood | Friendly Islands, Samoa, New Zea- 
ty years | land, Australia, Cook and Society 
buried. | Islands. 
with its Write for Booklet 
cia tions 
leridge, Thos. Cook & So 
fatthew 585 Fifth Ave., New York 
and to and branches 
orecious 
Midland 


CALVESTON TEXAS _ 


ake you . 
ort. reasure Island for Rest 
S| r PLA Y! Head South to the | 
delightful isle of 


GALVESTON. Your 


ISH RLY. ! : 
favorite sport is 





here. Swimming, 
R. Dester | Boating, Fishing, 
4 Scottish | Golf, Tennis, Hunt- 
| Avenue, ing. Days just right 
S agent, for outdoor rest or 
cpress Inc. | recreation. For in- | 

formation write 


Dept. 10, Chamber 
of Commerce, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


RAL eae 




















igi on the Gulf 

» N MAINE 

in English | ON MAINE COAST 
os. Bod NEWAGEN INN 
mmmended *NEWAGEN, yn 
Go Bureau “ae hae cliffs and 


forests meet ” 
: ay Guen o t 15 to October Ist 


Bigham advantages for short vaca 
fon of entire summer  20oacte estate On 
seaward up of fve-mile cape. All rooms with 
e bath or runmung water Only hot and cold sea 
2 water baths on the coast. Inn, Lodge and Com 
" tages’ Tempered Ocean —— 

o *.. tennis, Sshing water sports, Ar 


TOURS Roads. No Hay Fever 


| guests! 
happiest 


1 

















H forthe Evergreen 
O! Playground! 


(TAKE the first step to a glorious vacation 


lip and mail the coupon ! Learn 
about Seattle and the “Charmed Land” that 
surrounds it. There's Rainier National 
Park, Mt. Baker, Puget Sound, Olympic 
Penineula, ocean beaches, great evergreen 
forests, etc. All so near, over fine paved 
highways. 38-year summer average 62.° 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come west over a northern transcontinental 
line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Port- 
land, then south by rail or water to Oakland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 
Or, come north to Seattle by train or steam- 
ship. Ask about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and 
the Orient. 

Low round trip excursion fares daily. May | 
| 15 to September 30; return limit October 3]. 


attle 


\ és (onter of the 
‘Cc Cuter. LAND 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE, 


Room 115, Seattle, Wash. 
Please send me FREE booklet 


Name. 
Addr 

































Where-To-Go for June closes May 1 
NEW MEXICO  __ 








Where 
the Trail Ends 


Play and relax at picturesque Rancho 
Rea —8,000 ft. up in pine clad Jemez 
Mtns., 85 miles northwest Albuquerque. 
Temperature never over 75. Hunting, 
ouning, trail riding, “‘ packing,’’ motor- 
&, rodeo, tennis, polo, swimming, etc. 
~ h house luxurious as city club. 
Private bath every room. Food delicious, 
May 15 to Thanksgiving. Write or wire 
for portfolio of photographs and com- 
g-34 Rancho Rea Co.. 169 
eet St., Chicago, or Jemez 
Springs, N. M. 
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Te TouRS 


PANAMA 
PERU-CHILE 
a 





HAVANA 


Alluring scenery splendid citie st 
Vo yage on the * Ebro” or the “ Esse- 
} quibo,” specially built for tropical 
|f travel. All outsidestaterooms. Prom- 
enade and sports decks. Swimming 
pool. Verandah cafe. Orchestra. 
19 Day Tours — Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 up, including shore 


trips and hotels. 
L i NE 


PA or FIC 
New York, or Joeal em agent. 


AMERICA . 


To the great capitals of this intriguing land, 
by modern liners, equipped with all im- 


UNNN 

















comforts. All 
Dancing, deck sports, 


provements for inter-zone 
outside staterooms. 
swimming pool. 
BARBADOS — RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO — BUENOS AIRES 
Calling northbound at Santos and 
Trinidad, Fortnightly Service by 
8.8. Voltaire 8.8. Vauban 58.5. Vandyck 


AMPORT 
& HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, N.Y., or your local agent. 











NEW. YORK_ 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 
Rueocowes 16043 WEST Oh OF. ee eS 

An hove f pet dicrry haven the armowp how and 
ndinioned home 





ments of 





Much Beenll By da Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes W alk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 
RATES AND BOOKLET OF APRL CAT IO 


aP 


mW JOMMBON QUINN PRrmoen? 


ROCKY POND CAMP 
In the Adirondacks—Clemons, N.Y. 
For adults. Congenial group. Com- 
fortable floored tents. Excellent food 
poimming. canoeing. Booklet, 

Martha Tracy, N. E. Cor. 17th 
& Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa 


WYOMING 


A RANCH 








AMPME 


ranches: Beautifullylocated 
R myer the Cool Rockies. Equipped 
for your comfort; Cabins with private 


baths; Electricity; Exceptional food. For 
ur pleasure: Horseback Riding, Unex- 
celled Trout fishing, Hunting, Swimming, 


Tennis, Mountain Horseback trips. Guests 
limited to 40. Christian. References re- 
quired. Season June 15th—October Ist. 


Pack Trip For Boys 


Separately conducted, a month's horse- 
back trip for a limited number of boys, 14 
to 18 years. 

Address the Ranch or, 1.S. Rossiter, 36 East 














29th St., New York City. 
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SAILINGS SUBJECT TO 


American Merchant Line 17 Battery Place, N. 
New York to London 


AMERICAN BANKER ; May 
AMERICAN MERCHANT May 
AMERICAN TRADER....... ; May 
AMERICAN SKIPPER. . : May 
AMERICAN BANKER...... May 


25 Broadway, N. 
New York to Londonderry and Glasgow 


CALEDONIA May 4 June 


Anchor Line 


CALIFORNIA... or. 27. May 
CAMERONIA ay 11 June 
TRANSYLVANIA May 18 June 


Atlantic Transport 1 Broadway, N. 


New York to Cherbourg and London 
*MINNETONKA tApr. 27 {May 
MINNEKAHDA tMay 4 tJune 
*MINNEWASKA ; tMay 11 ftjJune 
MINNESOTA. . xMay 18 xJune 

tVia Cherbourg. {Via Plymouth and Boulogne. 
xVia Boulogne. 

Canadian Pacific Madison Ave. and 44th St., N. 
St. John, N. B., to Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast 
*MONTCLARE wa xMay 2 xJune 
a =. YORK xMay 3 xMay 
*MINNEDO! xMay 4 xJune 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND tMay 7 tMay 
*DUCHESS OF BEDFORD xMay 10 xJune 
MONTROSE....... xMay 15 xJune 
*MELITA.. xMay 17 xJune 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA tMay 21 tJune 
*METAGAMA xMay 23 xJune ! 
DUCHESS OF RICHMOND xMay 24 xJune 
MONTCALM xMay 29 xJune : 
DUCHESS OF ATHOL xJune 14 xJuly 
xFrom Montreal. tFrom Quebec 

ebec to Cherbourg and Southampton 
*MONTROYAL ‘ May 14 June 
Clyde Steamship Company 

New York to Charleston, Jacksonville 
MOHAWK - . .Apr. 

New York to aa and Miami 
ALGONQUIN. ‘ May 

Cosulich Line ‘17 my ed Place, N. Y. 
New York and Boston to Azores, Lisbon, Palermo, 
Naples, Patras, and Trieste 
VULCANIA ; May 4 June 
4 abe WILSON May 
SATURNIA June 26 Aug. 

Cunard Lime 25 Broadway, N. 
New York to Cherbourg and Southampton 
MAURETANIA....... May 1 May 
AQUITANIA ? s M ay 8 May 
BERENGARIA May 15 June 
New York to P noone -Havre and London 
*CARONIA : Apr. 26 May 
CARMANIA seekees May 10 June 
~ © aaa : : May 15 June 
CARINTHIA May : 
New York to Cobh (Queenstown), Liverpool 
*SAMARIA Apr. 27 May 2: 
*LANCASTRIA May 
*LACONIA May 4 June 
FRANCONIA June 
*SCYTHIA June 15 Aug 
Montreal! to Plymouth, Havre and London 
*ASCANIA May 3 May: 
ALAUNIA May 10 June 
AURANIA May 17 June 
AUSONIA May 24 June 
Montreal! to Belfast, L apeeten and Glasgow 
ATHENIA May 3 May 
ANDANIA. Saat octtien eat ae ..May 10 June 
*One cla 





CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


LT es | 








¥. ANTONIA May 24 June 
New York to Boston, Plymouth, Cherbourg, oe he and 
2 Helsingfors 
9 LANCASTRIA ; : ‘ May 
16 = Dollar Steamship Line 604 Fifth Ave., N. 
23 New York to California via Panama, Around the World 
30 Fortnightly Service from New York sailing Thursdays. 
Y. PRES. HARRISON oe : May 
PRES. JOHNSON ‘ May 
1 PRES. MONROE Jung 
25 PRES. WILSON oa Jun 
on Eastern S.S. Lines Pier 25, North River, N 
oo Old Dominion Line, New York to Norfolk, Va. 
Y. Regular Sailings daily except Sunday, in each direction. 
ae Boston and Yarmouth S.S. Co. (India Wharf, Boston). 
4 Boston to Yarmouth 
2 Regular Sailings Mondays and Thurs 
13 French Line 19 State St., N 
‘ New York to Plymouth-Havre—Paris 
P “yy Apr. 27 Mz 
Y FRAN May 4 Mi: 
, ILE DE FRAN E May 10 Jur 
6 New York to Havre-Paris 
. *ROCHAMBEAU May 23 Jum 
. 5 ( 3 May 23 un 
a New York-Vigo- Bordeaux ; cg 
“7 *ROUSSILLON May 8 fur 
12 *LA BOURDONNAIS June 5 Jel a su 
14 Furness Bermuda Line Whitehall St., N 
il New York to Bermuda veeks wl 
29 Regular Sailings Wednesdays and Satugir is alo 
19 Grace Line 10 Hanover Sq., N,- 
26 New York to Canal Zone and West Coast, South America plide an 
5 favana rea 
Fortnightly Service Sailings Thurg : _— 
Hamburg-American Line 39 Broadway, i or an 
4 New York to Cherbourg-Southampton-Hamburg ed Haw 
DEUTSCHLAND Apr. 27 Ju anc 
WESTPHALIA M y 2 Jugrance « 
27 HAMBURG May 4 Juge outrig 
ALBERT BALLIN May 11 Jug, b 
4 New York to Cobh, Hamburg tobo; 
*THURINGIA May 16 Jugeven in 
CLEVELAND May 30 Ju = 
Holland-America Line 24 State St., a your 
8 New York to Plymouth—Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam blf cours 
p 22 STATENDAM Apr. 27 {u acond 
3 *RYNDAM of sights 
4 ROTTERDAM May lI! Ju g amon 
NEW AMSTERDAM May 18 Ju | K: 
22 VEEDAM May 25 Juhu, Ai 
29 VOLENDAM June 8 Juf. Haw: 
5 Italian Line (N. G. I.) 1 State St., 
New York to Naples and Genoa 
24 AUGUSTUS ao 2 ee 
7 OM: May 18 Ju 
14 Lloyd Sabaudo Line 3 State St., SSCO 
31 New York to Gibraltar, Naples, and Genoa ; 
CONTE BIANCAMANO May 11 Jul 
25 CONTE GRANDE May 25 J 
3 Lamport & Holt Line 26 ee 
8 New York to Rio de Janeiro-Montevideo- eects Aires 
1 VAUBAN 27 Ju 
10 *VANDYCK iMey 25 tA 
*VOLTAIRE tJune 22 «Af 
31 tCalls at Barbados 
14 Mallory Line 
21 New York to Key West and Galveston 
28 H. R. MALLORY N 
Morgan Line 
31 (Southern Pacific Steamship Lines) 
7 Sailings every Saturday from New York to New Orleans. 
ss cabin steamers. (Continued on page 90) 
SS 
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a che the Wiles 0: Out—iti Gol all Sunmet in HAwalt 
8 “eT a summer's vacation it will be—to live for a dancing, strangely beautiful. Volcanic marvels in Ha- 


and Satug 
yver Sq., 

America 
ings Thur 
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rf. 27 Ju 
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iy 4 Ju 
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veeks where the water isa place to play.....where waii U. S. National Park, where giant tree ferns line the 
ir is almost as cool as the smooth green breakers motor road to Kilauea’s mammoth steaming crater. 


Bide and rustle on the coral sands! Hawaii is only 2,000 miles (four to six days’ delightful 


re are long curving beaches, sparkling with holi- voyage) from the Pacific Coast, and all-inclusive tours 
lor and gayety, where bronze- range upward from $300 for three 
ed Hawaiians will teach you how il AWAI p weeks, to $400 and $500, includ- 
lance on speeding surfboards. ing all steamers, hotels and sightsee- 
ing, for a month’s trip. De luxe ac- 
commodations, also, equal to those of 
Europe’s most renowned resorts. 
Ask your local railroad or travel 
agent to book you direct from 
home via San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Seattle or Vancouver. 


No passports or formalities— 
this is a U. S, territory. 








fe outrigger canoes ride the break- 
tt toboggan-speed. There’s a 
leven in watching them from the 
of your beach hotel. 

pif courses everywhere. Mo- 
1g sightseeing, game-fishing, 4, 
mg among the fairy islands a. 
ahu, Kauai, Hawaii and 
Hawaiian music and 
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SCO LINE from LOS ANGELES MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 





y au YT D ave 
iy offices: 730So0 Br adway, 
; 140 So. Dearborn, Chicago; 





¢ Fi oy? : 1 Lin k; 
: Bids "Da llas; 685 Market St., San Francisco; 119 W. 140 So Dearbor rn St St 
ww Bea h “Calif ; 217 E. Broadway, San Diego, Calif os Angeles; 1319 F r 
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ALBUQUERQUE 


On The Rio Grande 


HERE is still a little of the Old West 
-L left—not the West of hot dog stands 
and sign boards—but the West of New 
Mexico, with the unbroken sweep of dis- 
tances that deceive the eye, with Indian 
pueblos as Coronado found them, with 
Spanish settlements unchanged since the 
days of Zebulon Pike, with cattle 
ranches of a million acres. 

The center of this last of the 
real West is Albuquerque. Old 
since 1705, yet as modern as 1930 
in its accommodations, it is a curious mix- 
ture of the old and new. On the streets 
where Billy the Kid once walked, modern 
busses pass the burro-pulled wagons of 
lenadores in from the mountains, Fifth 
Avenue dresses brush past ancient Spanish 
shawls, booted cowmen talk to modern 
bankers, 

And Albuquerque, long famous for a dry, sun- 
shiny climate which is magic in the cure of pulmonary 
diseases, now draws thousands to see the old West. 
Come and see it for yourself—now—for when Albu- 
querque loses it, it will be gone forever. 

Golf, tennis, horseback riding every day in the year, 
and fine highways into the still untouched back coun- 
try of New Mexico, the last survival of the primitive 
in America. Come to Albuquerque to rest or to play 
—you'll be welcome for either 
and you'll enjoy every minute 
you are here. 


These booklets are free; send for them! 








ALBUQUERQUE Civic CoUNCIL 
1030 National Bank Bldg.. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Please send me your booklet— 
“Albuquerque for Health” 
“Tourist New Mexico” 


Name —___ ace 


Address . = a 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (Continued 


Munson S.S. Lines 67 Wall St., N 
New York to Rio de Janeiro-Santos-Montevideo- 
Buenos Aires 
Fortnightly Service Sailing Satur 
New York to Nassau, Bahamas 


Weekly Service Sailing Fri 


New York and Porto Rico S.S. Co. i 
New York to San Juan and Santo Domingo 

COAMO.. Ma 
SAN LORENZO May 

North German Lloyd 57 Broadway, N 

New York to Cobh-Plymouth-Cherbourg-Bremen 

*DRESDEN M 
*MUENCHEN M 
COLUMBUS M 
*STUTTGART M 
BERLIN I 
KARLSRUHE M 


Norwegian-American Line 
New York to Norway-Sweden-Denmark-Finland and 
Continent 

STAVANGERFJORD Apr. 27 Jung 

BERGENSFJORD May 11 Jung 

Pacific Line 26 Broadway, Nj 

New York to Havana~Panama~Callao—-Valparaiso 

Every Four Wé 

10 Hanover Sq., N. Yj 

2 Pine St., San Francf 
New York to San Francisco and return via Panama Canal 

and Spanish Americas 


22 Whitehall St., Nj 
1 the 


Regular Sailings 
Panama Mail S.S. Co. 


From New York From San Francisco 
CoLoMBIA May 2 GUATEMALA lay 
Ecuapor May 16 Et SALVADOR May 
VENEZUELA May 30 CoLoMBIA Jung 
GUATEMALA June 13 ECUADOR Jun 
Et SALVADOR June 27 VENEZUELA ¥ 


Panama-Pacific Line 1 Broadway, N. 

New York to California via Panama / 

MONGOLIA 27 Jung 

CALIFORNIA May 11 Jung 
VIRGINIA 

Red Star Line 


New York to Plymouth-Cherbourg-Antwerp 
PENNLAND Apr. 27 Mag 
BELGENLAND May 4 Jun 
ARABIC May 11 Jun 
LAPLAND May 18 Jun 

26 Broadway, Nj 


Royal Mail 
New York to Bermuda 
S.S. Avon Sails Every Thurg 
United States Lines 45 Broadway, N, 
New York to Cherbourg and Southampton 








LEVIATHAN Maj 
New York to Plymouth-Cherbourg-Bremen 
AMERICA M | 
PRES. HARDING M 
REPUBLIC May 10 M 
PRES. ROOSEVELT M 
GEORGE WASHINGTON M 
Ward Line ' 
New York to Ha 1 
ORIZABA Apr. 27 M 
SIBONEY May 4 M 
White Star Line 1 Broadway, \ 1 
New York to Cher npton , 
OLYMPIC Apr. 27 M ‘ 
HOMERIC May 4 M 
MAJESTIC May 10 J ] 
New York to ( Queenstown) Liverpool 
CEDRI Apr. 27. M I 
BALTI¢ May 4 J I 
ALBERTI¢ May 11 J ¥ 
ADRIATI( May 18 J 
American Mail Line I 
Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, K Shanghai, H a 
kong and Manila. Fortnightly Service from Seattle and \ 
toria, Sailing M y 5 
. , General 
PRES. GRANT M Ton? 
PRES. CLEVELAND M ~- cmb 
PRES. PIERCI J tease © 
PRES. TAFT Jug “BS cost 
Canadian Pacific 0 Zion-| 
Vancouver and Victoria to Yokoham Kobe, Nagasalf Parks 0 
Shanghai, Hongkong, and Manila the Wes 
EMPRESS OF FRANCI tMay 9 tu and Ala: 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA May 30 Jug waiiO C 
EMPRESS OF ASIA June 13 A ‘ 
tOmits Nagasaki Name .. 


Dollar Steamship Line y 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, obe, 
Hongkong, Manila and Around the World. Weekly Sail 


Kobe, Shangig Street .. 


from Los Angeles on Mondays; San Francisco on Fridg City.... 
= qa EE 


*One class cabin steamers. Continued on pag 
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THE NEW WAY TO SEE 
GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


sunlit brink of immensity 


Lose yourself in the contemplation of 
these glorious heights and vast, mysteri- 
ous depths drenched in rainbow colors. 
See it all from luxurious Grand Canyon 
Lodge overhanging its highest brink! 


Now Union Pacific makes it possible. The 
new Grand Canyon Lodge clings to the 
very edge of famous Bright Angel Point! 
Here, as you dine, you will get an unpar- 
alleled view of this measureless chasm! 





General Passenger Agent, Dept. 330 3 
Jnion Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 3 
Please send me complete information includ- 
] ing cost, and booklet: 
7 0 Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National 
Nacasalf Parks 2 Western Wonderlands (tells about all 
the West) () Yellowstone () Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska (-) California 0 Dude Ranches (1) Ha- 2 


OTERO MLAS RAMALUD AAA AUL LALLA 





| 
| 


| 
— 


But Grand Canyon is only one attraction 
on the Union Pacific Utah-Arizona tour. 
See the prismatic labyrinths of Bryce 
Canyon and Zion National Parks and 
Cedar Breaks as well. Beautiful Kaibab 
Forest palpitating with wild life; strange 
Mormon villages and forts, extinct 
volcanoes, ruins of incalculable age. 

You may go independently, or on an 
Escorted All-Expense Tour. The trip is 
exclusive with the Union Pacific, and 
takes only five days after leaving your 
Pullman in Cedar City, the gateway. 
Shorter tours to individual attractions. 
The low cost will astonish you. No 
other vacation gives so much for so little. 
The season is from June 1 to October 1. 
Send the coupon at once for richly illus- 
trated booklets and full details. 


LOW SUMMER FARES TO ALL THE WEST via 





; 0 1 wail (Colorado () Escorted All Expense Tours | v vie 
ee Union P QACIVIC 
© on Frid City----------------------- State-----.----- I THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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, em the call of the Old World—its color, 
history, romance and strange beauty will enrich 
your memory. Let us call your attention to our 
Individual Travel Service—a service that aligns 
itself with your own ideas, your convenience and 
your budget—prearranges every essential, from 
steamship reservation to train, airplane, automobile 
and hotel...a service that takes care of your 
passport, visa and baggage . . . and gives you the 
benefit of the 88 years of experience of our unique 
organization with 200 offices in Europe alone,—of 
our close affiliation with the Wagons-Lits Co., 
owners of the famous international trains de luxe 


in Europe, Near East, Egypt, etc. 


Our Group Travel programs—escorted or unescorted 
—offer an almost infinite selection of itineraries of 
various durations—ranging from the highest kind 
of Luxury Tour to the economical, comfortable 


Popular Tour. 


Automobile Tours. Special Air Cruises; 


General Airplane Travel. Steamship 


tickets by all lines. Cook’s Traveler’s cheques. 


PHO). C33IK ¢ SON 


S> Fifth \wenue, New York 
I Wa wto 
«A ! 


in co-operation with 


WAGOIU'LIFS Cd. 





STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (Contin 
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PRES. JEFFERSON Apr. § 
PRES. POLK May 
PRES. LINCOLN May 
PRES. ADAMS May 
PRES. MADISON M 
Los Angeles 8.S. Co. 
Los Angeles to H lu 
CITY OF HONOLULI May 4 J 
CALAWAII May 11 June 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES May 18 J j 
Moetson Line 
San Francisco to H San Fiji, Austr 4 
San Francisco to Honolulu Service % 
MATSONIA May 8 Jun 
MANOA May] 
SIERRA May 16 J | 
MALOLO May 18 June} ia 
MAUI May 22 June] 
SONOMA June 6 Aug 
VENTURA June 27 Aug.] 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha N. Y. K. Line 
Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shar ; 


and Hongkong 
SHIDZUOKA MARU 
YOKOHAMA MARU 
MISHIMA MARU 


San Francisco via Honolulu to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 


Shanghai, Keelung, and Hongkong 





TENYO MARU June = 
June 


SIBERIA MARU..... eee . J 


TAIYO MARU July 


TOURS and CRUISES 


James Boring's Travel Service 

S.S. Calgaric Fel 
Canadian Pacific 

Empress of Scotland Fel 

Empress of France Feb 
Frank C. Clark 


S.S. Transylvania Jan. 2! 


Thos. Cook & Son 
S.S. California July 


S.S. Homeric Jan. 25, 


Raymond-Whitcomb 
S.S. Carinthia 
Round the World 
Canadian Pacific 
mpress of Australia Dec 
Thos. Cook & Son 
S.S. Franconia Jan 
Raymond-Whitcomb 
S.S. Columbus Jar 
Hamburg-American Line 
S.S. Resolute Jan 
West Indies 
Canadian Pacific 
Duchess of Bedford Dec. 23, 1929, Jan. 10, Fel 
Furness Bermuda 
».5. verissa 
S.S. Dominica 
Raymond-Whitcomb 


S.S. Statendam Jan. 29, Feb. 25, 


Ward Line 
Regular Sailings 
North Cape—Norway—Baltic 
Raymond-Whitcomb 
S.S. Carinthia 
S.S. Franconia 
North Cape—Norway 
Hamburg-American Line 
S.S. Reliance June 
Mediterranean and Norway 
Frank C. Clark 


S.S. Lancastria June 29, 


Midnight Sun—North Cape—Scandinavia 
James Boring's Travel Service 
S.S. Calgaric 
Round South America 
Raymond-Whitcomb 


S.S. Samaria ; Feb. 
South America—Af rica 

Canadian Pacific 

Duchess of Atholl Jan 

Europe 

North German Lloyd 

Second Lloyd Air Cruise of Europe 

See NING o:90:6-3:6'5-0-0-010&e July 


Apr. 8, 1929, Jan. 21, 1f 


June 26, 


June 29, 


June 29, 








»9 








1, 


21, 
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May 
May 
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May 
4 June 
11 June 
18 June jf 
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Crater Lake Natures mystery 


Feb. 15, 
Feb R + See this and the whole Pacific Coast— spread around the world. But 
. Low summer fares start May 15 today it is readily reached trom 
Jan. 29, 1g . Southern Pacific’s SHAsTAROuT!I 
i. * In southern Oregon is one of the At some later date a cataclysm a most enjoyable stopover be- 
Jan. 25, t scenic wonders of the world. This engulfed the upper half of this | tween PortlandandSan Francisco. 
Jan. 21, 14 is Crater Lake, blue as indigo, vast mountain. Seventeen cubic Comfortable motor stages in the 
round as a saucer, six miles wide. miles of stone sank inwards—the _ travel season, July 1 to September 
Dec. 2, If Ages ago a volcano, probably mountain had swallowed itself. In 20, connect with Southern Pacific 
15,000 feet high, held its flaming time, rain and melting snow gave at either Medford, Klamath Falls 
Jan. 11, | torch above the Pacific’s shore. the pit a living lake. or Chiloquin to bear the visitor 
Jan. 21,1 Then it grew cold, glaciers took In 1853 a party of prospectors throughvirgin foreststothe Lake's 
Jan. 6 form, and great riverssprangaway were ranging over the Cascade C™ggy rim. Good accommoda- 
to cut the Klamath, Rogue and Mountainsinsearchofalost mine. tons are available at the Luke. 
Jmpqua river valleys o ay. » mine was no : y . 
Feb. 11, Umpqua river valleys of today The — ns hd ¥ — oS Pacific Coast 
u * a RS, stopped suddenly, his feet  ¢ rater Lake is only one of the play- 
: planted at asteep brink. A groundsaccessible by Southern 
Feb. 25, thousand feet below lay Pacific, whose four great routes 
this round, weird, flashing penetrate and explorethe West. No 
lake of deepest blue. For other railroad offers such a choice 
Tune 26, years the magic lake re- ofroutes. You can gowest one way, 
June 29, mained almost inacces- return another;stopover anywhere. 
sible, although stories ot Low summer fares will be in effect 
June 29, its mystery and beauty May 15, return limit October 31. 
June 29, &, th Pp a $i 
novia outnern racizic 
June 29, = Four Great Routes 
Feb. 1, ent. n es eg Write to E. Ww. Ci APP, 3 10S. 
oats Michigan Blvd., Chicago, for 
these two free illustrated books: 
Jan. 21, "Crater Lake’’and “How Best to 
See the Pacific Coast’’. 
July 27, 
93 
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How to see Europe 
the way you 
want to see it 


Wou.pn’t you like to have the new booklet, 
“The American Traveler in Europe”, which 
tells how your trip can be made carefree and 
amazingly simple? 

It is the nae of months of careful study and 
preparation by trained travel men who know 
Europe from end to end. Its pages are brimful 
with valuable travel news and suggestions. 

It tells you how you can explore Europe fol- 
lowing an expertly planned itinerary, based 
on your own ideas. ALL the arrangements for 
the ENTIRE trip can be made long in advance 
...steamer tickets, hotels, baggage, seats on 
trains, etc., and aeroplanes if you wish. 

You leave when you please—go where you 
like—stay as long as you choose and return 
at your own convenience. The coupon sent to 
any American Express office or to the nearest 
address below places a copy in the mails for you. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


(16) 65 Broad-way, New York 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn- Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
American Express Company, F. I. T. Dept. 16 
Please send “The American Traveler in Europe” to 





American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Funds 
hh Ant nA 
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One of America’s Fine Trains 


Vacations 
West! 


Yellowstone Park—American Rockies 
— Spokane — Cascades — Seattle — 
Puget Sound — Tacoma — Rainier 
National Park — Mt. Baker Forest — 
Portland — Columbia River — British 
Columbia— Alaska—California 
—Colorado. 


This book will give you 

timely facts, if you are think- 

ing of a western vacation. 
Free. Write for it. 


E. E. Nelson 
Passenger Traffic Ma r 
102 Northern Pacific Build 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Northern Pacific 
Railway 
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‘Cambridge 
a Glorious 
| Adventure 





Cambridge, the mighty 
and modern, is still 
steeped in the greatness 
of yesterday. Picture 
King’s College with its dream of 

lace-like vaulting. Venerable Peter- 

house, founded in 1284. Emmanuel, 
mother of American universities, which 
sent 70 sons to Winthrop in America. 







Imagine the loveliness of the Tudor and 
the Renaissance—at their best in Cam- 
| bridge; the gentle sloping lawns; the 

world renowned river Cam; great old 
trees... bathed in a golden sun. 

Then leisurely wander to enchanting 
Ely, the home of the Watchful Here- 
ward; to Wondrous Peterborough, to 
Sulgrave of the Washingtons; to Nor- 
wich, Lincoln, York and Durham. The 
entire East Coast of England is in- 
tensely interesting to Americans. 
Cambridge will more than repay a visit. 
Write for the free illustrated booklet No. 
79, giving full details and information. 


London 
and North Eastern 
Railway 





H.J. KETCHAM, Gen. Agt., 311 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





OF ENGLAND AND aaa 
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Why not Europe this 
August or September?... 
The Cunard Cabin Way 


invites you! 

Late Summer and early Fall a glorious 
season in Europe! There’s more free- 
dom abroad. The rush season is over 
and life is less crowded. Paris always 
seems more French . ..the Black Forest 
= more fragrant ... the lakes of 
smbardy more colorful and Shakspere 
Land more glamorous and restful. Begin 
your vacation on a Cunard Cabin Ship! 
With three sailings a week and the 
choice of seven European ports to land 
at, seventeen great Cunarders link un- 
surpassable ocean comfort with mod- 
erate cost. Splendidly equipped state- 
rooms, generously proportioned decks 
and public rooms, enticing food and 
service—all proclaim the world-known 
Cunard standard of Cabin Travel. 

And on all these ships are very bright 
and surprisingly comfortable Tourist 
Third Cabin accommodations. Rates: 
Cabin $145 up... Tourist Third Cabin 
$102.50 up. 





‘. 


CUNARD LINE 


eS) 


See Your Local Agent 
THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 
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What would 


the world’s 
greatest 
travel 
system 
plan? 





ee 


CRUISES 


Pa you know that there is a single 
travel system ... with its own offices 
in 35 Asiatic ports,52 European cities... 
with regular routes covering two-thirds 
of the globe. ..with connecting systems 
such as State Railways of India . .. with 
cruise experience covering 500,000 miles? 
Canadian Pacific presents for 1929-30: 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 
Morethan ever, the great world experience. 
Empress of Australia, 21,850 gross tons. 
From New York, Dec. 2,137 days. $2000 up. 


SOUTH AMERICA-AFRICA CRUISE 
The world in its most startling contrasts. 
From New York, Jan. 21, by Duchess of 
Atholl, 20,000 gross tons. 104 days. $1500 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Twocruises, 73 dayseach. Empress of Scot- 
land (Feb. 3). Empress of France (Feb. 13). 
Both from New York. As low as $900. 


If you have a good travel agent, ask 
him for information. Also Canadian 
Pacific: 344 Madison Ave., New York 
... 71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago... 
201 St. James St., West, Montreal... 
and 30 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian 


- Pacific 
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The last word in 
away-from-home 
comfort is the 


homey comfort of 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


which have 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


and also: private bath, morning 
paper, bed-head reading lamp, ex- 
cellent library, all kinds of restau- 
rants (from lunch-counter or cafe- 
teria to formal service)—all the 
Statler comforts, plus Statler Service. 

- and more for your money, al- 
ways: radio when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you press a valve— 
the morning paper under your door 
—a good library at your disposal—a 
reading lamp at your bed-head— 
your own private bath—all these 
things—whatever the price of your 


room—at no added cost. 


The» organization of 
On00LaLLin 


there are Statlers in 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 
(Motel Pennsylvania) 
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Beautiful Rhenish Resort olf and all 
— Modern Hotels Hot Sprir for Rh neu- 
uic, Articular and Skin Diseases. 

erent mmodations I 

atur on 1 sportsmen Therm if Springs 
1d Bath s for Diabetes, Liver, Gall tone ! 
Stomach Diseases. 

“City Without Beautif il 400 
ie Alkaline salt spring ar Fang treat 
ments for Heart and a Joins Désseas Near 
Bremen and Hamburg 
In the Black Forest, 1300 ft. hig og railway 
to Somme she rg 2500 ft Rei san ve Hot 
SI ring b 1 for Gout, Rheumatism and Ail- 
ment + Old | 





Cw Wiesbaden) 


About 200.000 guc 





cation and high-class tertainm«s —y ixurious 
m ders ite ly priced tels Its health-giving 
springs are indicated for: Affections of the DI- 
G ESTIVE AND RESPIRATORY ORGANS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT 





€ Wildungen) 





near Cassel Situated ir ne of the most pictur- 
esque parts of Central Euro ibounds in t 
natural beauty of forests and gently rising hills 
Expert medical treatment Dietet isine 
every hotel. Europe foremost Spe for KIDNEY 


very 
and BLADDER DISEA 





ration and free literature to: 


Please w 


MAN 
HEALTH RESORTS 


New York City 


rile for inform 


46 West 4oth St. 


For Mineral Waters: SPA PRODUCTS, NEW YORK 
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~GIVEIT— — 
NEW BEAUTY 

NEW INTERESTS 

AND NEW EXPERIENCES 


AST off your Occidental worries for a 

while. Make a cruise Around the World. 
Feel the spell of the Orient...the languor of 
starry, scented nights. ..the mystery of ancient 
lands. Watch the monkeys skipping over the 
walls of Jaipur... and a stately Indjan squat 
down in the street to make tea on his portable 
brazier. Enjoy the musical comedy customs of 
Korea... where aman shows his top-knot thru 
a stove pipe hat of wire netting. 33 countries 
to see... including Indo China and Borneo 
. «+ 140 days to absorb them. The luxurious 


RESOLUTE csi 


OF CRUISING 
STEAMERS 
to connect them. She is experienced, you 
know... for this is her 7th Around the 
World Cruise. So sail eastward from New 
York 


a q . 9 
C he Vovage of four Dreams 
. a 


arriving in every country at the ideal season. 


January Oth... on 


Rates $2000 and up in an extraordinary 


ram of shore excursions. Write for literature 


ude 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
Sea s - 
39Broadway New York 


Chicago — Philadelphia 
Los Angeles — Montreal 
Or Local Tourist Agents 


Branches in Boston 
St.Louis — San Francisco 
Winnipeg — Edmonton 
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prehistoric cliff 
when you take the 


etour 


en your Santa Fe way to or 
om California 
HERE are none of the petty 
worries of a motor trip. Hotel 
accommodations with private bath; 
meals, whether in town or at 
picturesque ranch or rest house — 
all these details are cared for by 
expert Santa Fe-Harvey Company 
management and included in the 
all-expense rates of $40 each per- 
son for the two-day Puyé Detour 
and of $57.50 each per- 
son for the three-day Taos- 
Puyé Detour. 





J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 


| Santa Fe System Lines 
' 946-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 





‘ Please send me picture folder about the “‘Indian-detour’’ and “‘Harvey- {| 
| car Motor Cruises. 
' 

















the attractions of New York take 
on a heightened interest, The 
ROOSEVELT beckons to those 
of cultivated taste...A hotel 
alive to the pleasant usages of 
city life with a spirit, an appeal, 





a gracious air, quite distinctly 
its own. 


1100 Rooms — Single or En Suite 


THE ROOSEVELT 


, Madison Avenue at 45th St., New York 
| EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 








... At this vivid season when | 




















Summer’s Just 
Around the Corner 


Spring, in its most glorious mood, 
is waiting on the Boardwalk with a 
warm embrace for you. The sun 
shines its brightest and every breeze 
from the sea bears the premonition 
of Summer . . . Come, enjoy Spring- 
— Maytime — at 
The AMBASSADOR. 
Indoor Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
European Plan Daily Rate 


$5, $6,$7 Single - $8,$9,$10 Double 


685 Rooms . 685 Baths 
“Monarch of the 


The Boardwalk” 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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| dolph Zukor, President of 


Paramount Famous-Lasky, 
SAYS ++. 


“For sixteen years Bell & Howell professional 
cameras have been used almost exclusively in 
filming Paramount productions. Paramount 
pictures are, in themselves, the finest tribute to 
the character of your cameras possible to make. 
The amateur movie maker is fortunate in having 
equipment of such authoritative history placed at 

his disposal.” 








Adolph Zukor knows movie cam- 
eras. The fact that he endorses Bell 
& Howell cameras is unquestion- 
able evidence of their superiority. 
His opinion is shared by practically 
all other leading motion picture 
producers who also use these cam- 


Filmo 75 


The beautiful 
pocket size Filmo 
75 is in every re- 
Spect a fitting 
companion to the 
larger Filmo 70. 
Combining light- 
ness with great 
ayy penne 
ity it is especia 
suitable for feld, 
travel and outdoor 
sports. Filmo 75 is 
furnished in three 
rich colors: Wa 
nut Brown, Ebony 
Black and Silver 
Birch. Price $120, 
including case. 





eras and have done so consistently 
for 22 years. 

Enjoy the pleasure of personal 
movies. Take pictures of the chil- 
dren, your friends, your favorite 
sports. But when you buy your 
camera, profit by the experience of 
those who know—unquestionably! 
Insist on getting Bell & Howell 
Fitmo. It is the surest way to obtain 
-_—vae of professional beauty, 

rilliance and clearness. 

In operation Filmo is even more 
simple than a “‘still’’ camera. Merely 
look through the spy-glass view- 
finder, press the button and “‘What 
you see, you get’’—to be shown later 
in living action with Filmo Projector. 

For black and white pictures, Filmo 
cameras use Eastman Safety Fi!m (16mm.)— 
in the yellow box—both regular and pan- 
chromatic—obtainable at practically all 
dealers handling cameras and supplies. 
Filmo Cameras and Filmo Projectors are 
stance. under license from Eastman 
Kodak Company, for use of Eastman Koda- 
color film for home movies in full color. 
Cost of film covers developing and return 
postpaid, within the country where pro- 
cessed, ready to show at home or anywhere. 














Left: Scene from “The Letter,"’ featuring Jeanne 
Eagels and O. P. Heggie. A Paramount all- 
talking picture. 

Right: Scene from**( ‘lose Harmony"’a Paramount 
picture featuring Charles “Buddy” Rogers and 
Nancy Carroll. 





See a nearby dealer for complete 
Filmo demonstration, or write for 
illustrated, descriptive movie book- 
let “What You See, You Get.” 


The original and 
most highly per- 
ectec automat 
personal movie 
camera ever pro- 
duced. Price $180 
and up, including 
case.Models 
available for mak- 
ing s-l-o-w movies. 
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Did you win or lose the game? Well, it 
is history now, and be the score what it 
may, there is a happy ending. The grand 
finale to every session of sport is a warm, 
cleansing Ivory bath. 

Quickly! Into the tub before your mus- 
cles stiffen. Jump in, if possible, while you 
are still ruddy from the game. Express 
your glowing mood with a whistle or 
song ... but steep your body in absolute 
laziness until your play-bound muscles 
run smooth and supple again . . . 

Now—you can stir! And your cake of 
Ivory Soap comes rollicking over the bath- 
tub waves. Ivory is the buoyant play- 


The happy ending... 





fellow that dares you to try to duck it! 
The generous floating bath-friend that 
covers you with thousands of gay, cleans- 
ing bubbles. 

A tingling shower or spray to finish 
with. And tomorrow no twinging regrets 
that you played so’hard, because you have 
taken the right kind of bath today! 

Wise sports-lovers know that sun-and- 
wind-touched skin needs the care of a 
soap which comforts while it cleanses. So 
they naturally use Ivory Soap . . . safe for 
babies, safe for lovely complexions. . . as 
soothing, refreshing and gentle a soap as 
money can buy. 


... kind to everything it touches - 99*%,, % Pure - ‘It floats” 
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BARCELONA 
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Picturesque City of Spain 


innit of romance . . . land of 


dreams and music — ages old, yet ever new 
eee quaint customs... pristine splendor and 
magnificence ... suchis Spain... exotic Spain | 

Broad highways that blend into fabled 
landscapes . . . air liners that drone through 
the night ... swift railways of Continen- 


tal perfection . . . all 


of Barcelona. Eight years in the building 

- 12,000,000 square feet of splendor 

. .truly a gorgeous spectacle ...an end- 

less variety of entertainment for the cultured, 
inquiring mind. 

From May to December, this Exposi- 

tion will be the centre of the world’s in- 


terest in art, science, 





lead majestically into 


Bar celona. 


Travelling time to Barcelona 


industry » commerce, 


education and sports. 


And here amidst Jrom ivain and For information 
S , pig ° ‘s London 30:10 hrs. 15:25 hrs. ] - ’ ey a2 
pain s most picturesque 5 apply to any ourist 

= . h | Paris 23:15 hrs. 10:35 hrs. B . , 
setting, rise the palaces Berlin 39:00 hrs. 14:35 hrs. ureau or write to 
and spires of the great Biarritz 18:00 hrs. 6:55 hrs. M. V entura, Steinway 





International Exposition 





Hall, New York City. 
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“Tp Wax A MILE For A CaMEL” 










—but 

a Miss 

2s as “Good 
aS a 


MILE 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. L. 





